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What It Costs Retailers To Sell 


The selling end of the retail lumber business 
is the producing end—that is, it is the de- 
partment or division of the business which 
gathers in work for the other departments to 
handle and upon which the growth of the com- 
pany is based. The outstanding development 
of recent years in the retail lumber business 
has been the development of sales ideas and 
sales methods. Many of the sales methods or 
plans found to be extremely successful today 
would have been considered revolutionary ten 
year ago. Practical modern sales methods get 
results, but the difficulty is to divide the prac- 
tical methods from those which are impractical. 
Probably the safest rule to follow in de- 
termining whether a sales plan is practical is 
to watch new business brought in by means 
of the plan and then to determine if the profits 
are sufficient to pay for the operation of the 
plan plus a reasonable return. 

It follows, consequently, that it is necessary 
for the retail lumberman to nave a careful 
knowledge of what the selling effort costs. 
Modern retail service costs money and it is 
vitally necessary to know when the expansion 
of this service costs so much that the returns 
do not pay it back with something added. 


There is very little information available 
regarding what it costs retail lumbermen to 


sell and, therefore, the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
undertook an investigation to gather data and 
figures which are presented herewith. 


Lack of Uniformity in Accounting Methods 


It is a very difficult task to gather data which 
is comparable. There is a very decided lack 
of uniformity in cost accounting or bookkeep- 
ing meihods. Therefore all retailers do not 
charge the same things to selling expense. As 
a matter of fact, a great many retail companies 
today are not distinguishing between selling 
expense and expense for other purposes. In a 
broad sense, retail lumber companies may be 
divided into city yards and country yards. 
Even this broad division makes it very obvious 
that there is a difference in the amount which 
may be expended for selling. Probably there 
is no yard in the United States which could 
not sell more material, provided it hit upon 
the right scheme to do the selling, but it is 
apparent that yards located in large cities 
have an opportunity for more intensive sales 
efforts than those in the small rural communi- 
ties. The actual consumption per capita may 
be greater in the rural than in the city com- 
munity, but the city retailer by aggressive 
sales effort may take business away from his 
competitor, whereas the dealer in the small 
rural community may not have any competitors. 
Also in country yards the selling is done by 
the regular force; that is, there is no particular 
sales force.. Consequently it is very difficult to 
tell what is the selling expense and what is 
not selling expense. Then, too, there are line 
yards and individually owned yards. The execu- 
tive work of buying and other important work 
is generally done at line-yard company head- 
quarters and, consequently, most of the expense 


This Table Shows Cost of Doing Business Ex- 
pressed in Percentage of the Gross Sales 
Cost of Cost of 


Doing Business Doing Business 
In Percentage of In Percentage of 





Gross Gross 

State Sales State Sales 
Population Population 

PO) Serer ec eee 20. Mont. .. 25,000 25. 
Pa. ..++ 16,6600 @. Minn.* . ccccee 10. 
Wash. 100,000 20. N.Y. ... 12,000 18.6 
Utah* .. aackede. ae Kan. Mo. Okla.* 18 to 20 
N. Mex. 15,000 12 tol4 Ohio ... 2,000 21.9 
Idaho .. 9,000 16.5 *Average for all yards 
at the individual yard consists in selling, 


yards, 


a 


maintenance and operation. Individual 


in a way, may be divided into two general 
heads: 
A—Individual corporations where officers 
draw regular salaries. 


B—Where the yard is owned by but one or 
two men and where they draw what they 
please in the way of salary. 

In the last named class the selling expense is 
apt to be higher than in other classes, inasmuch 
as the owners get their profit from the money 
they take out of the business. 


Comparing Percentage of Gross Sales 


Accompanying this article is a table which 
gives a comparison of the percentage of gross 
sales expended for selling in retail yards in 
various sections of the country. A number of 
the yards were unable to subdivide the total 
expense and, therefore, where the total ex- 
pense could be obtained, it was tabulated. 
Also in the few cases where the total volume 
of annual sales was given, this data was set 
down. The States in which the yards are 
operated are given and also the approximate 
population of the cities where the data covers 
individual yards. As will be noted, there is 
wide difference in the percentage of gross 
sales, especially in selling. 

This is partly accounted for by the fact that 
all yards do not charge the same costs to sell- 





This Table Shows Percentage of Gross Sales 
Spent in Selling 
Percentage of 


Gross Sales 
Expended in 


Percentage of 
Gross Sales 
Expended in 


State Selling State Selling 
Population Population 
we aes — rg Ala. 180,000 2. 
iio ’ 5. Ohio ... 20,000 6 to7 
Wis. ... 12,000 3.5 Re Wide, 7. 
| are 65,000 oe N.Y. 12,000 7.87 
Mo. Okla. Kan. 2.5 | Se ee 13. 
Mo. .... 13,000 10 51S ner. 19.5 
Ala. ... 180,000 2. ere 6 to7 
Mass. 42,000 10 Mass. .. 137,000 7.33 
Mont. .. 42,000 5.5 Ohio .... 2,000 6, 
Colo. ... 260,000 4. Ind. .... 5,000 7.17 
Mich. ..1,000,000 3. Mass. .. 119,000 4. 
Ohio... 3,000 5. TS 93 Sapte 6. 
Til, .... 57,000 3.5 Wis. ... 460,000 3.5 to4 
Ill, .... 15,000 3.25 
Ill, .... 37,000 3. *Average for all yards 


ing, that in some cases bad business shot the 
percentage way up over ordinary costs (in this 
connection, it is well to state that these figures 
are almost without exception, 1921 figures). 
The two South Dakota operators particularly 
point out this last statement. They give seliing 
costs of two line yards they operate, in territory 
where business was very poor in 1921 and 
where the expense of selling shot up very high. 
Some companies include advertising in sell- 
ing expense and some do not. Some include all 
telephone and telegraph tolls in selling expense, 
while some include part, and some none. In 
many eases employees are engaged only part 
of the time in selling. The following are 
the items charged to selling expense by a 
Montana company whose average over four 
years was 5 percent of the sales chargeable to 
selling expense: 
All office salaries 


Insurance on _ office 


Light and heat buildings 

Telephone and tele- Automobile service 
graph Rents (estimated at 12 

Commissions, adver- percent of cost of 
tising building) 

Postage, stationery Plan service 


Large Increase in Cost of Doing Business 


Some of the information gathered by the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN stresses the very large 
increases in the cost of doing business. This 
is very clearly brought out by a western re- 
tailer who says in part: 

‘“A retail lumber yard can not be run with 
less than one man and now-a-days this man 
must have a salary of not less than $1,500 a 
year, if he has a family and expects to live 
respectably. In addition to the item of salaries, 
there are several other necessary expenditures 
which go to make up the item of cost of doing 
business. 

‘We might state further, in giving this 
matter some little thought prior to the time 
of receiving your communication, we made an 
estimate of the cost of doing business in an 
ordinary retail yard—in this item of cost of 
doing business we included the item of expense, 
which would cover salaries, rent, light and 
water, telephone, livery hire, legal, donations, 
postage and other incidental items. 

‘‘The next items were interest on invest- 
ment, insurance, taxes, depreciation on the fixed 
investment and bad loss accounts. 

‘Using what we considered a minimum out- 
lay for these items we arrived at a total of 
$6,000, which, based on a $30,000 volume, 
would be 20 percent of the sales. 

‘*You understand, of course, that we do not 
consider $6,000 a minimum at which a retail 
yard can be run; nevertheless, it is not far off 
when all items are taken into consideration. 

‘‘Take the item of taxes, for instance; out 
in this country, this item will run 2 to 3 
cent of our sales; depreciation runs about 1 
percent of sales on the average plant, bad loss 
accounts about one-half of one percent of sales 
and insurance about one-fourth of 1 percent 


(Concluded on page 46 ) 
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Four Band Mulls 


(With Annual Capacity of 60,000,000 Feet) 


SALES OFFICES: 


cnaiiains raion Producing lumber from virgin timber in the heart of the Missis- 






T. D. HIGGINS, BE. L. FLAKE, sippi Delta; enormous timber holdings; large yard facilities for 
350 Madison Avy” ——__1375East Jefferson storing a surplus for your needs during the rush seasons and 
en are, Phone : Cadillac 6571 . 
Phone: Vanderbilt 8167 convenient sales offices are some of the reasons why — 
Chi , Hl. ° e 
E.NEILSON BEARD | srmnuporo, NC You can depend on us for prompt shipment of uniformly graded 
039 Marquette Bldg., Seales # b P h b & Ff b 
1039 Marquette Bidg., care, O'Henry Hote Southern Hardwood Lumber, Pantherburn Cypress Lumber, 
Phone: Randolph 7957 Cypress Shingles and Lath not only now, but also for years to 
: . Cincinnati, Ohio 
Ind lis, Ind. , 
W. 0. MILLER a Z mene Se a ; : ; 
, Washington Hotel eave Building, 
"Fees: Main 4283 Phone: Main 1432 We ship straight or mixed cars. 
fT. TURNER, Presioenr nnd FOUR BAND MILLS 
G.A.FARBER, Vice-Pres. i ANNUAL CAPACITY 60,000,000 FE 
.W. MICKETTS. Vce-Pnes. CAGO CHICAGO OFFICE 
F. G@.WOOOSG, TREASURER 1039 MARQUETTE BUILOING 
€.c. GAUGE, Secrerary ; PHONE RANDOLPH 7957 
oc nameenaeee aes NEW ORLEANS OFFICE 
S.W. PARHAM, Saces Man. 629-630 HIBERNIA BANK BLO@ 
W, F. LITTLE ,Morm Coor'oe Osr'v 
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Flooring “Prospects” Square Dealing 


Everywhere reports are the same— ‘‘/ome 


building breaks all records.’’ With new Our customers among the indus- 
customers so plentiful now is your chance to trial plants, factories and retail 
make friends by selling builders yards have absolute assurance of 


receiving the grades ordered for the 


‘Perfection reason we bill direct from the mill. 
BRAND OAK FLOORING Northern Hardwood 


This is the brand of Oak Flooring that has built 
up a good volume of repeat order business for hun- d ui ] k L h 
dreds of dealers and it will do the the same for you. an em Oc um er 

We have two big plants manufacturing “ Perfection” Brand 


Oak Flooring — both plain and quarter sawed —in all standard 
grades, thicknesses and widths. 








We solicit the opportunity to 
co-operate with you on future or- 
ders so that we may demonstrate 


Arkansas Oak Flooring Co. on ability to save you time, worry 
PINE BLUFF, ARK. and money on your lumber needs. 


Tell us about your requirements. 


Perfection Oak Flooring Co., Inc. 


ae Weidman -Vogelsang 
SALES OFFICES: Nil Bat Bae, Lumber Co, 


Pine Bluff, Arkansas GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
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Suggests Penalty to Expedite Unloading of Coal Cars 


HRUOUT THE CONTROVERSY regarding the 10-dollar 
penalty charge placed on transit lumber cars, the contention 
of the roads and of the Interstate Commerce Commission was 

that the penalty was justified as a means of preventing the mis- 
use of cars in time of shortage and congestion. The priority orders 
of the commission now in effect on account of the coal and rail 
strikes and the resultant coal shortage have deprived the lumber 
industry of coal cars for lumber shipment. What this means to 
the industry is indicated by the statement of the sales manager 
of a prominent southern mill that more than 70 percent of that 
mill’s shipments during July and August moved in coal cars. As 
a consequence of the priority orders of the commission, he says 
further, his mill’s business now is paralyzed. 

Lumbermen have realized the seriousness of the coal situation 
and they have submitted without serious protest to the orders of 
the commission calculated to relieve it. It is to be doubted, how- 
ever, whether shippers and distributers of coal are in all cases 
unloading these cars and turning them back to the roads in the 
shortest possible time. The correspondent already referred to offers 
as a remedy the same that was so strongly contended for by the 
roads and the commission where lumber was involved. He writes: 


“You could be of great service to the industry by advocating 
reconsigning and demurrage penalty charges on coal cars, whether 
held for reconsigning, loading or unloading, and when loaded with 
any commodity. If this penalty charge could be along the lines 
of the so called ‘transit car penalty charges’ with an additional 
charge of $5 a day for all cars held after free time, and the aver- 
age agreement on demurrage to be suspended as it relates to coal 
cars, it would undoubtedly have the effect of releasing a large 
number of cars for service which are now being held for convenience 
or profit of some individual or industry.” 

The suggestion made by the correspondent, being in line with 
the policies of the roads and the commission, ought to have their 
approval, for it may well be doubted whether there ever has been 
a transportation situation that demanded such drastic measures 
as the present. Of course cold weather will bring the real hard- 
ships resulting from coal shortage, but it ought not to be neces- 
sary to await those hardships before imposing such penalties as will 
make immediately available all the cars assigned to coal traffic. 
The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN takes this occasion to urge its readers 
who handle coal to unload at the earliest possible moment every 
car received and in the public interest get it back into service. 
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Are There Too Many Retailers? 


ERSONS FAMILIAR WITH the lumber business speak of 
one-yard, two-yard, three-yard etc. towns; meaning the num- 
ber of yards actually operating. If they wished to designate 

the character of the town by the number of yards it should sup- 
port, opinions might differ. Thruout a series of articles appearing 
in Collier’s W. G. Shepherd develops the theme “Too Many Re- 
tailers” in a way to challenge the attention of lumbermen, tho he 
does not mention them specifically. 

The articles referred to are not an attack on the retailer as an 
agency in distribution; nor do they attack retailers because they 
charge too much for their services. The main contention is that 
fewer merchants could perform equal or better service at lower 
cost. “Every twenty-two families in the United States,” Mr. 
Shepherd says, “keep or try to keep one retail store alive and on 
its feet.” Tho the man generally is the earner of the family, Mr. 
Shepherd says “it really takes twenty-two ‘dads’ or other family 
‘heads’ and about sixteen sons or daughters from the community, 
or thirty-eight persons altogether, if we apply census and other 
official averages to this abstract American family, to float one 
retail store.” 

It will be seen that the question raised is one for the community 
to solve; or at least it is a community problem, rather than a 
retailers’ problem, that is presented in these articles. The question 
is not whether each of the retailers or any of them in a com- 
munity is charging too much for his goods, but whether the com- 
munity is burdened with an excess overhead because the agencies 
of distribution are too numerous. 

Production, particularly of food crops, is deemed the basic service 
in a community and a country. Yet, Mr. Shepherd says that 
“for every three farmers in the United States who raise grain, 
vegetables and meats, which are ultimately sold in the retail stores, 
there is one retail clerk or manager to help make the sale. For 
every four workmen in factories or mechanical industries, including 
carpenters, house painters and hundreds of thousands of workmen 
engaged outside of factories, there is one retail store employee or 
manager waiting to give service.” 

As an incident to the main discussion, Mr. Shepherd points to 
the numerous retail failures, to the ‘lame ducks’ who: manage 
merely to keep shop, plodders who add to the community’s retail 
overhead without contributing an equivalent in service. The ease 
with which persons enter the retail business, particularly the 
grocery business, the author cites as a hindrance to cutting down 
the general retail overhead. Useless competition is another. He 
shows that a community that divides its patronage among an 
unnecessarily large number of retailers in that way perpetuates 
a needless overhead tax. 

Retail lines, such as lumber, that require a large initial invest- 
ment in stock, plant and equipment are less burdened with in- 
competents than are lines in which a few hundreds of dollars for 
stock comprise the whole investment. The same condition gives 
stability and permanency to the personnel of lumber and similar 
lines. There are fewer changes, the aggregate of experience and 
training is greater and the methods of retailing correspondingly 
better. 

In his final article Mr. Shepherd urges consumers to pick their 
store and stick to it. That, of course, is what every retailer wants 
the people of his community to do, and he wants his place to be 
“their store.” This policy if generally put into practice would 
reduce the number of retail stores. There are some facts that 
seem to suggest the elimination of some retailers. In many com- 
munities there are today fewer than there were twenty-five years 
ago; tho there are more in the United States there are fewer in 
some communities. 

The standard by which the best retailer wishes to be judged is 
that of service. Mr. Shepherd quotes Sydney Anderson, chairman 
of the commission of agricultural inquiry, as defining the retailer’s 
function as follows: “The retailer’s true function is that of 
serving as a purchasing agent for his community; as such he 
selects and carries a reserve supply of merchandise to meet the 
requirements of the individual customer. When the retailer enters 
business he assumes the responsibility of performing a public 
function—that of providing commodities and services to his com- 
munity economically and conveniently, and of maintaining such 
environment as is necessary and desirable to the customers who 
support him. If he fails in his responsibility . ... he ceases to be 
an economic factor in the community which he serves.” 

Here is a standard to which all enterprising retail lumbermen 
will subscribe without hesitancy. If the community also sub- 
scribed to this standard and patronized only those merchants that 
maintained it there would soon not be “too many retailers.” But 
whether either community or retailers in general adopt such a 
standard or not, the individual retailer who adopts it need have 


no fear of being eliminated as a useless burden upon his com- 
munity. If the magazine articles referred to perform no other 
service than to induce retailers to study their functions and 
methods, they will perhaps contribute something toward reducing 
the burden of retail overhead of which their author complains. 





Lumbermen and Farmers Work Together 


S MERCHANTS LEARN MORE about farming and farmers 
learn more about merchandising the two classes of citizens 
discover that they have many interests in common. Both work 

for a profit and make no secret of the fact that they do so. No 
farmer expects a merchant to sell him goods at a loss, and most 
merchants are content with a profit that their intelligent farmer 
customers would deem fair and legitimate. What, therefore, has 
either to conceal from the other? What reason is there for any- 
thing but straightforwardness in their dealings with each other? 

Good farming brings prosperity to merchants as well as farmers, 
and enterprising merchants as well as enterprising farmers are 
indispensable to the making of a good community. Farmers and 
merchants as individuals are working to the same end; they ought 
to find means of organizing their efforts in behalf of community 
betterment. In a single organization they learn to understand 
one another’s aims and purposes better; they get one another’s 
viewpoints, and they are thus enabled not only to help one another 
but to help their community as a whole. 

The idea that the merchant is the farmer’s enemy or that the 
farmer does not regard the merchant as essential to him and to 
the community has long been abandoned by both farmers and 
merchants. In many communities farmers and townsmen, as mem- 
bers of the local commercial clubs are bringing about improvements 
in agriculture and in business as well as in civic affairs that could 
not be accomplished in any other way. 

Lumbermen long have realized the close relation between their 
own prosperity and that of the farmers of their communities, and 
they were among the first to work with other citizens of all classes 
in behalf of civic and other betterments. Their interests have 
been shown to be so nearly identical that they ought in the future 
as in the past to embrace every opportunity for joining forces in 
behalf of local improvement. 





Responsibility for the Coal Shortage 
N THE NEWS COLUMNS of this issue of the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN is a discussion of the coal situation by the editor of 
the Coal Dealer, published at Minneapolis, in which he ex- 
plains “Why the Northwest will go on Short Coal Rations.” There 
is no question that there is a tremendous coal shortage in the North- 
west. The writer seems disposed to attribute failure of nonunion 
mines to receive cars early in the summer to neglect on the part of 
the Interstate Commerce Commision to order railroads to supply 
these mines with cars, and he expresses the thought that the com- 
mission’s neglect was due to the refusal of influential interests rep- 
resented by men in the construction industry to submit to such an 
order. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN holds no brief for the men in the con- 
struction industry, but it is hardly prepared to agree altogether 
with the thought that this industry alone is responsible for the coal 
shortage in the Northwest. It is true that every effort has been 
made to keep moving materials needed in the construction of homes, 
for certainly next in importance to food and fuel comes housing for 
the people. 

Not a day has passed within the last fortnight that the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN has not had advices by mail or in person from lumber 
shippers in the South to the effect that their business has been 
almost completely at a standstill by reason of the fact that cars 
normally used for transporting lumber are being assigned to the 
movement of coal exclusively, and if the situation in that territory 
is a criterion, it would appear that those in authority are making 
every effort to move the coal that is so badly needed in the North- 
west and elsewhere. Perhaps this drastic diversion of cars has 
come later than it should and it may be true that mines that other- 
wise would have operated were compelled to close down early in the 
summer for lack of cars. Whether the construction industry was 
responsible for this fact, the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is not pre- 
pared to say, but it is prepared to say that so far as lumbermen 
are concerned, they stand second to none in patriotism and unsel- 
fishness and the industry would not stand in the way of any proper 
effort by railroads or by governmental authorities to supply the 
people of the country with coal in order that suffering during the 
coming winter may be prevented. 

The vigorous presentation of the situation by the editor of the 
Coal Dealer, which may be found on page 49 of this issue should 
be of much interest to every reader of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
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Commission Salesmen Organize 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Sept. 6.—Temporary 

officers of the National Association of Commis- 
sion Lumber Salesmen who will serve until 
the first general meeting next January were 
elected at a meeting today, representing twenty- 
five concerns practically all engaged in commis- 
sion selling in the Twin Cities, They are: 

President—F, A. Kingsley, Minneapolis. 

Vice president—Roy Thompson, Minneapolis. 

Secretary—M. L. Jordan, Minneapolis. 

Treasurer-—W. J. Bruce, Minneapolis. 

A. D. MeDonald is regional chairman for 
the Minneapolis district. A nationwide cam- 
paign for members is to be started in a few 
days and at the meeting next January it is 
expected to reorganize as a national body. The 
membership fees are $15 for each concern, 
with dues of $10 a year for each individual 
member. ‘‘We are not in any sense a union,’’ 
said President Kingsley today, ‘‘we are not 
antagonistic to any other branch of the indus- 
try and are not going to tell anybody what he 
has to do. We are an association and we 
hope to bring about better cojperation and a 
recognition of commission lumber salesmen as 
a separate branch of the lumber trade. Only 
those who derive a larger part of their business 
from commission selling are eligible as mem- 
bers.’’ 





Steps to form a national organization of 
commission lumber salesmen have been taken 
at three informal meetings in this city. An 
organization committee consisting of F. A. 
Kingsley, Roy Thompson, Fred Flatau, J. W. 
Phillips and W. J. Bruce was named at the 
first meeting, and it has prepared an outline 
plan for the proposed National Association of 
Commission Lumber Salesmen. Nearly all local 
concerns in that line have joined and they 
contemplate carrying the organization into 
other market centers soon. Purposes of the 
body as outlined by the committee are as 
follows: 

To afford an agency for the protection and 
maintenance of the commission lumber salesmen 
as an essential factor in the lumber industry, and 
to codrdinate the efforts of the commission sales- 
men of the United States. 

To coéperate with all other branches of the lum- 
ber industry in all programs for the more efficient 
distribution of lumber and other forest products. 

To bring about closer harmony between the com- 
mission lumber salesmen and the manufacturer, 
wholesaler and retailer. 

To establish a code of ethics for commission 
salesmen, and to endeavor to have such code of 
ethics adhered to by all members. 


The first move by the association was the 
sending of a signed petition asking an increase 
in commissions paid by western mills and 
wholesalers for selling transit cars of com- 
mon lumber, holding that the decrease made 
in 1921 was not justified by conditions. 


"SAA aaeaaaa: 


Conferees Struggling with Tariff 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 5.—The joint 
House and Senate conference committee is 
working on the tariff bill as adopted by the 
Senate, and promises are made that its report 
will be ready at the end of the week. Efforts 
to delay work on the tariff bill to prepare a re- 
port on the bonus bill were defeated. Reports 
indicate that the controversy over the tariff on 
shingles will be compromised. Representative 
Fordney has been insisting on the retention of 
the duty of 50 cents a thousand fixed in the 
House bill, whereas the Senate put shingles on 
the free list. 

In the bill as adopted by the Senate the fol- 
lowing are placed on the dutiable list: 

Sawed boards, planks, deals and all forms of 
sawed Spanish cedar, lignum vitae, lancewood, 
ebony, box, granadilla, mahogany, rosewood, satin- 
wood, Japanese maple, Japanese white oak, and 
all other cabinet woods not further manufactured 
than sawed, 15 percent. 


The Senate bill now in the conference com- 
mittee’s hands admits the following free, with 
the exceptions noted: 


Wood: Logs; timber round, unmanufactured, 
hewn, sided or squared other than by sawing, spar 
and wharf timber, firewood, handle bolts, shingle 
bolts, and other unmanufactured lumber, clap- 
boards, laths, ship timber, pulp woods; all the fore- 
going n.s.p.f. 

Any of the foregoing lumber imported from a 
country which imposes duties upon similar lumber 
imported into it would be subject to equal duties 
after the President has endeavored to remove such 
restrictions by negotiations. . 

Cedar, lignum vitae, lancewood, ebony, box, ma- 
hogany and other cabinet woods. 

Paving posts, railroad ties, telegraph and tele- 
phone poles. Pickets, palings, hoops and staves 
of wood of ali kinds. Logs of fir, spruce, cedar and 
western hemlock. 

C#@ae@aeeaeaeaeaeaaa 
Lumber Movement Declining 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 7.—The week 
ended Sept. 7 witnessed a declining lumber 
movement, says a statement by the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, based on 
telegraphic reports from producing regions. As 
compared with the previous week 357 mills, as 
against 380, report substantial decreases in 
production and orders with shipments about the 





Northern Illinois Club Call 


President E. S. Todd and Secretary 
Charles L. Schwartz, of the Northern 
Illinois Lumbermen’s Club, are sending 
out notices to the membership advising 
them that the club will hold a meeting at 
2 p. m. in the Forestry Building on the 
fair grounds of the Central States Fair 
Association, near Aurora, Ill., on Wednes- 
day, Sept. 13. After the business meeting 
in the afternoon, dinner will be served at 
6 o’clock. This affair is planned to be one 
of the most interesting and entertaining 
meetings the Northern Illinois Lumber- 
men’s Club has held in a long time. Secre- 
tary Schwartz will have charge of the ar- 
rangements as usual, which is ample as. 
surance that everything will be conducted 
on the high standard for which this organ- 
ization is noted. All members of the club 
are urged to attend. The Forestry Build- 
ing is one of the most unique structures 
in the middle West, and was visited by 
thousands of people during the recent 
fair and exposition. 











same. The notably smaller number of mills re- 
porting accounts for a part, if not all, of the 
recorded reduction in production and orders, 
tho the effects of car shortage and railway 
transportation resulting from the coal and shop- 
men’s strikes are a factor. 

Production for the week was 229,230,156 feet, 
shipments 211,429,040 and orders 200,685,405; 
the decreases from the previous week being re- 
spectively 9,711,796; 597,555 and 15,144,554 
feet. 

It is considered that the relatively greater in- 
creases over last year in production and ship- 
ments will have a stabilizing effect on the 
market. 

Shipments of all the regional associations for 
the last week were 92 percent of their produc- 
tion and orders 88 percent of production. For 
the five associations having an established nor- 
mal production, which is 212,406,797 feet for 
the week, the actual production was 97 percent 
of normal, shipments 89 percent and orders 86 
percent. 


To Handle Coast Firm’s Products 


' New York, Sept. 5—The Jayne-Yearance 
Lumber Co., just organized, has purchased the 
wholesale department of the Willapa Lumber 
Co., and will have the exclusive agency on the 
Atlantic coast for products of the Willapa firm. 
Howard Jayne, of Portland, Ore., formerly 
vice president of the Willapa company, is pres- 
ident of the new concern and will continue on 
the Coast as its buyer. Arthur H. Yearance, 
formerly manager in New York for the Willapa 
interests, is treasurer of the Jayne-Yearance 
Lumber Co., and will continue in charge of the 
New York office. 


Mr. Jayne, after a visit in New York of 
several weeks, left this city for Portland last 
Friday. Headquarters of the new firm will 
be in the old offices of the Willapa Lumber Co. 
at 2839 Grand Central Terminal. 


The Jayne-Yearance Lumber Co. will cater 
only to Atlantic coast business and to the ex- 
port business as general wholesaler by car and 
cargo. The firm will distribute fir, spruce, hem. 
lock and white pine, making a specialty of 
mixed car orders. Ralph H. Burnside will con 
tinue as president of the Willapa Lumber Co., 
which will carry on its manufacturing opera. 
tions in Washington. The Jayne-Yearance 
Lumber Co. will take care of the Willapa com- 
pany’s unshipped orders. 


1921 Cut Less Than That of 1919 


_ WasuineTon, I, C., Sept. 6—The Depart. 
ment of Commerce announces that the lumber 
cut of 710 large sawmills, according to census 
reports, showed a decrease of 578,102,000 feet, 
or 4.2 percent for 1921 as compared with the 
cut of these same mills in 1919. 


The statement, which was prepared in co- 
operation with the Department of Agriculture, 
Forest Service, covers most of the large mills 
reporting a total cut of 5,000,000 feet or more 
in either 1921 or 1919. The cut of these mills 
in 1919 represented 40 percent of the total cut 
in the United States. These mills are located 
in thirty-three States, consequently the com- 
parison reflects conditions as they were in prac- 
tically all important lumber regions in the 
United States. 


It is of particular interest to note that mills 
in the principal southern pine producing States 
show increases while those in the North and 
West generally show decreases, but since the 
cut of these large mills, considered as a whole, 
decreased but slighty from 1919 to 1921 it 
appears reasonable to forecast that the lum. 
ber cut for 1921 will not differ greatly from 
that reported for 1919. 


The comparative statement follows: 


Number 
of mills Lumber Cut—Feet B.M. 
STATE reporting 1919 1921 
Alabama ....... 34 496,845,000 571,778,000 
Arkansas ...... 37 603,495,000 613,434,000 
California ...... 34 1,001,837,000 971,210,000 
oo. 5 398,275,000 420,399,000 
GOOPRIM 6.0.2. 16 152,308,000 195,790,000 
MET dectccess 23 512,983,000 411,032,000 
Kentucky ...... 9 93,132,000 79,824,000 
Louisiana ...... 110 2,035,118,000  2,259,126,000 
cS See 54,704,000 62,561,000 
Michigan ...... 28 368,323,000 266,422,000 
Minnesota ..... 13 472,704,000 334,192,000 
Mississippi ..... 52 933,891,000  1,069,848,000 
Missouri ....... 4 48,994,000 43,698,000 
New York ..... 6 72,808,000 52,896,000 
North Carolina. 20 209,030,000 223,371,000 
Cn anes 53 1,411,969,000 1,216,563,000 
South Carolina. 23 205,138,000 291,356,000 
Tennessee ..... 14 131,506,000 123,591,000 
) eee 32 514,031,000 647,216,000 
WE weneaae 10 133,107,000 106,224,000 
Washington ... 114 3,380,797,000  2,912,441,000 
West Virginia.. 26 318,637,000 216,042,000 


All other States* 21 
TORN cs acce 710 


380,665,000 262,581,000 
13,929,697,000 13,351,595,000 








*Includes Arizona, Maryland, Massachusetts, 
Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, Ohio, Oklahoma, 
Pennsylvania, South Dakota and Wisconsin. 
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OFFERS WHITE PINE TIMBER 

I have approximately 300,000 feet of white pine 
and Norway standing timber and am in position 
to manufacture it into lumber. Please advise me 
where I may find a buyer, also the selling price 
of white pine and Norway lumber at present.— 
Inquiry No. 709. 

[The above inquiry comes from Michigan. At 
present the market for both white pine and 
Norway lumber is very good and it bids fair 
to remain so for some time. But as the future 
ean not be foretold there is always some specu- 
lation in turning trees into timber, for the 
lumber market can and does go up and down 
very rapidly. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
prints each week the current prices on white 
pine lumber and the inquirer has been referred 
to those quotations. 

White pine timber varies in value with the 
size of the trees, the cost to log, the distance 
from the mill and other factors which can not 
be accurately judged except thru a careful per- 
sonal inspection. Seemingly, however, inas- 
much as the inquirer’s trees can be sold either 
as standing timber, as logs, or after being cut 
into lumber, it should be an easy matter to dis- 
pose of them. The name of the inquirer will 
be furnished upon request.—EDITOR. | 


WANT PIANO RAILS FOR EXPORT 

We have an inquiry from abroad for hard maple 
piano rails in lengths of about 4 feet, widths 2 
or 3 inches and 1 inch and 1% inches thick. Can 
you inform us of any reliable concerns in position 
to furnish such material? The inquirer is rather 
urgent and we thought the quickest and best way 
to. obtain reliable information would be thru the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.—INQUIRY No. 722. 

[The above inquiry is inserted on behalf of a 
firm which exports American woods and which, 
thru an office in London, imports. Hard maple 
piano rails are in such demand that there are a 
number of firms which make a business of sup- 
plying this trade. The inquiry is printed here 
to give them an opportunity to get into immedi- 
ate touch with the inquirer.—EDITOR. | 


WHAT ARE CLAPBOARDS? 

We are anxious to get some information about 
the kind of lumber used on the sides of houses 
which are described as clapboard houses. We 
imagine that this style of house is simply sides 
with 10-inch or 12-inch boards about }% inch thick 
and S48. 

We would like to know how clapboards are ap- 
plied for siding, what widths are the most popular, 
what kind of wood is ordinarily used and how 
they are graded. We do not find any grades in 
the National Hardwood Lumber Association rules 
that could cover the grading of clapboards. We 
would like to have an f.o.b. mili carload price 
on a good assortment of clapboards. Please tell 
what you consider the most popular widths of ship- 
lap siding, and the proper usage of the terms 
“drop siding’ and “shiplap siding,” and the proper 
difference between them.—InqQuiry No. 719. 


[The word ‘‘clapboard’’ is a word which 
originated in New England to describe a work- 
ing of lumber which is now more generally 
known thruout the country as bevel or lap 
siding. To manufacture it l-inch or 14-inch 
boards are split diagonally making two wedge 
shaped boards. 

Architects are prone to talk about clapboards 
because that is the name given to these boards 
by the New England settlers and that is why 
clapboards are specified in so many of the archi- 
tectural drawings. Most bevel siding is 6 
inches wide, or rather, made from 6-inch stock, 
but it is made in varying widths up to 12 
inches. A great many woods make excellent 
bevel siding, among them being yellow poplar, 
southern pine, white pine, spruce, redwood, 
Pacifie coast hemlock, western white pine, sugar 
pine and red cedar. There are various other 
woods that can be used and that give good 
satisfaction. The reason the inquirer is not 
able to find clapboards listed in grading rules 
is that this is the name for a working and 


not fora grade. In other words, various grades 
of clapboards or bevel siding are made. This 
siding is also called bungalow siding to a con- 
siderable extent on the Pacific coast. 

Shiplap siding or worked -shiplap is siding 
which does not have a tongue to slip into a 


groove. The working ordinarily termed ‘‘ship- 
lap’’ very well illustrates this. One board fits 
into the next very easily but the joint is not 
held in place by a tongue fitting into a groove. 
This type of working is often called ‘‘rustic.’’ 
Drop siding is siding worked to a tongue and 
groove. In other words, where the boards join 
a tongue fits into a groove. 

Eight and 10-inch stock seems to be the most 
popular for shiplap siding. Some of this stock 
is run to imitate clapboards or bevel siding and 
makes very attractive siding. Pattern No. 115 
is particularly adapted to this. Drop siding 
is most popular in 6-inch width. 

The name of the inquirer, who is located in 
Tennessee, will be given to anyone who desires 
to quote on carloads of clapboards or bevel sid- 
ing.— EDITOR. | , 





BARGES FOR HAULING LOGS 


Referring to the query regarding vessels for 
carrying logs, the best vessels for this purpose I 
have seen, and such vessels I am loading, are of a 
capacity from 90,000 to 
100,000 feet. These barges 


are open and two steam ' 


in the United States,’’ which gives the shrink- 
age from green to oven-dry condition of a num- 
ber of the hardwoods produced in this country. 
A copy of Bulletin No. 676 may also be useful. 
It is entitled ‘‘The Relation of the Shrinkage 
and Strength Properties of Wood to Its Spe- 
cific Gravity.’’ Both bulletins may be obtained 
from the Forest Service, Washington, D, C.— 
EDITOR. | 


PRICES OF RED GUM 

We want to ask your opinion as to why red 
gum is higher as compared with other grades.— 
INQuIRY No. 724. 

[This inquiry comes from a statistical organ- 
ization and consequently it is pertinent to ex- 
plain that red gum is not a grade but is the 
name that lumbermen apply to a species of 
wood. In all probability. what the inquirer 
seeks is a reason for the large spread in prices 
of corresponding grades of sap gum and red 
gum where sap is considered a defect in the 
red gum. Briefly stated, the law of supply and 
demand governs prices for gum. The demand 
is always much greater for red gum from which 
sapwood is excluded than it is for sap gum, 
consequently there is a very large spread in 
prices. Red gum from which sapwood is ex- 
cluded is in great demand and furthermore 
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derricks are carried in the 
middle of each. The 
barges can be loaded with- 
in less than thirty work- 
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ing hours, with two men 
in the hold, one man at 
the engine and two men 
on the ground. 











The lumber _ vessels 
used for logging transportation are very costly 
to load, not less than $2.50 a thousand and 
more according to size of logs. 

For further information I refer the inquirer to 
the Marvil Package Co., Laurel, Del., owner.— 
ALBERT R. KAMp#, Norfolk, Va. 

[The foregoing comment has reference to 
Inquiry No. 661, which appeared in the AmMErR- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN of July 22, page 32.—EpI- 
TOR. | 


WANTS CHURCH PEW FURNITURE 

Will you please furnish us with the names of 
any church pew manufacturers located in North 
Carolina ?—INQuiIRY No. 721. 

[The above inquiry is inserted on behalf of 
a North Carolina company. Some names of 
church furniture manufacturers have been giv- 
en to the inquirer, but only one is located in 
North Carolina. The inquiry is printed here 
with the thought that lumber salesmen supply- 
ing the requirements of concerns manufacturing 
church furniture, will be glad to pass this tip 
on to their customers. The address will be 
furnished upon request.—EDIToR. | 





HARDWOOD SHRINKAGE IN DRYING 

What will be the amount of shrinkage for dif- 
ferent species of hardwood lumber per thousand 
feet in kiln drying 5 percent moisture content ?— 
Inquiry No. 720. 


[If the lumber is properly sawn there will be 
little loss in the actual board tally. Of course, 
most hardwoods are scaled by rule and the 
give and take method of scaling is used. Con- 
sequently if the boards are so cut that a ma- 
jority of them will come slightly under the 
half-foot division of the scaling rule, there will 
be an actual loss in scaling. 

Presumably, what the inquirer wants, how- 
ever, is a statement of how much individual 
boards will shrink. The rate of shrinkage will 
vary with the species of wood and whether it 
is flat grain or vertical grain; the amount of 
shrinkage will vary with the width, the thick- 
ness and the length. The inquirer may obtain 
a copy of Forest Service Bulletin No. 556 en- 
titled ‘‘ Mechanical Properties of Woods Grown 


this demand is constantly growing as more and 
more consumers come to realize the intrinsic 
worth of gum. 

Other factors that influence the price of gum 
at present are the comparative scarcity of un- 
sold stocks resulting from low production and 
a heavy demand which has been well sustained 
for some months. Production of gum was very 
greatly curtailed in the flooded regions last 
spring and unsold stocks on hand are known 
to be much below normal, tho no exact figures 
are available. 

A fact to consider in connection with the 
demand for and consequently the price of red 
gum is that this year low priced and medium 
priced furniture has sold very well, but high 
priced has not moved at all. Gum is being 
used more and more for furniture of these two 
classes, being substituted for many other woods. 
Gum itself makes very excellent furniture. It 
is available in considerable quantity and it can 
readily be stained to match mahogany or wal- 
nut. As a consequence more and more furni- 
ture manufacturers are making the dimension 
pieces of furniture out of gum. Table legs are 
being made. from gum where solid or veneered 
walnut or mahogany table tops are being em- 
ployed. 

The uses for sap gum are much more limited 
than the uses for red gum and the supply is 
very frequently larger than the demand, with 
the result that prices remain low.—EpITor. ] 


OFFERS BATTERY SEPARATOR STOCK 

I have a small mill cutting Port Orford cedar 
stock of the following dimensions and would like 
a market for same: 18 inches long, 6% inches 
wide and cut about six to the inch. Can cut about 
10,000 pieces a day. This stock is known as 
separator stock and is sawn, not rotary cut.— 
InquiRY No. 723. 


[The above inquiry comes from an operator 
located in Oregon. Port Orford cedar is con- 
sidered an exceptionally valuable wood for bat- 
tery separators and large quantities are used 
for that purpose. It also is a wood that has a 
very wide range of uses. The address of the 


inquirer will be given upon request.—Ebp1Tor. ] 
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In the Hardwood Field 


It is estimated that hardwood production in 
southern and eastern territories has been cur- 
tailed 35 to 50 percent thru lack of transporta- 
tion facilities, additional mills constantly being 
forced to close down on account of inability 
to secure cars in which to bring in logs. No 
relief in this situation is looked for until some 
time after the end of the railroad shopmen’s 
strike—which happily now seems close at hand 
—for the reason that bad order cars are piling 
up and it will require time to repair enough 
of them to make any appreciable difference in 
transportation service. The outward move- 
ment of manufactured lumber is daily becoming 
more restricted. The Illinois Central railroad 
is the only carrier serving the southern hard- 
wood producing territory which maintains an 
open route to northern and eastern consuming 
centers; it has not enough cars to supply all 
requirements, and will not accept freight orig- 
inating on or requiring delivery over other lines. 
Mills located on other roads find themselves in 
an almost hopeless, or at least most discourag- 
ing, situation. Hardwood demand continues 
heavy, with big consumers, who evidently are 
not willing to take chances on a more serious 
tie-up of transportation, searching the market 
for stocks and picking up everything suited 
to their requirements that they can loeate. In 
nearly every case they demand that shipments 
be made immediately, and tracers to follow 
them thru. This uncertainty regarding future 
supplies appears to have aroused the furniture 
interests from their indifference, for they are 
again on the market quite actively. Tho trade 
with the automobile industry has slackened off 
somewhat of late, it is still an important fae- 
tor. Flooring manufacturers, however, continue 
to be the leading purchasers, having heavy 
order files, and are buying everything in plain 
red and white oak that they can find. Box and 
crating manufacturers absorb large quantities 
of low grade cottonwood, gum, elm, maple and 
other woods; the miscellaneous demand is brisk, 
and the recent increase in export trade is being 
well maintained. Hence the market is very 
strong. Such soft spots as developed some 
time ago are gradually disappearing and prices 
have advanced in some cases. Northern hard- 
woods remain strong with a good demand and 
very low stocks. 


Status of Southern Pine 


Tho demand has undeniably decreased dur- 
ing the last two weeks, southern pine lumber 
is becoming harder to get and the market is 
gathering additional strength. It appears that 
the greatest decrease in trade has developed in 
the rural sections, especially in the middle 
West, the farmers hesitating to pay the ad- 
vanced prices of building and repair materials 
in view of the lower prices which their prod- 
ucts generally are bringing. Another reason is 
that grain shipments are being delayed, so 
that cash is not coming to hand when ex- 
pected. There has also developed a slight lull 
in city demand. New building in many sec- 
tions is not being started as readily as earlier 
in the season, and dealers are becoming a little 
uncertain regarding the immediate future and 
are therefore disposed to hold back. But they 
are still moving out considerable quantities of 
lumber from their yards, and as they are 
running short of stock are beginning to do 
much trading and substituting. This indicates 
that they are gradually depleting their stocks 
and are building up a reserve of demand. The 
strike situation undoubtedly is a considerable 
factor, as'many buyers have large quantities 
of lumber on the road and are not willing to 
place additional orders until they have re- 
ceived what they have already bought. The 
mills meanwhile are not disposed to worry 
about the trend of business in the immediate 
future, convinced that it will be governed by 
developments in the strike situation that are 


There are excellent 
prospects for an early settlement of the strike, 
and if one is reached the effect on business 


beyond their control. 


will be markedly beneficial. At present the 
mills are engrossed in their more immediate 
problems, centering their attention on car sup- 
ply. This is growing steadily worse as box 
cars are being moved westward to the grain 
sections and the gondolas to the coal mines, 
the result being a progressive curtailment of 
lumber production. For this reason, as well 
as because of the low and broken stocks and 
the rapid piling up of orders, the mills are 
one by one withdrawing from the market. 
The orders tendered them, which are of sizable 
volume, for the most part call for rush ship- 
ment, which few mills will guarantee. Where 
immediate deliveries can be given, lumber 
often brings a premium. 


Western Pines and Redwood 


The market for western pines holds up 
strongly, and there is every indication that it 
will continue to do so regardless of the outcome 
of the railroad strike. It is felt that the cur- 
rent strong demand is not entirely due to de- 
sire for protection against future eventualities, 
or feared that it will die down upon assurance 
that transportation difficulties will not inter- 
fere with deliveries, the manufacturers believ- 
ing it to be the result of well defined require- 
ments which will keep the market active for an 
indefinite time. The California manufacturers 
of white and sugar pine see an excellent fall 
trade in prospect. Buyers are canvassing the 





Statistics on the Lumber Movement 
for the Week Ended Aug. 26 Have 
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Publication in This Issue 





market assiduously for No. 1 shop, but suc- 
ceed in locating only a very little. No. 2 shop 
also has a good demand, and is not in surplus. 
The retail trade, both in California and the 
middle West, is buying sizable quantities of fin- 
ish and common boards, and some siding. Ship- 
ments are going forward steadily, the car situ- 
ation not being so serious in California as in 
other regions. Prices are firm and show an 
advancing tendency. Redwood siding is en- 
joying a very good call, and factory lumber is 
fairly active; but demand on the whole is a 
little slower. Prices on uppers hold firm, but 
common has developed a few soft spots. Pro- 
duction is well maintained, and shipments are 
steady. 


Douglas Fir Trade Features 


Tremendous strength features the Douglas 
fir market, which is remarkably active, despite 
the difficulties that the shortage of logs and 
rail transportation facilities impose upon the 
industry. The opinion seems strong on the 
Coast that no early relaxation will set in, 
either in market activity or in prices; but it 
is also firmly believed that conditions will not 
result in a runaway market. Prices have at- 
tained their present high level in an orderly 
manner, without evidence of the chaos that 
featured the not dissimilar situation two years 
ago. This doubtless is due to the united efforts 
of the industry to maintain the market on a 
sound basis, inspired by a genuine desire to 
avoid a runaway market at all costs in the 
realization that such would do the industry in- 
finitely more harm than good. The log short- 
age which resulted from the serious forest fire 
menace that was only recently removed is 
still hampering the mills; but the logging 
camps are again operating, in most cases at 
full capacity, and logs are beginning to come 
out of the woods in volume. Fears of a log 
shortage crippling the industry have there- 
fore given way to misgivings over the trans- 


portation situation, which is becoming steadily 
worse. Reports of an impending settlement 
of the railway shopmen’s strike inspire hope, 
but it is realized that even after the diffieul- 
ties with the shopmen have been adjusted it 
will be some time before any marked improve- 
ment in the car supply can be looked for. 
However, shipments are close to normal, de- 
spite the car shortage, which anomaly is 
accounted for by the fact that nearly 40 per- 
eent of the deliveries are being made by 
water, and that a number of mills, rather than 
take chances of being able to ship out specified 
orders, are putting their output on wheels 
before it has been sold. A heavy transit line 
has been the consequence; and this apparently 
suits the trade, for the transit cars are being 
picked up rapidly. Some slowing down in 
demand from the middle West has been noted 
of late, due to hesitation on the part of both 
builder and dealer caused by high prices. Re- 
ports from the California market, to the con- 
trary, indicate expansion in the already heavy 
demand there. It appears that fall buying is 
opening up early in that section. Heavy 
business continues to be transacted with the 
Atlantic coast. New York advices state that 
demand thruout that territory remains exceel- 
lent and is sufficient to take care of the fir 
cargoes as fast as they arrive. Export trade 
is showing a little more activity, and foreign 
inquiries are of such nature as to indicate 
imperative needs arising in several parts of 
the world. The mills meanwhile hold strictly 
to their policy of booking business with ecau- 
tion, and it is noticeable that they are not 
very desirous of special cutting. 


North Carolma Pine Factors 


There is a brisk demand for North Caro- 
lina pine but on account of the decreasing 
stocks at the mills, sales are being even more 
carefully restricted than heretofore. Prices 
on some items of No. 2 & better have advanced 
sharply during the last week or two, and the 
general tendency appears to be upward. Re- 
tailers and other buyers are searching for 
stocks suited to their requirements, and when 
such are found usually order without much dis- 
cussion of price. Most purchases are made 
for immediate delivery, as stocks thruout North 
Carolina pine territory as a rule are heavily 
depleted; but the mills are beginning to feel 
the pinch of car shortage more severely than 
heretofore, and often experience considerable 
trouble in securing the equipment required. 
Shipments therefore have slowed down notice- 
ably of.Jate. The mills are making every effort 
to increase their production, as their conviction 
is that business will be heavy for an indefinite 
period, especially after the rail strike has been 
settled. The demand for flooring, thin ceiling, 
partition, roofers and other building items is 
particularly heavy, with New England a lead- 
ing customer. 


With the Cypress Manufacturers 


There is a well sustained demand for ey- 
press, coming especially from retail yards in 
both cities and the country. ‘ Industrial con- 
sumers seem to be suffering from fuel short- 
age and for that reason are proceeding with 
utmost caution in making purchases. The mills 
are restricting their bookings on account of 
inability to secure a supply of cars that is any- 
where near ample. Demand runs heavily toward 
trim, and moldings are enjoying a good eall. 
Orders are for the most part of badly mixed 
character and call for immediate shipment, 
and this the mills can not promise. Stocks are 
still low and broken in assortment, so it is 
difficult to place an order for a mixed ear no 
matter what the shipping instructions are. 
Transits are in big request, and often bring 
premiums if they contain just what the buyer 
needs. Prices hold up strongly, and have in 
some instances been advanced. 
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MUNICIPAL LUMBER YARD PROPOSAL KILLED 


Omaua, Nes., Sept. 5.—A petition was vigor- 
ously circulated in Lincoln, Neb., recently, ob- 
taining signers to ask for the submission at the 
city election Sept. 12 of the question of estab- 
lishing a municipal lumber yard. 

The necessary signers had been obtained to 
make the petition legal, and the matter would 
have gone to the people at the city election, had 
it not been for the fact that twenty signers 
came forward and withdrew their names from 
the petition. This brought the number of sign 
ers below the required legal number, and left 
the proposition on the rocks. 

The petition went into circulation immedi- 
ately after the court issued a perpetual injunc- 
tion forbidding the city of Lincoln from engag- 
ing in the coal business, after the Lincoln mu- 
nicipal coal yard had been in operation more 
than a year. 

The proposal for a municipal lumber yard 
earried with it the proposal for a municipal 
department store also. Both went down with 
the withdrawal of the twenty signatures. 


("SRP EBAEEEAS 


BRITISH LUMBERMAN VISITS ICELAND 


[celand’s trade is discussed very interesting- 
ly by a recent visitor, Sir John Fleming, past 
president of the Timber Trade Federation, of 
Great Britain, who wrote an account of his 
trip for the Timber Trades Journal, of London. 
[celand is about 1,000 miles from England and 
its capital, Reykjavik, is a very old city with 
a present population of about 18,000, but its 


growth recently has been very rapid, for it has *.” 


doubled its population in the last thirteen years. 
[t is, says the visitor, a queer mixture of old 
white painted wooden buildings and new con- 
crete structures. Sir John was surprised to 
find a comparatively uptodate sawmill near the 
harbor, over which he was shown by the pro- 
prietor, Mr. Sveansson, who was preparing to 
substitute for present steam equipment an elec- 
trie drive, current to be supplied by the mu- 
nicipality. Neither floorings nor wall linings 
are manufactured, but moldings, barrels and 
other items are turned out. There is an annual 
import into Iceland of about 1,000 standards 
of rather poor quality of battens and bulk tim- 
bers from Norway in small sailing crafts; floor- 
ings and higher grade items are imported from 
southern Swedish ports. Reykjavik prohibits 
the use of wood in house building and quite 
small and simple concrete houses cost the 
equivalent of £800 to £1,000 each. Reflecting 
on the use of low grades in Iceland, Sir John 
Fleming does a little moralizing, saying: 

These goods seem to please the importers and 
the point is, might a lower quality not suit us? 
At present the pick of the world’s wood goods 
comes to England. Can we afford it any longer? 
Is it not time that architects should cease to be 
80 particular in their demands? Is whitewood not 
perfectly sufficient for almost all purposes? Is a 


little sapwood, if kept dry and yellow, not just 
as good as the rest? What is wrong with geod, 


sound knots? What harm is there in a good bit 
of want in scantlings to be concealed from sight? 

Ditches and quarry holes rather discourage 
strangers from motoring, but the Islanders fly 
over them with their Fords, Overlands and 
Chevrolets. The chief attractions of the island 
are the Fjords with very little villages around 
the coast line, and the quaint farms in the in- 
terior. Some rivers and lakes teem with lovely 
trout and some with salmon. 


“SUSIE” AND “STONIE” WORK TOGETHER 


Moorez, WasuH., Sept. 2.—Lake Chelan, about 
60 miles long and 2,100 feet, plus, deep, is 
1,079 feet above sea level. Along this lake 
mountains rise to a height of 8,000 feet and 
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along the sides of these mountains more young 
fir and pine are grown than the United States 
Forest Service can plant for many years and, 
in the language of a well known Washington 
forest conservationist, ‘‘makes all the Govern- 
ment tree planting industry look like the work 
of Lilliputians.’’ In this district is operated 
a novel combination that works for the Forest 
Service, it being known as ‘‘Susie’’ and 
‘“Stonie.’’ In a 30-foot motor boat they go up 
and down the length of the lake looking for 
forest fires and running the trails. ‘‘Susie’’ is 
a 14-hand high mule, age 20, and ‘‘Stonie’’ is 
her boss, one of the forest rangers. When they 
come to a landing place ‘‘Susie’’ jumps over- 
board and swims ashore. She never runs away 
but hangs around the camp like a dog. She 
is the most noted pack animal in northeast 
Washington. 


HOLDING A COAL car now means holding back 
coal, for delivery now is a question of car sup- 
ply not coal supply. Every delay may be the 
cause of sickness and suffering; unload every 
coal ear at once. 


“Stonie” and ‘Susie’’ on Way Up Lake Chelan 


ALREADY DOING FLOURISHING BUSINESS 


New York, Sept. 5.—Less than a month old, 
the Enteen Lumber & Supply Co. has already 
constructed a pretty little office building and 
laid out sheds on a 2-acre tract at Locust Ave- 
nue and the railroad tracks, opposite the Jamai- 
ca racetrack. The company selected a site in 
the heart of a section that is growing rapidly 
and it already is doing a flourishing business. 

Aaron Enteen is president of the company, 
Louis Enteen is treasurer and Joseph B. En- 
teen secretary. All three were formerly with 
the J. T. Sullivan Lumber Co. and all have had 
wide experience as lumber retailers in Brooklyn 
and its suburbs. 

Already the company has applied to the 
Long Island railroad for a siding, but mean- 
while it is hauling supplies from the freight 
station at St. Albans, The company owns one 
auto truck and three horse drawn vehicles. 
Work has been started on the sheds and some 
lumber already is under cover, its stock already 
including fir, white pine, southern pine shin- 
gles and lath. In addition to other improve- 
ments, a garage and stable have been com- 
pleted. Said Aaron Enteen: 

Business has far exceeded our expectations. No 
firm starting out in the lumber business could have 
hoped for better results than we have experienced. 
We expect a big fall business. It seems that we 
were fortunate in the choice of a site. We expect 
eventually to have facilities to handle any business 
that may come our way. We have a lot more lum- 
ber ordered and day by day we ex- 
pect to improve the appearance of 
the plant. 

Mr. Enteen was asked if he 
did not think it risky to start 
business in the face of incon- 
veniences that might arise in 
the event of more serious con- 
ditions resulting from the rail- 
road strike. He replied: 

Personally I don’t think conditions are going to 
become serious, but if they should we will put our 
sole dependence on automobile trucks and I guess 
jn get along just about as well as the other 
ellow, 


PINER INSTALLS HARDWOOD BAND MILL 


CAMDEN, TEX., Sept. 5.—The long established 
southern pine manufacturing operation here of 
W. T. Carter & Bro. has just finished an 8-foot 
hardwood band mill which is now running. It 
is expected to produce an average of 35,000 
feet a day, principally of oak and gum, of 
which the company has a great amount in 
stumpage. 

The mill feed and carriage are of Allis- 
Chalmer’s make, while all transmission machin- 
ery, edger and trimmer were manufactured 
by the Lufkin Foundry & Machine Works, of 
Lufkin, Tex. 


Sales will be handled by the company’s offices 
at Houston under the management of J. J. 
Carroll. <A. L. Carter is president of the 
company. 


























(Left) Cutting 8/4 FAS maple at a West Virginia plant. (Right) A fair sample of mixed West Virginia hardwood logs awaiting trans- 
portation to the mill. The message sent to the trade every week thru the American Lumberman by a group of producers has attracted 
attention of buyers all over the world to the excellent qualities of maple and other hardwoods grown and manufactured in the moun- 


tains of West Virginia. 
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Some High Lights in the Day’s Mail 


Crop Conditions Excellent 

Crop conditions in this section are ex- 
cellent and it is the general opinion that 
farmers are going to make a good cleanup 
this year and be able to pay off a good 
many of the obligations which they have 
incurred during the last two years. Our 
common lumber largely is hemlock, and 
being located clese to the markets we have 
not experienced any great difficulty in ob- 
taining what we need. Just lately a short- 
age of cement has made itself felt and un- 
less the cement companies will be able to 
loosen up and ship a normal amount of 
cement during the fall months, I am afraid 
we are going to be handicapped so far as 
new jobs being started is concerned.—From 
a Wisconsin dealer. 


Shipments Slow 


Shipments certainly are very slow and 
just now is seems almost impossible to place 
orders for desirable brands of longleaf yel- 
low pine piece stuff—From a Michigan 
dealer. 


Do Not Fear Mail Order Houses 


The mail-order houses are advertising 
strongly for business and I have heard that 
they also are pushing their plan of financing 
building operations. I feel, however, that 
we have nothing to fear from them even 
tho they offer to finance home construction 
on an easy payment plan, because when a 
customer learns the prices he is paying for 
' the material, I am inclined to believe that 
he will conclude that the extra price will 
not compensate for the easy payment finan- 
cing.—F'rom a Wisconsin dealer. 


Situation Rather Peculiar 


There’s something peculiar about things 
in our community. Farmers have been fail- 
ing for the last several years on account 
of drouth and prices for their stock and 
products and the high cost of living, still 
up to now this has been one of the best 
lumber seasons this country ever had. My 


proof for this is that two of our yards had 
had but one delivery of stock this season. 
One yard added two trucks; the other yard 
I noticed had to hire help—this in addition 
to what I have done in keeping one team 
busy. Yet I can’t expect much more this 
season. The strike and the dry weather 
having caused crops to fail and our bank 
failure of a year ago must both have an 
effect; also because of prices going up. This 











Your Mr. Kerr gave us some 
interesting points in the Realm of 
the Retailer in the Sept. 2 issue. 
So also was the News and Point- 
ers for Retailers on page 42 good. 
As our printer has been behind 
with his job work, we find that 
we are in time with him for a 
slight change in the make-up of 
our letterhead, so we are going 
to use a point or two as men- 
tioned by your paper on this 
same page under the caption 
“What Does Your Letterhead 
Tell.” The reader of your jour- 
nal can’t fail to make it worth his 
money.— From a _ Nebraska 
Dealer. 
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business of prices going up on everything 
with labor’s wages expected to decrease 
is a one-sided affair. Continued increases 
in the prices of building are bound to hak 
construction work.—F rom a Missouri lumber 
dealer. 


Making the Best of It 


We have some trouble in getting ship- 
ments, but fortunately have not delayed a 
single job that we are furnishing. Of 
course the cement proposition now is delay- 
ing things badly, but we are trying to make 
the best of it—From a Wisconsin dealer. 


Orders to Be Filled 


We are having all kinds of trouble placing 
orders. Fortunately we bought early and 
do not need a lot of stuff, but the writer has 
had orders for several mixed cars on his desk 
for two or three weeks and has been unable 
to place them. If the railroad strike is 
cleared up business will go ahead. We be- 
lieve that business will be fine for several 
years if we can only get these strikes and 
other unpleasant things of similar character 
out of the way once and for all.—From a 
Michigan dealer. 





Those Hemlock Knot Holes 


Question: Can a retail merchant demand 
the knots that are lost out of the knot holes 
of merchantable hemlock boards?—An Ohio 
dealer. 


Steady Market Essential 


A steady lumber market is one of the 
most essential things the retail lumber dealer 
desires. Sharp advances are no good for the 
manufacturer, wholesaler or retailer in the 
end as the reaction generally is greater than 
the advance on these runaway markets. 
Such was the case a year ago and these 
sharp advances paralyze business.—F'rom an 
Ohio dealer. 


Business in Towns Good 


This is a good year and it is a bad year 
in this section. Corn and wheat are fair; 
cattle poor, hogs pretty good. The price of 
wheat is low and corn is selling at from 43 to 
45 cents a bushel. Farmers find corn fed to 
hogs to be more profitable than selling it 
direct. The railroad situation is not satis- 
factory. Last week a shipment of cattle 
was unloaded half way between Boonville 
and St. Louis and farmers are “up in the 
air” over it. Stocks in retail lumber yards 
are badly broken. Retail lumbermen com- 
plain at the slowness with which cars come 
thru. Business in the towns is good; coun- 
try trade is poor.—From a Missouri corre- 
spondent. 





TEACHING THE BUILDING TRADES 


The engagement of C. L. Bailey, educational 
director of the Cincinnati building trades 
school, to supervise and enlarge its trade school 
in Chicago during the coming autumn is an- 
nounced by the Citizens Committee to Enforce 
the Landis Award. The school, which now main- 
tains classes in plumbing, will teach painting 
and decorating, sheet metal work, carpentry, 
and blue print reading when the expansion is 
completed in September. 


A review of the committee’s work for August 
shows a new high monthly record of 2,513 in 
the number of mechanics placed. This brings 
the total Landis award mechanics placed in 
the thirteen ‘‘outlaw trades’’ to 19,629—a sig- 
nificant figure when it is realized that the entire 
membership of the Chicago building trades 
council during recent years has been under the 
50,000 mark. 

The total of the Landis award work under 
construction reported to the committee on Aug. 
31 reached $87,000,000. In addition buildings 
valued at, $4,000,000 were finished during the 
month and turned over to their owners. Com- 
mittee contractors continue to average 81 per- 
cent of the value of all contracts let in the 
$25,000 or over class. 

Plans for enlarging the trade school necessi- 
tate much. greater floor space. A new location 
has been secured and the installation of the 


necessary machinery for trade instruction will 
begin soon. All tuition is free. 

Regarding the school F. W. Armstrong, gen- 
eral manager of the committee, said: 


We tested out the trade school idea thoroly with 
the plumbers. We found it not only practical but 
invaluable to contractors and mechanics alike. Men 
who .were in the “helper” class soon brought their 
skill up to the required mechanical standards. A 
number of new and competent foremen were trained 
as a result of the two months these classes have 
been in operation. The attendance, which began 
with twenty on the opening night, has averaged 
sixty-five during the last few sessions. 

The men were delighted because they found it 
gave them an opportunity to move ahead in their 
trades. The contractors were delighted because 
they found the school was improving not only 
the skill but the morale of the employees. Com- 
mon problems were brought up and discussed. 
Defects in work were eliminated, 

The new courses will be divided into three 
classes. of instruction, designed for apprentices, 
improvement of journeymen, and for men who 
have the ability to make good foremen. 

Naturally, radical departures in the teaching 
of apprentices will be made from the old union 
training rules and regulations. ‘The courses will 
aim at increasing an apprentice’s skill as rap- 
idly as possible and still give thoro training. The 
union courses were frequently so laid out over 
such a prolonged period of time that only the boys 
who were unusually persevering or unusually stupid 
survived. More frequently the latter was the 
case. 


Our present plans call for a period of intensive 
training, probably three weeks, altho the details 
are being worked out by Mr. Bailey. After that, 
the boy will spend one or one-half day a week at 
the school and the rest of his time in actual 
practical work with one of the Landis award con- 
tractors. 


Mr. Bailey comes to the committee with eight 
years of practical experience as a trade school 
instructor and organizer. 


BUILDING PERMITS SHOW GAIN 


Satt Lake Crry, Uran, Sept. 5.—This city’s 
building permits for 1922 are expected to ex- 
ceed those of any previous year. The value of 
the permits for the first eight months of this 
year—new constructions, alterations and re- 
pairs—involve a total outlay of $2,669,175, 
compared with $2,109,344 for 1921, regarded 
as an unusually good year. On or before Sept. 
15 the tallest building ever erected in the city 
will be begun. It is to be a bank building 
and will be constructed on the southeast cor- 
ner of Main and Second South streets. In ad- 
dition to the main floor and a mezzanine floor, 
there will be seventeen office floors for rent. 
The cost of this building will be $1,250,000. 
Other public buildings are to be constructed 
soon, including a new depot for the electric 
railroad companies, to cost $200,000, and a 
home for an auto agency, to cost $250,000. 
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Business Is Booming in a New York Industrial City of 25,000—Some of 


the Advantages and Disadvantages of Retailing in Such a Community 


Lockport, N. Y., is one of the great number 
of industrial cities in the Empire State. It 
is a place of about 25,000 people, which does 
not make a large city as cities run in this part 
of the world. Points that west of the Missouri 
River in the plains country would be considered 
leading cities, over here refer to themselves as 
villages. I was told that Lockport has above 
two hundred industries, and they are of a 
wide variety. Martin Clifford, one of the re- 
tail lumbermen of the city, stated that on 
account of its diversified industries Lockport is 
pretty safe from complete stagnation no matter 
what the business pulse may be doing else- 
where. Some industry, and usually many, will 
be working right thru 
so called periods of 
depression. It is im- 
possible to name all 
these industries un- 
less one started out 
to take a_ business 
census. I remember 
that one textile con- 
cern has for a number 
of years made all the 


towels used by the 
Pullman Co. in _ its 
sleeping cars. I’ve 


used these towels in 
several different parts 
of the country without 
ever thinking of the 
job of making them 
and without wonder- 
ing who did it. 
Lockport is in west- 
ern New York, about 
twenty-five miles from 
Niagara Falls. The 
great barge canal runs 
thru the city, and in- 
deed one of the prin- 
cipal street intersec- 
tions is tunneled by 
this canal. The en- 
gineers put rafters in 
the form of huge steel 
beams over the canal, 
and these beams sup- 
port the paving; so 
there is quite a large 
open square where 
tides of traffic flow 
by and where scores and hundreds of cars are 
parked. The canal barges disappear at one end 
of this square and reappear at the other. 
There is a lock in the canal near this square, 
and here the big boats are raised or lowered, 
depending on the direction they are going. 
Mr. Clifford’s yard is located on the canal, 
but he tells me he has no lumber brought in 
in that way. Barge rates on lumber are prac- 
tically as high as rail rates, and the boats are 
pretty slow. There is a great use made of this 
water route for hauling freight, however, but 
it is mostly either package freight or shipments 
that go in cargo lots. Not such a great while 
ago the canal hauled much of the lumber used 
in that part of the State thru which it flowed; 
but in those days lumber was bought in cargo 
lots. It was mill-run stuff and was sorted 
and remanufactured in the yards. As competi- 
tion became stiffer and demand was more ex- 
acting retailers were compelled to buy graded 
and sorted lumber so that they could be sure of 
getting the lengths, sizes and quality which 
they needed. If a dealer needs 10,000 feet of 
2 by 4’s in various lengths and buys a cargo of 
lumber in order to get them he is somewhat 
peeved to find nothing in the lot smaller than 
2 by 6. This is the reason that retailers quit 
buying mill-run lumber many years ago; and 





with the decline in mill-run shipments the canal 
lost favor as a carrier with lumber retailers. 


Makes Specialty of Selling to Industrials 


Mr. Clifford’s yard is different in one re- 
spect from any I’ve seen in quite a while. He 
does a general business, sells house bills and 
accommodates pick-up trade; but his specialty 
is selling to industrial concerns. In Lockport 
with its two hundred factory concerns there is 
a big demand for lumber to be used in industry. 
New factory buildings and warehouses are being 
built, and repairs are being made. The in- 
dustrial revival which is so much apparent in 
this part of the world and that has been in 
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it has to fight to get paid. I take some of this 
trade, of course. It’s part of the business of 
running a yard, and we make some money out of 
it. But when I have to choose between ex- 
panding my industrial trade or my house build- 
ing trade I take the first.’’ 


Lockport Has Three Yards 


There are three yards in this city of 25,000 
people. The Realm has been working in the 
middle West and the South for some time, so 
this small number of yards seemed to us quite 
novel; but when we spoke of it Mr. Clifford 
couldn’t see that it was at all unusual. The 
process of diminishing the number of yards has 
gone forward pretty 
steadily in the East 
for a number of years. 
In fact, it is doubtful 
if the East ever had 
the swarms of yards 
that the middle West 
and the Southwest 
had. Eastern popu- 
lation inereased more 
gradually, and saw- 
mills slowly turned to 
retailing or went out 
of business. As the 
demand for retail lum- 
ber increased it was 
accompanied with a 
demand for lumber 
machined to certain 
sizes and worked in 
certain patterns, so 
the planing mill came 
along as a natural 
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The sale of farm products to passersby is becoming a more and more Important activity of the 
farm. The material which is best displayed naturally attracts the most customers. 
quently a retail lumberman can sell a lot of material for wayside booths and incidentally most 
of the material used in building them can be short length stuff 


progress since spring has given a great boost 
to this business in this city. Mr. Clifford men- 
tioned some new paper mills and a number of 
other. projects for which he was selling lumber 
at the time of my visit. 

‘All the trade this year got started after 
April 15,’’ Mr. Clifford said. ‘‘Last year was 
pretty hard sledding. In most times of de- 
pression the factories are engaged in making 
repairs, and some are expanding a little. This 
keeps trade moving somewhat even in bad times. 
But last year for some reason or other these 
industries were not doing a thing. They were 
not spending a nickel. At the present time 
we are having a hard time to get stock fast 
enough. It is like war times or the top of the 
big boom following the war in that respect. 
We have some cars lost over at Tonawanda, 
on account of labor disturbances. We need 
them badly, but we can’t seem to get them. 
As a matter of fact we’ve been trucking some 
stuff over from Tonawanda to fill out the most 
serious breaks in the stock. 

“*T like industrial trade, and I like it for 
several reasons. It’s pretty large in volume, 
and there’s no trouble about settlements. On 
the tenth of the month everything is settled 
up. In dealing with contractors and carpenters 
a yard has to fight to get the business and then 
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partner of the yard. 


a And the first thing 
pot VLD. hee) §=6anybody knew it cost 
SEX eee §=6—juite a bit of money 


to get a yard going. 

Contrast this with 
the ease of starting a 
lumber yard in the 
early days in the mid- 
western and _ south, 
western States. A 
vacant lot could be 
bought for a trifle or 
rented for a song. A 
few mixed cars of 
lumber, an office ten 
feet square, and the thing was done. In those 
States, like Oklahoma, where the tide of im- 
migration rolled in like a flood and where every 
newcomer had to have some buildings even tho 
they were small and primitive, these rough and 
tumble yards increased like grasshoppers. Later 
on, when the country was settled and the first 
sets of buildings were up a lingering malady 
attacked these businesses, and only the strong- 
est survived. But for some reason or other, 
there still seems to be more yards on a per 
capita count in the West than in the East. 
Over here the established dealer may have many 
things to worry him; but he isn’t much afraid 
of the competition of the fly-by-night lumber 
retailer. It takes too much money to establish 
a yard. The restless soul who moves because 
of a wanderlust in his blood, and the buccaneer 
who starts in for the purpose of being bought 
out, alike are stopped from working in these 
parts by a high initial investment. Capital is 
conservative; and $100,000 isn’t going to take 
root in a new lumber yard unless there is a need 
for such a yard and a good chance that it will 
be profitable. 


Yard Served by Railroad Siding 


There are many houses being built in Lock- 
port. We have yet to find a city or village in 
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New York where this is not true. And Mr. 
Clifford, despite his stated preference for in- 
dustrial trade, is furnishing material for a large 
number of the Lockport home-making ventures. 
The Clifford yard is a pretty big one, and it 
has the advantage of a railroad siding. Not a 
few eastern yards were built before the days 
when private sidings were available. They are 
now surrounded by homes and factories and 
in many cases are quite unable to bring rail- 
road tracks in. Some are able to arrange with 
interurban companies to put spurs -into the 
yards and to connect them with the street 
railway system; so that electric engines bring 
freight cars down the middle of the streets and 
spot them in front of the bins. Some dealers 
like this; some think it is costly, laborious and 
slow. But Mr. Clifford, by good luck or good 
management, has a siding where switch engines 
spot his cars without the bother of getting a 
subsidiary corporation to do the job. 


At the office of Murphy Bros. I failed 
to see the manager, Edward Murphy. Mr. 
Murphy had been called to Chicago by the death 
of a relative. The company has moved its 
offices from a building at the end of the princi- 
pal retail street of the city to its yard. The 
yard is but a short distance removed from the 
center of the shopping district. 


The Lockport Lumber Yards (Inc.) consti- 
tutes number three in the trio of Lockport board 
dispensaries, and here I talked with Roy E. 
Flanders, secretary and treasurer of the con- 
cern. Mr. Flanders told me a little about the 
irritations which the local lumber companies 
suffer from the antagonism of labor and the 
willingness of certain outside concerns to trade 
on this irritation. It is a long and complicated 
story and one which a casual visitor can not un- 
derstand in all its aspects from what he can 
learn in one visit. These things are but a 
part of the problem of retailing that exists in 
every point. The difficulties of selling lumber 
are the things that, in one sense, make our 
business possible. If there were no difficulties, 
then anybody could retail lumber; and if any- 
body could do it, some one would be found 
willing to run the business at such an infinitesi- 
mal margin of profit that the present crop of 
retailers with their preference for a good stand- 
ard of living would get out and do something 
else. This, however, is cold comfort to the man 
who is struggling with the crankiness of out- 
side competition and the unwillingness of cus- 
tomers to see their own true interests. 


Difficulty Local Merchants Contend With 


It seems that labor in this city has got the 
idea that merchants and manufacturers have 
tried in a more or less organized way to bring 


wages down to a deflated level comparable to - 


the deflation of manufactures and of goods 
sold locally at retail. Labor did not like this, 
and has put over a somewhat haphazard boy- 
cott against local merchants. Concerns on the 
outside have been found who are willing to 
sell lumber in that city and to take advantage 
of this disorganized situation. The Realm does 
not know who these concerns are and does not 
care to know. We are informed that prices 
asked are in some cases as low as would be 
asked by local dealers; but that the material 
sent in is of an inferior grade. It was stated 
to us that certain carpenters and contractors 
have found it necessary in building of this 
material to make an extra labor charge; not 
in an attempt to keep the stuff out but rather 
to cover the extra cost to them of sorting and 
cutting out defects and patching the stuff to- 
gether. 

We were told by one person that this cheap 
lumber is in part: the result of certain outtits 
buying up the log-run output of small mills. 
Everything comes in in these mill shipments, 


good, bad and indifferent. After paying freight - 


on the poor stuff it goes against the grain to 
push it under the boiler, and the concerns are 
not equipped or are not skilled enough to cut 
it into shorts and sort it into box lengths or 
other suitable odds and ends; so the whole lot 
goes out in some form or other to the building 
trade. Now the Realm has rather favored the 
idea of the output of small mills being bought, 
sorted, dried and reworked by concerns equipped 


to do it. But the thing we have had in mind is 
the sort of work done by a number of concerns 
in the South. Here this small mill product is 
sold thru the regular channels of trade and is 
graded carefully according to association grad- 
ing rules and sold at prevailing prices. It goes 
into the channels of trade exactly as does the 
product of the big mills. The only difference 
is that it passes thru the hands of two manufac- 
turing concerns instead of one. 

But don’t take our account of these condi- 
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This ad was published in its local paper by the 
John W. Tuthill Lumber Co., of Sioux Falls, 
S. D. This company is so well known in its 
territory that it was not thought necessary to 
locate its headquarters in the advertisement 





House that 


tions in this city too seriously. As we said 
before, we are not completely informed; and 
we mention it merely as an instance of the 
difficulties that in some form or other confront 
all of us. We don’t believe the Lockport deal- 
ers are badly worried. Probably Mr. Flanders 
mentioned it just as a man will mention the 
blowing out of a tire on a long motor trip. 
The trip may have been ever so pleasant and 


successful otherwise, but that one little irritat- 
ing mishap will stick out in his mind, and he’ll 
mention it in every account of his outing. 

Lockport is a place of much wealth, and we 
saw more fine motor cars on the streets than 
a person is likely to see in a city many times 
its size. The fine roads of New York make it 
a temptation to own a fine car. Niagara County 
has spent a large flock of money on its roads, 
and I believe it has the reputation of being 
one of the best road equipped counties in the 
United States. 


Large Fruit Crop in Prospect 


This is a beautiful country, any way you 
look at it. Western New York is a great fruit 
section; and as a person drives along these 
perfect highways he sees one great orchard 
after another; apples, peaches, pears. The cro 
this year is large, and without doubt it 
have its effect on future country building. Farm 
homes are nicely kept. Many are old fashioned 
buildings of the kind built sixty or eighty years 
ago; rambling back in additions and showing 
most interesting roof lines and dormers. The 
roadsides are kept mowed, and at the moment 
I can think of no other part of the country that 
maintains waste baskets along the country 
roadways. They are here; stout barrels that 
are well painted and that bear invitations on 
their sides to help in keeping the highways neat 
and clean. Like most of the more prosperous 
parts of the East, the lawns around the farm 
houses are kept carefully clipped and they are 
all adorned with flowers. Many of them are the 
old-fashioned posies of our grandmothers; phlox 
and marigolds and pinks and larkspur. One 
westerner remarked to me that while New York 
farmers raise less corn than Illinois farmers 
they certainly raise more flowers. 

These farmers carry on what seems to be a 
flourishing business of selling fruit and vege- 
tables and butter and milk to passersby. On 
the lawn in front of the house will be a box 
or table supporting baskets of apples, boxes 
of berries, roasting ears, tomatoes and the like 
with signs indicating that they are for sale. 
We stopped at one farm house to buy some 
red cheeked apples on display. When I went 
to the door I heard laborious practice going for- 
ward on a piano. When I rapped there was a 
running of bare feet, and a little girl about 
nine years old came to the door. She was a 
bright eyed little farm girl with bobbed curls 
dancing around her ears; and when I smiled at 
her she became self conscious and began pulling 
her pinafore down over her brown and scratched 
knees. But she was an alert and capable little 
merchant and made the transaction without a 
hitch. 

In addition to these improvised fruit and 
vegetable stands there seem to be numberless 
lunch stands where one can purchase ice cream, 
pop, chicken sandwiches and hot dogs. The hot 
dog is everywhere. He crops up in the most 
unexpected places; and if one is to judge by 
the number of places where he can be bought 
he is a favorite weakness of the New Yorker. 

Spend Quiet Sunday in the Country 

We spent a quiet Sunday at a farm house 
along a main highway. We saw signs describ- 
ing it as we trundled along on Saturday evening, 
and when we saw the fine old building set 
among smooth lawns we overcame a prejudice 
against staying in a private house owned by 
strangers and stopped. It proved to be a 
farm house only in a general sense, for it had 
been turned into a hotel that enjoys a wide 
reputation for its chicken dinners. Along the 
highway in front rolled a steady stream of 
motors, day and night. But on Sunday morn- 
ing we strolled along a side road to a village 
half a mile away; and Washington Irving’s 
school master never enjoyed a sleepier, more 
charming or opulent view as he rode old Gun- 
powder thru the quiet stretches of Sleepy Hol- 
low. Pear trees hung over the roadside path, 
loaded with bronzed fruit. Indeed, it seems a 
favorite practice to line the roadways with 
fruit trees. The fields between the orchards 
were starred with a tall white wildflower that 
may be a pest to farmers but that is enter- 
taining to the non-farming visitor. The village 
was drowsing in sabbath calm. Its one street 
was lined with houses of an ancient vintage, 
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trim and scrubbed looking in their white paint 
and shaded by fine old trees. Door bells were 
mostly of the kind which the caller cranks; 
green blinds hung at the windows; vines climbed 
over trellises. Here and there a middle-aged 
householder sat on his front porch in an ancient 
rocker, smoking a meditative pipe. A few early 
worshippers walked toward the meeting house, 
carrying hymn books and Sunday school leaflets 
in their hands. A group of men was gathered 
in front of the village store quietly talking about 
the fruit crop, a local baseball game and State 
politics. A ruddy faced man whose cheeks had 
been wrinkled and browned by the sun and wind 
of many summers wished us a loud and cheerful 
good morning. We walked on in the mingled 
sun and shade under the elms and found our- 
selves talking almost in whispers in order not 
to break the sabbath silence that settled over us. 

We like the commercial and industrial towns 





Cars available for lumber 
loading are getting fewer every 
day. Every dealer receiving a 
car of lumber will help the situa- 
tion materially by unloading it 
promptly and getting the car into 
service again. The AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN will be glad to have 
reports from dealers who are 
making records in the rapid un- 
loading of cars. Keep tab on your 
unloading time and send your 
record to the AMERICAN LuUM- 
BERMAN. 











and cities. We are interested in the steady flow 
of motor cars and trucks along the main high- 
ways. But in searching for the strength and 
flavor and quality which makes New York the 
great Empire State that it is we want to 
include the quiet country and the little villages 
such as we discovered on this Sunday morning 
walk. 


[The next instalment of the Realm of the Re- 
tailer will tell of a section of New York State 
where rents are low and manufacturing centers 
are slowly working back to prosperity and de- 
veloping new markets.—Eniror. | 

EvERY HOUR’S delay in unloading a coal car 
adds to a car shortage that is already critical. 
As you love your fellow man do your part in 
getting and keeping every possible coal car 
wheel turning. 





NEWS AND 


A Window That Will Attract 


The trend of trade is turning from city and 
town to the country. Crop prospects are ex- 
cellent and, while prices are not as high as many 
farmers would like to see them, they are much 
better than they were and farmers are taking 
more interest in life and are thinking more of 
buying. The farm trade is in the position the 
city trade was early in 1922. The retailers who 
put their shoulders to the wheel and who went 
out after urban business developed it so that 
this year will see a phenomenally large number 
of homes built in larger centers. Some of this 
business would have developed without any 
stimulation, but a large part of it would have 
remained dormant if retailers had not gone 
after it. A good deal of farm business will 
develop, but retailers can create a lot more 
if they will take pains to foster and develop 
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them to live in. A display of this kind is cer- 
tain to attract a great deal of attention and 
will help to force home to the farmers the 
desirability of securing portable hog houses, 
corn cribs and the like. Make a border of 
plans around the top of the window showing 
designs for various farm buildings, particularly 
hog houses and corn cribs. If there are avail- 
able some good photographs, use them in the 
center of the window. Put in a big sign read- 
ing somewhat as follows: ‘‘Ta Get More 
Money from Your Corn, Turn It into Hogs. 
Let Us Help’ You.’’ 

The floor of the window should be covered 
with four or five inches deep of sawdust and 
shavings. Sawdust and shavings, by the way, 
make very good bedding for hogs, so retailers 
can sell some for this purpose if they will try 
to. Windows that have nice hardwood floors 
should be protected by temporary floors, of 
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This display window would attract attention any place and is particularly designed for those yards 


which have a large farm trade. 
of trade 


demand, particularly as the farmers now seem 
to be in about the same frame of mind as were 
the city people early in 1922. 

There is going to be an extremely large corn 
crop this year, one that may break the record. 
For their corn the farmers can get a good deal 
more money by turning it into hogs than by 
selling it as just corn. Many dealers are 
securing a nice business by presenting this idea 
to farmers, and upon it the display window 
idea presented herewith is based. 

Expressed briefly, the idea is to get a sow 
with some little pigs and install her with her 
family in the display window for a week or 
two weeks and to put in at the same time a 
portable hog house, or farrowing house, for 


It ought to bring business to any retailer selling to this class 


shiplap or similar lumber which can be put in 
easily. It may also be wise to protect the front 
window by putting in a section of strong hog 
wire fence several inches back from the glass. 
The wire will not interfere greatly with the 
view, and if the retailer sells hog fencing it 
will serve to emphasize the fact. 

Each month membership and interest in the 
American Lumberman Display Window Club 
grows. There are now thirty-eight members 
in all parts of the country; in fact, members 
are found in twenty States. The club is main- 
tained for the benefit of lumbermen who have 
or are interested in display windows. The 
only obligation entailed by membership is will- 
ingness to pass on to other members, thru the 


RETAILERS 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, ideas which have been 
found to work successfully. It is suggested 
that lumbermen who are interested in this sub- 
ject have themselves enrolled as members so 
that they may obtain the benefit of any bulle- 
tins issued by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. A 
bulletin has just been sent out suggesting a 
Christmas window. 


Home Building Promoted by Thrift 


One great obstacle to getting a good thing 
going is that somebody must advocate it; and 
advocacy is thought to imply selfish interest. 
Notwithstanding the prevalence of altruism— 
the doing of good for the satisfaction it gives— 
many folks still think every advocate has 
‘*his own fish to fry.’’ 

Experience has shown to a certainty that 
the building and loan association is the retail 
lumberman’s best ally, and lumbermen who 
know this fact have tried to convince. those who 
don’t know it; but there are thousands of com- 
munities still without funds to build homes be- 
cause they have no savings and loan associa- 
tions. The local lumberman loses most by the 
absence of such an organization, and he would 
gain most by its existence. He is therefore the 
logical leader in forming it. 

Saving is a virtue in anyone and home own- 
ership is the foundation of citizenship. Saving 
and home ownership go together; the one is im- 
possible without the other. The savings and 
loan association promotes both. The best com- 
munity ‘is the community of home owners, best 
from every viewpoint. Folks who ought to save 
to build homes and folks who already have 
homes are helped by an increase in home own- 
ership. Business, society and politics are bet- 
ter, cleaner and more stable in home owning 
communities, 

Many retail lumbermen are enthusiastic ad- 
vocates of the building and loan association 
idea, but J. R. Moorehead, Kansas City, Mo.,; 
secretary Southwestern Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, has gone farther, perhaps, than any other 
in puching the idea among lumbermen and 
others. Recently that association has pub- 
lished a booklet entitled ‘‘Successful Home 
Financing,’’ which it has mailed to its own 
members, to all building and loan associations 
in its territory, to officers of State and national 
leagues of building and loan associations, to 
every manufacturer member of an association 
affiliated with the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’, Association and to members of the 
wholesale lumber associations. 

The booklet contains convincing facts re- 
garding the value of savings and loan associa- 
tions, tells of the work of the Southwestern 
Lumbermen’s Association in organizing them, 
giving the testimony of retailers in whose towns 
the work has been done; and includes numerous 
editorials from local papers in praise of the 
work. The stage has been reached, Mr. Moore- 
head says, where the wholesalers and manufac- 
turers should take hold of the matter and 
financially support the work. His purpose in 
sending the booklet to them is to make them 
acquainted with the work and its benefits. The 
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booklet will be found helpful and inspiring to 
all lumbermen, and if the idea were pushed by 
lumbermen everywhere the industry as a whole 
would receive incalculable benefit. 


Southern Pine in Foreign Fields 


NEw ORLEANS, LA., Sept. 5.—There is a strong 
demand for southern pine in Belgium. Stocks of 
this lumber are almost exhausted and the prospects 
for southern pine in that country are bright, ac- 


cording to recent United States consular reports. 
The fundamental drawback of all American lumber 
business in Belgium, the reports state, is the pres- 
ent foreign exchange situation, and that sales of 
southern pine are maintained shows that the 
quality of this American lumber is appreciated by 
the Belgians. 

Consular reports also say that there is a fairly 
important market for southern pine in the Union 
of South Africa, but it is generally believed that 
with better shipping facilities and more favorable 
prices a greater demand for this kind of lumber 
would be developed. 


Southern pine is highly regarded for ship build- 
ing and other purposes in Spain, according to a 
recent statement by Percy G. Kemp, American vice 
consul at Cadiz, Spain, published in Commerce 
Reports. Vice Consul Kemp stated: “Southern 
pine is extensively used by the privately owned 
ship building plants, known as Los Astilleros Gadt- 
tanos, with executive and purchasing headquarters 
at Bilbao, Spain, and by the Spanish Government 
ship building plant, La Carraca, at San Fernando, 
Cadiz. This material also is coming into use here 
for making kitchen tables, shelves and spring 
mattress frames.” 





KEEPING RECORDS ON CREDIT CUSTOMERS 


Most retail lumbermen find that one of their 
hardest problems is to keep in touch with cus- 
tomers and maintain a proper record of the 
financial condition of those owing. Further- 
more, lumbermen are coming to realize more 
and more that an agreement as to the method 
and time of payment is an essential part of 
every sale, and consequently there has arisen 
a demand for a device which will make easy 
keeping of credit records. 

A. O. Hewitt, president and general man- 


ager of the Terry Lumber & Coal Co., Terry, 
Mont., has provided such a form which works 
very nicely. These forms are designed to be 
enclosed in a loose leaf ledger and, as will be 
noted from the accompanying reproduction, 
there is a note which is part of the form. 
When a customer wants to make a credit pur- 
chase it is easy to obtain the necessary in- 
formation, jot it down upon the form and if 
everything is found to be satisfactory, the 
customer is then in position to sign the note. 


Regarding this form Mr. Hewitt said: ‘‘We 
find this form saves a lot of time, gives val- 
uable information that can be verified, is com- 
pact and easily accessible. There is no chance 
for a note to become lost, and when the note 
has been paid and detached the record is still 
good for future reference after being trans 
ferred to the transfer binder.’’ 

Mr. Hewitt is considering having the forms 
prepared in quantity so that they may be made 
available to retailers generally. 




















TERRY LUMBDPR & COAL CO., TERRY. MONTANA. Date | 
Name Married? Own or Rent? 
Address. Occupation Rating. 


To TERRY LUMBER & COAL CO., TERRY, MONTANA, 
Gentlemen; Desiring to avail myself of your credit terms, I make the following statement of my financial condition, which I affirm as being full, true and 


correct to the best of my knowledge and belief on this. 
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situate on Sec. No. in 

County, Montana, and it is agreed that it shall not in any way debar or prevent TERRY LUMBER & COAL CO. 
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THIS FORM WAS ORIGINATED BY A. O. HEWITT, 


Payable at office of 
TERRY LUMBER & COAL CO. 
Terry, Montana. 
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Two Views of the Market Outlook 


RUNAWAY MARKET THREATENS 

Kansas City, Mo., Sept. 5.—In a letter to 
the salesmen of the Central-Coal & Coke Co., 
President Chas. S. Keith expresses the opinion 
that conditions rapidly are tending toward a 
runaway market. The car shortage, permanent 
reduction of the output of southern pine and 
the inability of west Coast mills to supply the 
rapidly increasing demand—are all factors that 
are giving strength to the market. In his let- 
ter Mr. Keith says: 


To Our Salesmen: 

We are fast approaching a runaway market. 
There has not been sufficient amount of lumber 
produced this year to meet the requirements of the 
nation, and today we are met with a car shortage. 
This shortage will be accentuated by the demand 
for equipment to replenish the nation’s exhausted 
fuel supply and cars to move the enormous crops 
with which the country has been blessed. Prob- 
ably it will be late in the fall before any consid- 
erable relief can be felt. 

Mills of the South are cutting less lumber per 
unit than they did in 1916, because of the fact 
that today they are cutting high priced stumpage 
and of necessity are cutting for quality; while 
in 1916 they were cutting cheap stumpage, cutting 
logs alive, not turning them for quality, not clean- 
ing the ground as they went—and mill production 
has consequently declined. The cutting of timber 
as it is being done today is due to the value of 
timber and the necessity of turning the logs to 
secure quality production. This has reduced the 
production and, while the annual output of the 
mills has declined, the life of the plants has been 
increased. 

The west Coast mills this year have cut 60 per- 
cent more lumber than last year and in fact within 
1 percent of the maximum production of 1920, and 
yet stocks at those mills are the lowest they have 
been in seventeen years. 

So far as possible, under sound business princi- 
ples, this shortage should result in increased pro- 
duction, but it is to the public interest that timber 
should be cut closer and logs manufactured for 
quality, as it will result in saving of timber and 
prolong the life of vanishing forests. Notwith- 
standing the fact that practically all of the mills 
on the Coast are running day and night, and be- 
cause of the further fact that southern pine pro- 
duction is declining, due to the method of cutting 
and the depletion of the forests, increased running 
time in the West has not been sufficient to produce 
the nation’s requirements, and this in face of a 
probable development this fall of great agricultural 
and industrial demand. 

The United States can not produce more than 
approximately one-half the amount of lumber today 
that it could at its peak before the war. Reports 
indicate that many mills are out of the market, 
and order files are full; mills are short of cars 
and they can not take on business in keeping with 
present production. 

A price yielding a fair return on invested capital 
is as high a price as enlightened self interest should 
ask. To demand more, simply because buyers will 
temporarily pay more, always tends to cause de- 
mand to fall off, and steady demand is what every 
industry needs. 

I am urging our manufacturing department to 
crowd production in an effort to meet the demand. 


(S@aaGaLEeaaaa. 


BUSINESS MUST GO AHEAD 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Sept. 5.—The monthly re- 
view of the business outlook in the September 
number of Frost Pine Barks, now being dis- 
tributed, was prepared by C. W. Nelson, vice 
president of the Frost-Johnson Lumber Co. 
Mr. Nelson is a rather pronounced optimist and 
declines to be depressed because of the vicissi- 
tudes thru which the lumber trade and busi- 
ness generally now are passing. Discussing the 
outlook for business he says: 


Business is not to be hung up by its boot straps 
despite whatever apparent condition confronts it. 
Business has always provided its own remedial 
solution for continuance and protection. Dis- 
turbance has, too, always been fairly forced to 
recognize the sound reasoning that business is 
builded upon. What is the term that distresses 
business? It is called a strike. 

Do you know what a strike is? As a descriptive 
term it doesn’t mean much. A more expressive 
term would be waste. The strike from experience 
i8 an economic burden upon the people, especially 
those who engage in it. The terrific costs out- 
weigh the expected benefits in the end. This cost 
argues the expediency of refraining from a strike. 
Business men ask—as an investment—does it pay? 
Miners have been without wages for nearly five 
months. The shopmen for a period of two months. 
This loss oftentimes drains the wages of a work- 
er’s life time. : 

Strikes take millions from the pockets of the 
consumer. Its cost must be paid in higher prices. 
This is the burden that inevitably falls upon the 
public. Expenditures must be made by local, State 
and Federal governments for protecting life and 
property. The strike means waste of transporta- 
tion. oal must be hauled “longer distances and at 
greater cost and at higher freight charges. A strike 


may mean stoppage of nonessential industries, cur- 
tailment of train service and idleness to many 
thousands of workers, and for all of this the public 
must pay. The strike blocks business and hurts 
employment and wages in other lines. A strike is 
a erude instrument that is employed for settling 
industrial differences. It is not in the spirit of 
American progress; its conception is European, 
therefore it should be relegated to the scrap pile. 

Industry has many things to contend with that 
interfere with progress; chiefly among these just 
now are the proposed new tariff, the bonus Dill, 
burdensome taxation, shortage of necessary com- 
modities and price uncertainty. The road that all 
business frequents has been extremely rough at 
times. 


This is especially so with lumber, with rail em- 
bargoes, shortage of cars, slow movement, floods, 
inability to log mills, adverse rates and labor 
scarcity. Notwithstanding all this, lumber orders 
continue to excerd production, shipments are fall- 
ing off, yet the industry is healthy and wholesome 
after passing thru a satisfactory half year and 


with a prospect of continued demand for the bal- 
ance of the year. The lumber industry can now 
be likened to the cowboy who said: “I have been 
roped, thrown, tromped on and shot up, but I am 
still alive and going fine and will continue to do 
so just because I have a strong constitution.” 


HARDWOOD MAN MAKES NEW CONNECTION 


Lurxin, TEx., Sept. 5.—George W. Cleveland, 
sr., for eight years manager of the hardwood 
sales department of the Southern Pine Lumber 
Co., of Texarkana and Diboll, Tex., has re- 
signed to become hardwood sales manager for 
the wholesale department of the A. L. Boynton 
Lumber Co. with offices at Lufkin. Mr. Cleve- 
land is one of the best known hardwood men 
in Texas and popular in the lumber fraternity. 
He will sell the output of the A. L. Boynton 
Lumber Co.’s sawmill at Sturgis, Tex., and 
expects to do also a good wholesale business 
in hardwoods. 





What It Costs Retailers To Sell 


(Concluded from front page) 


of sales. Interest on the investment and other 
items mentioned above as being under the 
heading of expense, bring the cost to about 
16 percent. 

‘*We must admit this would appear very 


top heavy and it is when you look back over 


the cost of doing business ten years ago. Just 
the same we have these increased costs staring 
us in the face and we can not see how they can 
be overcome. There, of course, can be a little 
saving made here or there, but in the final 
analysis the involuntary increases in some of 
the items, coming under the heading of cost 
of doing business, are here to stay.’’ 


Itemized Statement Covering Expense 


Other companies sent in some itemized state- 
ments covering expenses, some of which are 
presented herewith, so that retailers may have 
an opportunity of comparing these figures with 
their own. 

The statement below is taken from the opera- 
tions of a Maryland company: 


Total sales of building material, 
Traveling salesmen’s salaries, 3 


$642,503.15. 


PON So ot516 3 b.da CN Ge so o4 eae eT $ 4,920.25 .0076 
Traveling salesmen’s expense... 3,780.06 .0058 
COMUMMBIONE 5.0.9: ;0:5,058. 0 8)4:40r0 ars 5.178.61 .0080 
POCORN. 665-55 5s sie ne oe -- 9,431.19 .0146 
PEC OIAEIOR } ovi:6 be 8a wishes -- 21,844.60 .0339 


Including two bookkeepers, 
president, secretary, treasurer, 
and assistant general manager. 
mentioned, $17,000. 


but not including 
general manager 
Salaries of above 


Office supplies and expenses....$ 5,321.23 .0082 
Telephone and telegraph....... 1,814.44 .0028 
CRCEG. BORVECR | io ioie: 6 5.0.0:5 00 be Ks 323.00 .0005 
Legal and _ other’ professional 

MON. case-0 ip i5cn ihm a ssaiag even 2,330.24 .0036 
EODOREIONG / 6b. cidoaie W6.8 Kiewietie ase 1,235.87 .0019 
Collection expense ....cceecsee 544.38 .0008 


‘In addition, we find the following items 
which we consider ‘‘General Expense.’’ This 
must be taken care of when considering gross 
percentage of profit. 

Insurance on stock and plant...$12,999.22 .0202 
General taxes 3,309.73 .0051 

‘*Tn addition to sales made in our local town 
—population approximately 10,000 and county, 
population approximately 30,000—we cover a 
territory with traveling salesmen, the extent of 
which averages a 75-mile radius.’’ 


‘*This accounts for our separate item of 
expense for three traveling men. The expense 
of these men, as noted above, salary and travel- 
ing expense, plus automobile depreciation and 
upkeep, is $10,200.31. The total of their sales 
as turned in on signed orders in their terri- 
tories was $164,000, or a ratio of .0621. This 
does not include business received from their 
territory thru the mails, or otherwise, which 
amounted to $303,000 additional.’’ 


Details of Idaho Company’s Expense 


The accompanying table shows the cost of the 
various items of a lumber company located in 
an Idaho city. It took 16% percent of the 


Ce ey 


company’s gross sales to handle business for 
the year as per the details below: 


Salaries and Benevolent con- 


169.75 


IRBOE  ceivivevce $ 10,838.30 tributions 

6 Percent Inter- Office and yard 
est on Invest- supplies ..... 584.60 
GEE. acisiese 116.60 Lighting ...... 106.25 

TASES ceccecee 1,096.32 Telegraph ..... 68.28 

Rents ..cccces 55.00 Telephone ..... 160.60 

Drayage and Legal expense.. 125.58 
Transfer ... 4,206.11 Traveling ex- 

Adverti sing PENSE ccceces 38.00 
(newspap e r Insurance ..... 234.13 
le 555.65 Miscellaneous .. 115.94 

Advertising ——_-—--—— 
(business con- $ 23,862.11 
tributions) .. 391.00 Total sales, 

BOGE ieee $144,580.21 


Average Expense of Utah Line-Yard Operator 

The following figures give the average ex- 
pense for 1921 as compiled by a line-yard 
operator in Utah: 


Advertising ..... poten” ae Eee Pere 4 
Heat and light...... ok Salaries and labor.... 9.3 
IMSUPANCE’ oe cccccsece 3 Passenger auto...... 1.0 
DODATIONG. 646:0 0608.08 ms I Telephone and_ tele- 
License and Taxes... .6 CS eee “a 
Miscellaenous ..... ce ia Unloading and delivery 1. 
—— and yard sup- General office expense 2.5 
Dieu a eae else e'sie “ --—- 
haat po weceneseeate “  ) NUMUARN 2 crass in ueielsreletore 18.0 


Ohio Concern’s Percentage of Total Sales 

An Ohio company, which stated that 1921 
was a representative year, did business for 21.9 
percent of its total sales, which was divided 
as follows: 





Per Cent 
Operating Expense, in- Selling expense...... 6 
cluding investment. 8 Administrative expense 4.3 
Delivery expense..... 3.6 
: TORRE edi dedeseee 21.9 


CRABB EREEBBEABAAAS 


STRIKES SLOW UP BUILDING 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 2.—Accompany- 
ing its weekly statistical report, the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association makes the 
following comment: 


Reports received by the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association from all the lumbering 
regions of the country foreshadow untoward effects 
of serious proportions that the railway and coal 
strikes, especially the latter, probably will have 
on the daily lives of aJl the people long after the 
men who have been on strike are comfortably on 
the payrolls again. With coal beginning to move 
in volume, and certain to be in exceptioral vol- 
ume before long, the priority accorded it in 
transportation is beginning to deprive lumber and 
all other building materials of the open cars most 
suitable for them. The lumbermen are already be- 
ginning to decline orders, and shipments are run- 
ning as much as 16 percent below production, 
altho August is ordinarily the second best lumber 
month in the year, and this is a year of exceptional 
demand for lumber. 

While shipments for the week ending Aug. 19 
did show an increase over those of the preceding 
week, representing probably a special effort to get 
lumber on the cars before priority requirements be- 
come very restrictive, the general level of the 
whole lumber movement is already 10 to 15 percent 
below what it should be. Production is holding 
its own, but accepted orders and shipments are 
both being restricted by conditions of transporta- 
tion instead of by the market. 

The consequence undoubtedly will be that for the 
next few months there will be a retardation in the 
nravicion of ample housing for the people and re- 
stricted employment in the building trades and in 
hunper m cur etnre and, indeed, in the making 


of all building materials. 
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The Martin Air Dog, 
An Aid to Good Sawing 


California lumber manufacturers have been 
particularly interested in the Martin air dog 
and what it makes possible in the way of 
increasing production, improving the quality of 
lumber sawn, and lowering costs. The Martin 
air dog was invented by F. E. Martin, well 
known in California and on the Pacifie coast as 
superintendent of the Weed Lumber Co., Weed, 
Calif. The Martin air dog is designed to pro- 
vide a positive hold for the log on the sawmill 
carriage, to be safe and quick in operation, 
to insure a close fit of the cant to the knee, 
and provide means to taper the logs properly. 
In the first place, the Martin air dog is devised 
for the use of the setter and thus does away 
with the employment of a dogger. Its control 
is easy and certain. Prior to the time of turn- 
ing, or loading, a log on the carriage, the setter 
decides which dogs and other devices are to 
go into action at the next placement of the 
cant on the carriage. This is done by throwing 
pawls or interponents forward or backward, as 
the case may be, then by the simple tipping 
with his foot the setter releases all dogs and 
tapers. When the log or cant is loaded, or 


manufacturers are showing so much interest 
in it: 

The first Martin air dog equipment was installed 
on our rig No. 2, all of which was built in our shops 
under your direction and installed under your di- 
rection. After this outfit was installed, we in- 
stalled the same equipment on our rig No. 1, which 
handles large logs, and the installation thereon was 
not only an air operated boss dog but also an air 
operated hook dog. 

The installation on rig No. 2 was the first in- 
stallation of its kind, and when we started up the 
mill last spring we expected some delay by this 
equipment being new, but there was no delay what- 
ever. From the very first day the cut of this mill 
became more efficient and there was no delay by 
reason of technical trouble or physical trouble. 
After this proved a success, we went ahead with 
the installation on rig No. 1, this work being done 
at night and such other times as the mill was shut 
down, and, therefore, did not interfere with a sin- 
gle shift’s operation. When completely installed, 
the rig operated efficiently without any delay what- 
ever. 

The first consideration is the cost of the opera- 
tion of these dogs, which is negligible, and the 
factor of lost time is also negligible. We have had 
no physical breakdowns whatever, have had no 




















Martin Air Dog on Carriage, Weed Lumber Co.’s Plant, Weed, Calif. 


turned, a similar act on his part throws the 
dogs in action, but only such dogs ete. as he 
has set for action. This arrangement enables 
the setter to predetermine the action of the 
dogs at his leisure. As he operates the control 
with his feet, the operation of the air dog in 
no way interferes with his duties as setter. 
Of course it takes a little time to break in an 
operator but experience has demonstrated that 
by paying a little more to the setter it is very 
easy to get men to do the work satisfactorily. 


A particularly valuable feature of the device 
is the block cleaner, which is operated by a 
foot pedal. This cleaner, by means of air, 
thoroly cleans the faces of the blocks while the 
log or cant is being turned or loaded. This 
makes it possible to keep the cant in perfect 
alignment with the saw line, thus avoiding 
thin edged and wedge shaped lumber. 

The first Martin air dog was installed at the 
plant of the Weed Lumber Co. The following 
statement of J. M. White, general manager of 
that company, gives its experiences with this 
equipment and tells very clearly why lumber 


trouble breaking in our setters to operate them, 
and have had no objection on the part of the setter 
or on the part of the sawyer. In fact, our sawyers 
have been highly pleased with the efficiency of the 
air dogs’ operation from every point of view. 

There are advantages in the use of this device 
which can be measured in dollars and cents, but 
there are other advantages which can not exactly 
be measured in dollars and cents, such as the 
elimination of the human factor, the confidence 
which it gives the sawyer that the log is securely 
loaded and well dogged which gives him more con- 
fidence for speed ete. 

In dollars and cents we measure the saving per 
day about as follows: 


2 doggers at $3.40 each........... Terre « 
Estimated gain on quality of 100 backing 

boards and 200 dog boards and also boards 

cut during the canting operation, also 

lesser mutilation by the dogging operation 

as compared with hand dogging, amounts 

to at least 500 feet at $30 thousand, or. .$15.00 
Speed of sawing operation increased the cut 

by actual performance this year 5,000 feet 

& Gay 66: $2.50, OF ik cccacsucdcccccsnccetee 

We claim that this would make a saving of 
$34.30 a day, as above enumerated. Against this we 
pay the setter $1 a day more than formerly, and 

















Showing Results of Ordinary Hand Dogs 


we attach an estimated cost of $1 for additional 
millwright and upkeep expenses, bringing the above 
saving down to $32.30 a day. 

In addition to the above, we must consider the 
factor of accident insurance, for our experience 
shows that most of our accidents in the mill hap- 
pen to carriage men, consequently the elimination 
of the two doggers on each carriage decreases this 
hazard. 

The quality of lumber produced as to thickness 
is brought about by reason of the fact that the 
head blocks are always kept clean by using the 
chip blower device, which blows bark off the head 
blocks. This is not always attended to in the 
ordinary methods of sawing. Sometimes the blocks 
are clean and sometimes not. 

The log, cant and backing board are always held 
firmly in position ; that is, when the nigger throws 
a log up against the head blocks it is held firmly 
in place, for instantly the automatic air operated 
dog engages the log or cant and holds it in position, 
whereas with a man on eack end of the carriage, 
one is a little bit slower than the other and the 
nigger pressure is released before the hand oper- 
ated dog takes hold of the log or cant, consequently 
it springs away and imperfect lumber is the result. 

The part stroke feature of the boss dog mechan- 
ism makes it possible to regulate the penetration in 
keeping with the size of the cant on the carriage, 
and is far more efficient in every way than hand 
dogging. 

The increase in quantity of production is due to 
the fact that the carriage may be operated at full 
Fag during the canting process without fear of 
the log shifting and causing accidents or at times 
ruining good lumber. The action of these dogs is 
positive, much quicker than hand dogging. The 
earriage can get away from the log deck quicker 
and thereby save time on making every turn and 
on loading every log. 

The elimination of the human element on each 
end of the carriage is a factor that can not be 
exactly measured in dollars and cents, except the 
direct wage involved, but there is no question in 
our minds but that the elimination of the human 
element means better lumber, more efficiently and 
more quickly manufactured. There is more of a 
labor turnover in the position of dogger in a saw- 
mill than in -_ other place in the mill, conse- 
quently the breaking in of new men for this work 
causes considerable annoyance to the sawyer, de- 
creases the cut, makes bad lumber and is unsatis- 
factory. The automatic air dogs which you have 
invented entirely eliminate this trouble. 














Results of use of Martin Air Dogs as compared 
with results where hand dogs were used 
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Statistical Co-operation With the Depart 


[By Wilson Compton, Secretary-Manager National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association] 





On Dec. 19, 1921, it will be recalled the Su- 
preme Court of the United States sustained the 
lower Federal court in the grant of permanent 
injunction against the so called ‘‘open compe- 
tition’ activities of the American Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association. This decision was 
rendered in such language as to cause much con- 
fusion among trade associations as to whether 
the decision went against all exchanges of trade 
statistics thru trade associations. 

The court was divided six to three. From the 
majority opinion it was not apparent whether the 
court had ruled on the one question of essential 
interest to trade associations at large, namely, 
the legality of the compilation and distribution 
by associations of current trade information, es- 
pecially statistics of stocks, shipments, orders, 
production and sales prices. The djssenting 
opinions were almost equally confusing. The 
opinions of competent attorneys were conflict- 
ing. Official and unofficial expressions from 
governmental sources were not in agreement. 
Some associations, because of a sense of inse- 
curity and indecision, suspended or abandoned 
their statistical activities. 

The Department of Justice was besieged by 
trade associations and their officers and legal 
advisers for a definite statement of the attorney 
general's interpretation upon the Supreme 
Court’s decision in the hardwood case. The 
help of the Secretary of Commerce was likewise 
solicited by trade organization officials in an 
effort to learn the Government’s understanding 
of the law as applied by the Supreme Court, and 
its policy with respect to enforcement. 

The attorney general in public statement and 
in semiprivate conversations repeatedly stated 
that “legitimate business need have no fear of 
Government prosecution or other action as a 
result of national investigation into prices and 
trade practices;” and “that the view of the 
Department of Justice was that it is not unlaw- 
ful per se for open price associations or similar 
organizations to gather statistics or other data;’’ 
that “it is only unlawful to collect and compile 
essential trade and industrial information, when 
it is used for unlawful purposes.’’ At about the 
game time the attorney general further ‘“eluci- 
dated’ the situation by stating, that which 
trade associations and for that matter all well 
informed citizens had known for years, that asso- 
ciations, under the law, ‘‘can not fix prices; 
can not apportion territory for sales purposes; 
can not limit production; can not control com- 
petition.” 

Efforts of Department of Commerce 


With respect to the effort of the Department 
of Commerce to secure what at that time was 
frequently referred to in anticipation as a “char- 
ter for trade associations,” the attorney general, 
within a month after the hardwood decision, 
atated that ‘‘naturally it is the desire of the De- 
partment of Commerce to give to the business 
public the most accurate information regarding 
these trade associations that is  possible;” 
* * * “We want,” he stated, ‘‘to encourage 
and perpetuate the organization of these asso- 
ciations that are doing a legitimate service for 
business, but we can not be accommodating in 
making concessions to organizations when such 
concessions weaken or abandon the rule laid 
down in the recent beneficial opinion’”’ (referring 
to the Supreme Court decision in the hardwood 
case). 

Meanwhile the secretary of commerce was in 
virtually constant communication with the at- 
torney general with a view to the issuance of a 
public statement that might sufficiently clarify 
the law, as interpreted and as proposed to be 
applied by the Government, to enable trade asso- 
ciations to resume or continue such activities 
in current trade statistics as might be helpful 
to the trade and at least not injurious to the 
public, and this without embarrassment or fear 
of unwarranted attack. 

Many association officials and attorneys were 
of opinion that the Department of Justice could, 
if it were willing, outline the limits of lawful 
association activities in definite language which 
could be universally understood and applied. 
Such statement, however, had never been issued; 
and it must, it would seem, be apparent to 
those familiar with the law and legal procedure 
that no such definite or specific charter or out- 
line of lawful association activities could safely 
or wisely be published by the attorney general. 
Some acts on the part of associations are, of 
course, illegal in and of themselves. But these 





are not the activities which were in controversy. 
The activities in question and concerning which 
trade associations desired light were those which 
in and of themselves had not previously been 
considered unlawful and which have been held 
unlawful only if abused or used for some unlaw- 
ful purpose. 

It must be obvious, therefore, that the attor- 
ney general could not reasonably have been ex- 
pected to issue a statement that would enum- 
erate specific activities which in and of them- 
selves are unlawful and other specific activities 
which are not unlawful. Upon the test in the 
courts such a position could not have been suc- 
cessfully maintained and the advice of the at- 
torney general to just that extent would have 
been misleading. 

In this understanding the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association in January advised 
the association in the lumber industry that, 
altho the secretary of commerce and the attor- 
ney general had been seeking a basis for an 
announcement of governmental policy and that, 
altho they were in disagreement on some points, 
a public announcement was to be soon expected; 
but that such announcement whenever issued 
could not be expected or relied upon to furnish 
a general guide to the lawful conduct of trade 
associations. 


Legality of Trade Association Activities 


This was the conclusion finally reached in the 
negotiations between the Department of Com- 
‘merce and the Department of Justice, altho the 
attorney general is not competent under the law 
to advise trade associations; he is under Fed- 
eral statute the official legal adviser of the 
cabinet officers. The secretary of commerce 
therefore requested the advice of the attorney 
general with respect to the legality of trade 
association activities with which the Depart- 
ment of commerce itself desired to effect some 
arrangement for codperation. 

This resulted in the publication on Feb. 16 
of the so called ‘“‘“Hoover-Daugherty correspond- 
ence.” In this the attorney general stated 
among other things in response to specific in- 
quiry from the secretary of commerce that in 
his understanding the collection by trade asso- 
ciations of trade information, including produc- 
tion, wages, consumption, distribution, stocks 
and prices; or for trade associations to compile 
and summarize such trade information; or after 
collection and compilation to submit it to the 
secretary of commerce to be by him distributed 
to the members of the association and to the 
public, was not unlawful. 

On the basis of this understanding, a confer- 
ence between trade association representatives 
and the secretary of commerce was held in Wash- 
ington on April 12. Several hundred trade asso- 
ciations were represented, including many lum- 
ber associations. There and thereafter it be- 
came apparent that trade associations generally 
were not disposed to place the distribution of 
current trade statistics entirely in the hands of 
the Department of Commerce. Especially so, 
in view of the fact that by so doing they would 
not acquire any immunity from attack by the 
Department of Justice acting in its lawful dis- 
cretion. Furthermore, such an arrangement for 
the distribution of trade statistics would have 
involved such delays as to make the informa- 
tion of little if any value when received. 


National Assoclation’s Stand 


A few associations voluntarily accepted this 
arrangement for codperation with the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. The vast majority withheld 
their participation. The National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, speaking by direct au- 
thorization in behalf of the subscribing associa- 
tions of lumber manufacturers, advised the De- 
partment of Commerce: 


That it was willing and desirous of con- 
tributing to the public welfare and to the 
stability of the lumber industry by making 
its current lumber trade information pub- 
licly available; 

That it was not then and had not been 
engaged in activities violative of the law; 

That it was not willing to commit to the 
Department of Commerce the distribution of 
lumber trade statistics which the association 
might collect and compile; 

That to do so would in substance involve 
the association in Government regulation 
and would involve the Government in a di- 


ment of Commerce 








rect business enterprise to both of which 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation and its subscribing associations are 
opposed; 

That, furthermore, distribution of statis- 
tics thru the Department of Commerce would 
in the judgment of the lumber industry in- 
volve such delays as to render such sta- 
tistical service virtually valueless; 

That the lumber industry suggests, as a 
constructive alternative, that suitable means 
be found under the law whereby trade asso- 
ciations might themselves collect, compile 
and distribute current trade information in 
such manner and under such arrangements 
with the Department of Commerce as might 
be consistent with public policy and meet the 
needs of the lumber industry. 


The trade association conference on April 12 
did not itself develop any consensus of opinion 
among trade associations. General statements 
of desire to codperate with the Department of 
Commerce were given free indulgence. Few 
constructive and specific suggestions were offered 
in public meeting. It is not without significance 
therefore that the suggestion of the lumber 
industry that means be found whereby, thru 
individual and voluntary arrangement for co- 
operation with the Department of Commerce, 
trade associations might themselves continue 
the compilation and distribution of useful trade 
statistics, has been followed in the new plan 
for coéperation with trade associations recently 
offered by the secretary of commerce. A brief 
digest of this plan has this month been sent to 
each association in the lumber ‘industry. It is 
deserving of consideration by lumbermen as pos- 
sibly furnishing a suitable means of taking 
association statistical exchanges, conducted in 
good faith, substantially out of the field of pub- 
lic controversy. 


Plan Proposed by Department of Commerce 


The arrangement with the secretary of com- 
merce of a plan such as he now proposes obvi- 
ously involves the approval on the part of the 
Department of Commerce of the association’s 
statistical activities as being consistent with 
the public welfare; and inasmuch as the secre- 
tary of commerce acts under the advice of the 
attorney general as being consistent also with 
the Federal laws. 


The basic requirements imposed for this pur- 
pose by the Department of Commerce are: 


First, that the association avoid the dis- 
closure of the identity of the business affairs 
of any individual competitor, either prices at 
which he has sold, or his costs, or his pro- 
duction, or his stocks. 

Second, publicity must be given to the in- 
formation which is furnished to the asso-. 
ciation members. 


The details of the agreement which an asso- 
ciation may enter into with the Department of 
Commerce are simply an elaboration of these 
two requirements sufficient to insure their ob- 
servance. 

The purpose of the plan as stated by the de- 
partment is that it ‘‘will insure the prompt dis- 
tribution of the trade information, which is vital 
to its value, and at the same time secure the 
desired publicity’ by insuring its availability 
to persons not members who are willing to pay 
a reasonable charge for the information which 
they receive. 


In accordance with its promise to the secretary 
of commerce more than a year ago the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association has asked 
the Department of Commerce that an arrange- 
ment with it along these lines be promptly 
effected. It happens that the statistical ex~ 
changes of the National association have been 
heretofore conducted in exactly the manner now 
required by the Department of Commerce as a 
basis for its official recognition, codperation and 
approval. A suitable arrangement it is expected 
will be completed at an early date. It is sug- 
gested that the associations in the lumber in- 
dustry, especially those among lumber manu- 
facturers, consider the possible advisability of 
similar action by themselves looking to the re- 
moval of current lumber trade statistics from 
the field of public controversy. 

Such action obviously does not and can not 
constitute immunity from attack. No arrange- 
ment either with or without the Department of 
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Commerce imposes any restraint upon the law- 
ful exercise of the powers of Federal authority 
in the enforcement of Federal laws. It is, how- 
ever, obvious that the Department of Commerce 
acting under the advice of the attorney general, 
the chief Federal officer of law enforcement, 
would not give its approval, expressed or im- 
plied, to any arrangement or activity by a trade 
organization which the attorney general con- 
sidered to be violative of the law. Moreover, no 
greater evidence of good faith can be exhibited 
by a trade association than its observance in 
good faith of the advice of the secretary of com- 
merce, who, with respect to affairs of industry 
and commerce, is the legally constituted inter- 
preter of the interests of the public. 

Further appeal of such an arrangement may 
perhaps lie in the fact that it is wholly volun- 
tary on both sides subject to momentary termi- 
nation without prejudice to either party; that it 
leaves the conduct of association statistical ac- 
tivities wholly in the hands of the association 
itself, and this without interference except such 
as may be voluntarily self-imposed. It can 
scarcely be expected that any administrative 
department of the Federal Government can go 
farther in meeting the needs and views and 
confidence of those trade associations which in 


SUCCESSFUL EXHIBIT AT EXPOSITION 


Koxomo, Inp., Sept. 5—There has just been 
concluded in this city the tenth annual industrial 
exposition held by the local Chamber of Com- 
merce. In this exposition the city of Kokomo 
tried to tell something of the men and the 
enterprises that have been responsible for the 
city’s remarkable industrial growth. 


One of the most representative exhibits pre- 
sented was that of Curtis millwork made by 
Thomas J. Dye & Son, local retail lumber deal- 
ers. This exhibit was kept open thruout the 
length of the exposition which was held from 
Aug. 28 to Sept. 2, inclusive. During the day 
Fred Saunders, the Dye concern’s crackerjack 
cedar post salesman, and Miss Morris were in 
charge, but at night the old ‘‘He,’’ Willis B. 
Dye, president of the concern, also president of 
the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of Indi- 
ana, took personal charge of the exhibit. So suc- 
cessful were the Dye representatives that they 
succeeded in securing a number of orders for 
built-in tables, ironing boards and other Curtis 
millwork features presented. In addition to 


It is not now and has not been a lack of coal 
but a lack of cars. Mr. Hoover was advised, 
before the situation became acute, that the only 
possible way to protect life and property was 
to insist that the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission issue a similar order to that issued in 
1917-18, known as priority order No. 1, which 
ordered railroads to set in a full car supply to 
such mines as would ship to the Lake ports 
that day. The mine obeying the order received 
100 percent car supply. The mine that refused 
to obey shipping directions received but scant 
attention, with the result that mines soon swung 
in line and the Northwest in a few weeks got 
all the coal it needed, and the order No. 1 was 
canceled before the navigation season ended. 


If cars had been put at nonunion mines so 
they could run full capacity in June and July 
the strike would have been broken by Aug. 1. 
Hundreds of nonunion mines were shut down 
during those months for lack of cars. The 
Interstate Commerce Commission has absolute 
authority to commandeer the car supply of the 
roads when an emergency exists and direct such 
roads to route empties to mines it designates. 
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Exhibit Made by Thomas J. Dye & Son at Kokomo (Ind.) Industrial 


good faith and within the law desire the prompt 
service of uptodate trade information. 


NEW BRUNSWICK TRADE IMPROVES 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 2.—A report re- 
ceived by the Department of Commerce from 
F. C. Johnson, American vice consul at Fred- 
erickton, N. B., says that evidence of a general 
improvement in the outlook for the lumbering 
industry in that Province may be observed 
daily. Continuing Mr. Johnson says: 


Many mills have completed the cut for the pres- 
ent season, and the logs available have been manu- 
factured and exported to the United States. In 
the Frederickton consular district the crews are 
in the woods and are already making preparations 
for the coming winter’s cut. It is estimated that 
it will be necessary to take out of the woods 50 
percent more lumber this year in order to meet the 
demand for 1923. All the companies operating 
are making ready for this expected increase in busi- 
ness and many concerns which have not been operat- 
ing for several years are planning to resume busi- 
ness during the coming season. ‘The value of the 
declared export of lumber from the Frederickton 
vice consulate for the quarter ended June 30, 1922, 
is $691,002.82, while the value for the whole year 
was $1,171,683.30. A comparison of these figures 
shows that the export of lumber for the quarter 
just ended is more than half of the export for the 
entire year 1921. 


ALWAYS LOOK ON the bright side, and if 
there is no bright side polish up the dark one.— 
The Hardwood Bark. 


this Mr. Dye secured the names of over a hun- 
dred prospective builders—people who con- 
template building their own homes in the near 
future. 

On Aug. 15 Thomas J. Dye & Son added B. P. 
Kingsbury to their executive staff as general 
manager of the retail department. Mr. Kings- 
bury was for the last seven years with the Bran- 
num-Keene Lumber Co., of Indianapolis, and 
Mr. Dye took advantage of the industrial expo- 
sition to introduce Mr. Kingsbury to the trade. 


THE NORTHWEST AND SHORT COAL RATIONS 
[By I. C. Cuvellier, Editor The Coal Dealer] 

It is highly amusing to a practical coal man 
to read the bunk in the papers, telling how Mr. 
Hoover or Mr. Spencer or someone else has 
allotted so many thousand tons of coal to the 
Northwest on such and such a date. He knows 
it is pure bunk, but it has the effect of lulling 
the public to sleep. Coal never was got up 
into the Northwest in stress times without a 
fight for it. We have been all thru circum- 
stances more difficult than the present. A lot 
of theorists are working at a job they know 
absolutely nothing about. They have been 
experimenting with theories and have absolutely 
refused to follow the advice of more experi- 
enced men, and, for one reason and one only, 
politics. Everything at Washington is sized up 
from that angle these days. 


Exposition 


Why has it not done the one thing that 
would have prevented the present catastrophe? 
Simply because other influential interests repre- 
sented by the men in the construction industry 
will not stand for an order like that, the only 
thing that would bring re‘ief to all industries, 
for how far can construction work go without 
coal? Men like Senator Calder, who is in the 
construction business, fought the priority order 
No. 1 of 1917 to the last ditch, because to divert 
cars to coal would interrupt his business. The 
Interstate Commerce Commission has listened 
to the interests. As a result we have a priority 
order with no teeth in it. It does not mean any- 
thing. It simply means if there is any coal in 
cars it will have preference in movement but it 
does not put any coal in the car. It does not 
say sO many cars are allotted to mines A. B. and. 
C. today with the express understanding they 
are routed as directed by the Government author- 
ities. The present priority order does not even 
move the loaded cars. It does not tell anybody 
to do anything. 


The officials assuming to be in charge of coal 
distribution ought to hang their heads in shame 
at the asinine manner in which the people’s 
interests have been handled both as regards 
dealing with the strikes and the attempt at full 
distribution. If the Northwest does not go 
direct to Washington with a big club, when it 
wakes up and finds how it has been buncoed by 
politicians, we miss our guess. 
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RALLY AGAINST ANTISHINGLE CAMPAIGN 


SeaTTLE, WasH., Sept. 2.—Under authority 
of the directors of the shingle branch of the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, a gen- 
eral meeting of the industry has been called for 
this city Sept. 9. It is the belief of the direc- 
tors that a crucial emergency exists, due to the 
propaganda leveled against the industry by the 
prepared roofing interests and the wide agita- 
tion for antishingle ordinances; and the shin- 
gle branch, accordingly, is passing the plea for 
drastic action along to the entire membership. 
It is the belief of well informed shingle man- 
ufacturers that the industry must now take a 
new brace in its climb along the rocky road to 
better business, or that it must begin to slip 
faster on account of the strenuous efforts of 
competitors. The directors will ask for in- 
structions as to the manner of handling this 
situation—-in particular as to the best ways and 
means of combating the wave of misinforma- 
tion and prejudice against wood shingles and 
all wood products that is now sweeping the 
country. 

President E. E. Case, of Raymond, will pre- 
side. Secretary R. 8S. Whiting is in the East, 
fighting antishingle ordinances, and will be ab- 
sent from the meeting. His duties here will be 
attended to by Arthur Bevan, assistant secre- 
tary. 

The directors of the shingle branch, in their 
notice to the membership, use plain language, 
saying: 

A situation has arisen which threatens the 


shingle industry with extinction. 
We speak’ of the concerted movement fostered 


cities, within the limits of which the wood shin- 
gle would legally be just as much out of place 
as would Class C roofing, which is the shingle’s 
principal competitor. The industry has also 
favored the general introduction of a higher 
grade product, and repeatedly has demonstrated 
that the vertical grain cedar shingle is a most 
effective fire-resistant material for roofing, as 
well as the longest lived among the many mate- 
rials now in use. 

Undoubtedly, the meeting of Sept. 9 will be 
largely attended and will settle a number of 
problems vital to the industry. The leaders 
recognize that a crisis confronts them, and they 
will place the matter in all its seriousness be- 
fore the rank and file of the membership of the 
shingle branch. 


'(SHEaEEBEEEEaa: 


CARGO BUSINESS TO EAST COAST GROWING 


BELLINGHAM, WASH., Sept. 2.—The growth 
of the cargo lumber business between Puget 
Sound and the Atlantic coast is well illus- 
trated by the accompanying photograph of 
vessels loading for that seaboard at the 
Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills’ docks in this 
city. At one time a few days ago three 
carriers were taking on cargoes for the East. 
The photograph shows the steamship Hattie 
Luckenbach, loading 3,000,000 shingles; the 
steamship Dakotan, taking 225,000 feet, and 
the steamship Henry S. Grove, loading 2,000,000 
feet, all for the Atlantic coast. The other 
vessel is the schooner Mary E. Foster, a fre- 
quent caller at Bellingham for lumber for 
Hawaii. The sailing of the Henry S. Grove was 


TIMBER SPECIALIST VISITS WEST COAST 


SEATTLE, WASH., Sept. 2.—Following a siege 
with the surgeons several months ago, Victor 
Thrane, of Chicago, a specialist in timber in- 
vestments, and also a director in the firm of 
James D. Lacey & Co., is in Seattle, feeling fine 
and on the high road to health. 


Mr. Thrane has received one impression 
which he crystallizes into a sentence—at once a 
statement of fact and a prophecy. Here it is: 
‘Within five years the only successful lumber- 
men on the Pacific Coast will be those who 
have mastered the principles of conservation, 
and have applied them logically to their busi- 
ness methods.’’ 

Mr. Thrane is making a study of the entire 
situation with respect to timber. He says: 


My visit here is the beginning of a reconnaisance 
trip, thru which I hope to add to my knowledge of 
our timber and the best methods of handling it. 
At the outset I know this—one of the biggest 
things confronting the industry today is the con- 
servation of timber. 

On the Coast the manufacturers have been cut- 
ting a lot of common, which under proper methods 
might be saved, worked into a higher grade prod- 
uct and sold at a higher price. Under present 
transportation charges the freight on common is a 
tremendous handicap, if not a complete barrier, 
over a wide range of country. It follows that some 
means of reducing the percentage of common is 
one of the leading problems. 

Stated generally, we must introduce methods 
thru which we can get the full value out of cer- 
tain types of tree, increasing the volume of the 
product and the use of the tree to the nth degree. 
At present, we are using only about a quarter of 
it. It seems to me that the manufacturer’s most 
important duty and mission is to find out what 
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VESSELS LOADING AT BLOEDEL DONOVAN LUMBER MILLS’ DOCKS, BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


by the patent roofing interests and backed by the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters, not only to 
educate the public to use patent roofing by a 
veritable flood of unfair propaganda, but also to 
legislate our product from its markets. 

So serious has the situation become that the 
board of trustees of the shingle branch no longer 
feels that it can take the entire responsibility on 
its shoulders. 

For that reason it is calling a general meeting 
of the entire industry in order that the facts may 
be discussed and a definite plan of action outlined 
to save the industry from absolute destruction. 

The foregoing call is signed by E. E. Case, 
president; R. H. Hartley, vice president; L. G. 
Humbarger, Reid Hubbard, C. L. Miller, G. A. 
Anderson, Dale Craft, H. A. Moore, 8. P. Johns, 
F. Potter and C. E. Hill. 


The antishingle campaign, which has now 
aroused the industry as a most serious and 
threatening situation, has been in evidence in 
many States, including California, Michigan, 
Ohio and Indiana, where concerted efforts have 
been made to place wood shingles under the 
ban of Statewide laws; also ordinances have 
been proposed or passed in not less than 125 
principal cities scattered all over the country— 
including Elizabeth, N. J.; Albany, Ga.; New 
Orleans, La.; Saginaw and Grand Rapids, 
Mich.; Jackson, Mich., and Jackson, Miss.; 
South Bend and Evansville, Ind. In some in- 
stances wood shingles have been banned with- 
in the city limits, in other eases they have been 
curtailed in use, and in still others they have 
been threatened. 

The shingle industry, thru its association, has 
never raised an objection to a zoning system in 


delayed by the libeling of that vessel by the 
Shipping Board. 

In connection with the Atlantic business, 
J. H. Bloedel, president of the Bloedel Donovan 
Lumber Mills, announced this week that his 
company is negotiating with the American- 
Hawaiian Steamship Co. for fortnightly serv- 
ice to the east coast. The lumber company 
believes that it eventually will need weekly serv- 
ice. Successful conclusion of the negotiations 
means terminal rates for local merchants. 


SURVEY TO STOP SPREAD OF PINE BEETLE 


BEND, ORE., Sept. 2—A systematic survey of 
the pine timber of Deschutes County in order 
to prevent the development of epidemic pine 
beetle infestation, is to begin in the near future, 
according to A. J. Jaenicke, insect control spe- 
cialist, now visiting in Bend. 

The survey, which will be carried on codpera- 
tively by the Forest Service and private owners, 
will be made to determine whether or not the 
infestation is so great as to warrant control 
measures being taken. The project will in- 
clude, beside the timber in Deschutes County, 
timber in Klamath and Lake counties not in- 
cluded in the so called southern Oregon beetle 
control project inaugurated this spring. 

Several hundred thousand acres of both Gov- 
ernment and privately owned land will be cov- 
ered and it is expected that the work will be 
completed about Oct. 1. 


can be done with the tree and then utilize it. 

One of the things which has always come under 
my observation out here is the prodigality with 
which the average manufacturer rips big slabs 
from the fir trees and consigns them to the refuse 
burner or sells them for fuel. It is waste. Fur- 
thermore, it is a practice that, in my judgment, 
must very soon go into the discard. 

Changes are taking place rapidly in the indus- 
try ; and among them some of the most important 
are those which aim to elevate the present low 
grade output into a product of wider use and 
higher value. It seems to me that the work. of the 
West Coast Forest Products Bureau in this par- 
ticular deserves the highest praise, for it is true 
market extension. In addition to the diffusion 
of the knowledge of fir as structural material, I 
have in mind the growing demand for shop grades, 
thru which ordinary stock has been simply and 
easily advanced to a high grade product for which 
the price is lucrative and the field unlimited. 

Already there are some pioneers in this epochal 
work of conservation thru a proper knowledge of 
the tree and proper methods of manufacture. 
R. A. Long, of the Long-Bell Lumber Co., is work- 
ing out a great idea in the operations of that 
company at Kelso, Wash. Charley Keith is doing 
a similar work in his enterprises at Portland, and 
likewise C. D. Johnson, of the Pacific Spruce Cor- 
poration, is one of the leading men in applying 
principles to actual practice. 

One point is perfectly clear to me. We must 
save, thru methods that cut down the present 
high percentage of waste. 


Mr. Thrane is making his first visit to the 
Coast since 1919. As a part of the bracing-up 
process for his health, he will spend a brief 
season at the Sol Duc hot springs, which he vis- 
ited in 1915 and learned many things about 
the trout fishing of that famous region. He 
will then go to British Columbia, and later to 
Oregon and California. 
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HANDLES OUTPUT OF OREGON MILLS 


PoRTLAND, OrE., Sept. 2.—One of the busy 
lumber sales offices in Portland is that of the 
Griswold Lumber Co. in the Gasco Building. 
Graham Griswold and P. 8S. McKenzie, two well 
known and popular lumbermen, are the part- 
ners, and they are ready to supply the market 
with lumber of all kinds and dimensions. Be- 
sides doing a general wholesale business the 
company handles the production of the 
Griswold-Grier Lumber Co. which operates 
three or four mills at Falls City and two mills 
at Philomath, the combined output of which 
is between 75,000 and 100,000 feet a day. Mr. 
Griswold devotes half of his time to the mills, 
spending the last part of each week at the 
Portland offices. Mr. Griswold, while still a 
young man, is one of the senior lumber men in 
point of service in this district. A dozen or so 
years ago he was manager of the Falls City 
Lumber Co. and later became vice president 
and treasurer of the West Oregon Lumber Co. 
For the last few years he has been engaged in 
the wholesale business and interested in the 
operation of the Griswold-Grier plants. Until 
a short time ago the company was known as 
the Griswold-Sand Lumber Co., Charles E. Sand 
retiring to engage in the lumber business for 
himself. Mr. McKenzie was recently with the 
R. J. Brown Lumber Co., and before that had 
extensive experience in the industry in the Pa- 
cific Northwest. 


RAINS PUT END TO FIRE MENACE 


SEATTLE, WASH., Sept. 2.—Heavy rains thru- 
out western Washington have ended the danger 
of forest fire for 1922. The fire season this 
year is described in a preliminary report just 
issued by George C. Joy, chief fire warden of 
the Washington Forest Fire Association, as the 
worst in the history of the State. Forest fires 
broke out fiercely May 26 and continued until 
Aug. 10, an interval of seventy-seven days, dur- 
ing most of which time the fire situation was 
critical. The largest and most destructive fire 
in western Washington occurred at Cedar Falls, 
King County, May 31. This fire swept over 
20,000 acres, damaged 20,000,000 feet of tim- 
ber and destroyed other property, consisting of 
houses, logging camps, equipment and railroads, 
to the value of $350,000. 

In western Washington to date the total of 
forest fires reported is 879. A great many peo- 
ple, observes Mr. Joy, wonder how so many 
fires get started. Here is the record of causes 
as shown by the reports of the Washington 
Forest Fire Association: 


Sparks from donkey engines..........eeeeee8 73 
Logging and railroad locomotives............ 60 
PRUMIe DIMMING, 6.6.5.6 cabece mkele evade need 28 
Right of way clearing..... Ee er 16 
BErry piCkers ANG SMOKETB. ...cscccecece ce Bae 
ae eres ree ee rr eee 

Miscellaneous and unknown...........eesee% 577 


The aggregate of merchantable timber 
burned over was 170,986 acres. The aggregate 
of second growth fires, fires on logged-off lands 
and old burns, in timber killed, damaged or 
destroyed, was 74,078,000 feet. The total 
valuation of property destroyed, including camp 
buildings, logging equipment, railroads, saw- 
mills and shingle mills, farms and other classes 
of property, was $553,091—a figure which un- 
doubtedly will be materially increased as soon 
as the reports of total loss can be compiled and 
analyzed. 


Permanent Industry Demands Reforestation 


The chief warden points out that 123 fires 
were due to the carelessness of berry pickers 
and smokers. He adds: 


Fully 75 percent of such fires are chargeable to 
cigarettes carelessly thrown into dry grass or for- 
est debris, where they smolder for a time and then 
burst into flame and cause a fire. A cigarette 
should never be thrown into combustible material 
of any kind. If cigarette smokers were more care- 
ful of how they disposed of burning cigarettes, a 
large percentage of our troublesome fires, which 
destroy merchantable timber, burn up young growth 
and becloud the country with smoke, would not 
occur. The danger from forest fires is greatly on 
the increase and the conditions which invite these 
fires are developing at an alarming rate. The 
largest and most dangerous fires usually occur in 
the vicinity of logging operations. 

A large part of western Washington business is 
dependent upon the timber industry. There is ap- 


proximately 300,000,000,000 feet of merchantable 
timber still standing in this State. The present 
rate of cutting is from 5,000,000,000 to 6,000,000,- 
000 feet a year. In addition to this, the loss by 
fire and wind will average upward of 1,000,000,000 
feet more. According to these figures most of our 
present stand of timber will be cut in less than 
forty years. In twenty years we will begin to feel 
the depletion of the timber supply. There will be 
a reduction in the output and a consequent de- 
crease in the demand for labor and supplies. If the 
industry is to be maintained, the work of refores- 
tation of cut-over nonagricultural lands must be 
begun at once and protection must be afforded the 
thousands of acres of second growth which we 
already have. Nature will do the reforesting if we 
pe keep the fires out and give the forest an even 
chance. 


BOX MAN NOW PROFESSOR OF FORESTRY 


PORTLAND, ORE., Sept. 2.—T. J. Starker, who 
for the last two years has been manager of 
the box bureau of the Western Pine Manufac- 
turers’ Association, left here the first of the 
month to become professor of forestry at the 
school of forestry of the Oregon Agricultural 
College, Corvallis, Ore. Mr. Starker will be 
succeeded as manager of the box bureau by N. 
Lorey Cary, of the Forest Service. Mr. Cary 
graduated from the University of Michigan in 
1911 and has had experience in the pine region 
of eastern Oregon. He has been connected with 
the bureau of plant pathology for the last year 





T. J. STARKER, CORVALLIS, ORE.; 


Professor of Forestry at Oregon Agricultural 
College 


and carried on an investigation to determine 
the cause of rot in Douglas fir. A bulletin on 
Sitka spruce, recently issued by the Forest Serv- 
ice, is the result of Mr. Cary’s work. 


ENCOURAGES THRIFT AMONG EMPLOYEES 


Hoquiam, WasuH., Sept. 2.—What may. be 
termed a method of inculeating thrift among 
employees has recently been tried out by the 
National Lumber & Manufacturing Co., of this 
city. The plan is outlined in a slip distributed 
to the employees and reading as follows: 


NOTICE TO EMPLOYEES 
National Lumber & Manufacturing Co. 

We can save you the trouble of calling for your 
check. We have made arrangements with the 
banks of Hoquiam and Aberdeen to deposit your 
money four times a month on the regular pay days. 
A deposit slip and statement of your time will be 
delivered to you. If you wish us to do this for 
you, sign below and check the name of the bank in 
which you wish your money deposited: Lumber- 
men’s Bank & Trust Co., Hoquiam, Wash.; First 
National Bank, Hoquiam, Wash.; Hayes & Hayes, 
bankers, Aberdeen, Wash.; Aberdeen National 
Bank, Aberdeen, Wash.; Aberdeen State Bank, 
Aberdeen, Wash. (Then follows blank space for 
signing employee’s name.) This will save calling 
for your check; save going to the bank to make 
deposit. 

An idea of the popularity of the plan is 
indicated by the fact that over 60 percent of 
the men have signified their willingness to do 
this; a great many of the men who never had 
any bank account before are using check books. 
This is believed to be the first time this plan 
has been tried in the lumber industry. 


REMODELS WOOD SHIP INTO PILING CRADLE 


SEATTLE, WASH., Sept. 2.—Shippers of long 
piling have received with interest a report that 
an operator on the Columbia River is recon- 
structing one of the wood ships of the war 
type into a cradle for the transportation of 
piling in the intercoastal trade. One of the 
reasons for remodeling the craft is due to the 
fact that piling rafts are not permitted to go 
thru the canal. Answering a statement that 
there is no space for piling on ships now plying 
that route, a manufacturer cites that during the 
war large quantities of piling were shipped to 
Europe as deck loads, and that any earrier of 
the 8,800-ton type could be utilized. The point 
seems to be that the ships find the space more 
valuable for other purposes. There has been 
considerable skirmishing for piling in lengths 
from 60 to 120 feet, but for the present, at 
least, the west Coast seems to be out of the run- 
ning, both on account of the transportation and 
the competition from Florida, where piles are 
assembled and rafted to their Atlantic coast 
destinations. 


NEW SAWMILL DOUBLES CAPACITY 


Bend, OrE., Sept. 2.—That construction of 
a new sawmill which will result in doubling the 
capacity of its local plant will be begun by 
the Brooks-Scanlon Lumber Co. here as soon 
as the details can be worked out, was announced 
today by General Manager H. K. Brooks. 
Building plans were under discussion in recent 
conferences here, participated in by President 
D. F. Brooks, Vice president M. J. Scanlon, 
and H. K. Brooks. Following the local meet- 
ing, D. F. Brooks returned to Minneapolis, and 
word has now been received from him direeting 
the starting of the project. 

The new mill is to be located on high ground 
on the Deschutes River about a quarter mile 
up stream from the presert plant. Until en- 
gineers have prepared final plans, the exact 
details of the new unit will not be available 
but, according to a statement made by the 
local general manager, it will be in general 
a duplicate of the present plant, altho some- 
what larger. Three band saws may be installed 
instead of two. Besides the bands, the equip- 
ment will consist of a resaw, an edger, and a 
trimmer. In addition, as in the present mill, 
there will be a special edger for remanufac- 
turing lumber when by so doing the grade can 
be raised. The machinery will be supplied by 
the Diamond Iron Works, of Minneapolis. 

Whether the new mill will be driven by 
steam or by electricity is yet to be decided, 
but in either case a complete boiler installation 
will be necessary. These boilers, probably dupli- 
cating those now in use, will be placed in the 
new plant. Steam from them will either 
furnish motive power direct or be used for 
the production of electricity in a power house 
at the same location. It is also undecided 
whether to move the old burner to the new mill, 
to build a new one, or to burn waste in an 
open hole in the vicinity. 

From the mill, lumber will go to the present 
yard, which will be somewhat enlarged to care 
for the increased production. Twelve new dry 
kilns will be added to the kiln equipment, mak- 
ing a battery of twenty in all. The stacker and 
unstacker facilities at the kilns will be re- 
arranged. 

Planing equipment will be increased by add- 
ing four new planers. The present box factory 
will be used for dry shed purposes and the box 
factory set elsewhere in the mill yard. 

To meet the increased demand on the logging 
department, another locomotive will be added 
in a few months, as well as more log cars and 
five more miles of logging spurs. Another log- 
ging camp will be needed, making four in all. 
In the woods, employment will be given to a 
hundred more men. The new mill and yard 
requirements caused by the increased output 
will give work to about two hundred and fifty 
men. 

The site of the new mill was acquired in 1910 
in expectation of the present action. Plans 
for the mill were made at that time and have 
since reposed in a drawer in Manager Brooks’ 
desk, awaiting the time when favorable con- 
ditions would warrant construction. 


———————— 
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COAST PLANS TO WIDEN FIR SHOP MARKET 


SEATTLE, WasH., Sept. 2.—A field day for 
the field men of the West Coast Forest Prod- 
ucts Bureau came to an auspicious close yester- 
day, following a luncheon given by lumber 
manufacturers and wholesalers at which the 
bureau officials appeared as guests of honor. 
Early in the forenoon occurred a meeting of 
the directors, at which President R. W. Vin- 
nedge occupied the chair, attended by the rep- 
resentatives of the Forest Products Market 
Extension Bureau of British Columbia. 


Important Forward Steps Are Taken 


Three progressive and constructive features 
resulted : 

First—Close coéperation between the West Coast 
Forest Products Bureau and the Forest Products 
Market Extension Bureau. 

Second—Details perfected for financing market 
extension work for the year, supported by timber- 
men, manufacturers and wholesalers forming the 
membership of the two organizations. 


Third—-Authorization of forest products offices 
in Seattle and Chicago, in addition to the New 
York offices. The Seattle offices will be located 
with the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, and 
from them will be issued all bureau circulars, The 
Chicago offices, in the home town of Mr. Stronach 
and Mr. Keith, will be established with a perma- 


nent building material exhibit in the Leiter Build- 


ing. 
British Columbians Who Took Part 
The British Columbia visitors who took part 


in the meeting with President Vinnedge and his 


directors were: 

M. A. Grainger, of Vancouver, manager of the 
Timber Industries Council and the Forest Products 
Market Extension Bureau of British Columbia. 

W. W. Harvey, of Vancouver, vice chairman of 
the Forest Products Market Extension Bureau, 

J. O. Cameron, of Victoria, Cameron Lumber Co., 
British Columbia trustee of the West Coast Lum- 
bermen's Association. 

L. L. Brown, of Victoria, British Columbia lum- 
ber commissioner of the Department of Lands. 

A most important feature of the session was 
the statement of Mr. Grainger and his asso- 
ciates that the Forest Products Market Exten- 
sion Bureau had appropriated a part of its 
funds to be spent in codperation with the West 
Coast Forest Products Bureau. 

At the luncheon, which was given by the 
Seattle Lumbermen’s Club in conjunction with 
the wholesalers, President Ed R. Hogg was 
never in better form than when he extended 
a welcome to the guests, expressing the highest 
praise of their constructive work, and compli- 
menting them particularly on the fact that the 
British Columbia organization was ready to 
coéperate. The chairman presented Mr. 
Grainger, Mr. Brown and Mr. Cameron, each 
of whom made a happy response. Another 
guest was Victor Thrane, of Chicago, director 
of James D. Lacey & Co., who prefaced brief 
remarks with a humorous story. 


Survey Shows Fir Shop Has Great Possibilities 


C. J. Hogue, director of the Forest Products 
bureau, at that point became master of cere- 
monies, introducing in turn Harry 8. Stronach, 
manager of the industrial department, and L. 
8. Keith, manager of the structural department. 
Two main points were brought out: (1) The 
increasing market for fir shop, together with 
striking contrasts in the use of that material in 
adjoining States, which is decidedly ‘‘spotty’’ 
and indicates the possibility of filling the gaps. 
(2) Confirmation of the judgment of Mr. 
Hogue and Mr. Keith, that if the use of west 
Coast woods is to become general the purposes 
for which they are adapted must be specified, 
emphasizing the necessity of literature for dis- 
tribution. 

Mr. Stronach’s talk recited the results of a 
survey of planing mills, sash and door fac- 
tories, covering 107 operations in the northern 
district. Out of a total of 313,897,000 feet con- 
sumed last year, southern pine secured 80,055,- 
500 feet and Douglas fir 20,380,000 feet. By 
States it appeared that Minnesota had used 
four times as much fir as southern pine; Wis- 
consin and Nebraska, twice as much pine as 
fir; Michigan, three times as much; Ohio, 
sixty times; Indiana, twenty-three times; 
Illinois, nearly twice; Texas, twenty-one 
times; Tennessee, eleven times, and Vir- 
ginia, fourteen times as much southern pine as 


fir. One plant in Virginia had used 1,000,000 
feet of fir shop, indicating the possibilities of 
introducing that wood regardless of the barrier 
of freight rates. From estimates made of the 
total consumption of shop stock in the last 
twelve months, based on figures compiled by 
C. B. Harman, secretary of the Southern Sash, 
Door & Millwork Association, it appeared that 
out of 802,000,000 feet ordered, southern pine 
had received 680,000,000 feet and fir 1,000,000 
feet, for the territory embraced by the southern 
States and the East. Nevertheless, Mr. Stron- 
ach showed that production of fir shop was in- 
creasing. For 1919, 1920 and 1921 the cut 
had amounted to .5227 percent; for the entire 
year of 1921, to .915 percent; for the first 
seven months of 1922, to 1.637 percent; and for 
July, 1922, 2.178 percent. In response to a 
question from J. H. Bloedel, of the Bloedel 
Donovan Lumber Mills, as to the relative quan- 
tities of different grades in use, Mr. Stronach 
offered this ‘‘guess’’: 6/4, 40 percent; 8/4, 
30 percent; 5/4, 15 percent; 4/4, 15 percent. 


To Bring Manufacturer and User Together 


A question by W. M. Beebe, of the Burton- 
Beebe Lumber Co., brought out a somewhat 


just completed a tour of the mills of Oregon 
and Washington, beginning in Portland, Aug. 
15. They visited North Bend, on Coos Bay, 
Aug. 16, and the following day were at the 
Booth-Kelly headquarters in Eugene as guests 
of President A. C. Dixon, of the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association. They were in Aber- 
deen, Wash., Aug. 21; in Raymond, Aug. 23; 
Chehalis, Aug. 25; Everett, Aug. 28 and 29, 
and Tacoma, Aug. 30. At all these meetings 
the practical work of getting the most out of 
the log was demonstrated, in the presence of 
sawyers, edgermen, graders, tallymen, and 
superintendents. 


GIANT CEDAR “DISCOVERED” IN OREGON 


PORTLAND, ORE., Sept. 2.—Scattered among 
the timber along the coast of the North Pacific 
are red cedars that almost rival the famous 
Sequoias of the Mariposa grove of big trees. 
Most of the giants have fallen before the saw, 
and the only record of them is the stumps 
that still attract attention, but now and then 
a person penetrating into the deep forests will 
find one standing, erect, imposing and still 
growing. One of these was recently ‘‘dis- 




















Red Cedar in Holdings of Brighton Mills Co. 


Left to right in photo—Mrs. George Watt, George 


Watt, Robert Watt and William Watt 


lengthy discussion of the need of literature 
and of architects’ specifications. Mr. Hogue 
cited a number of cases in which fir had been 
rejected because it had not been specified; and 
said that 80 to 90 percent of the lumber re- 
quired by the eastern market was used on such 
specifications. There appeared to be a lack 
of contact between architects and retail deal- 
ers, because of the fact that contractors and 
subcontractors came between. While each 
showed a potential interest in west Coast woods, 
there were two questions to be answered: If 
they should specify west Coast woods, where 
should they get them? If they should stock up, 
who would take care of the specifying? Mr. 
Hogue stated that the bureau was planning to 
meet the situation by making a canvass and 
placing proper information where it would do 
the most good, setting forth species and grades 
of fir equivalent to those used in various locali- 
ties; immediately following which there would 
be a round-up of lumber dealers, and a follow- 
up among architects. He regarded this as prob- 
ably the greatest service the bureau could per- 
form to the buying public, as well as being of 
interest and value to the west Coast. 

President Vinnedge spoke for five minutes 
on the aims and purposes of the bureau, prior 
to adjournment. 


Officials Recently Made Tour of Mills 
Mr. Hogue, Mr. Stronach and Mr. Keith have 


covered’’ in the timber of the Brishton Mills 
Co., which has its mill at Brighton, Ore., its 
logging operations at Belding on the Tillamook 
railroad, and sales offices in Portland. 

In the accompanying picture is shown this 
cedar, the girth of which at the bottom is close 
to fifty feet. It stands practically alone in the 
forest of spruce and fir, for the other cedars 
in that particular section are not of unusual 
size. The persons photographed in front of the 
huge tree trunk are Mrs. George Watt, George 
Watt, president of the company; Robert Watt: 
and William Watt, his brothers, who are inter- 
ested in the company. Thomas B. Watt, nephew 
of George Watt, is secretary and manager, with 
headquarters at Brighton. 


(PRR ABaBaAaHS 


HANDLES BRITISH COLUMBIA TIMBER 


SEATTLE, WASH., Sept. 2.—The Service Trad- 
ing Co., of this city, with offices in the L. C. 
Smith Building, has just been appointed United 
States agent for the Ryan, McIntosh Timber 
Co. (Ltd.), of Victoria, B. C. The Ryan, Me- 
Intosh Timber Co. (Ltd.) is a timber broker, 
cruiser, surveyor and valuator of high standing 
in British Columbia and has a reputation ex- 
tending over the last eighteen years. The per- 
sonnel of this British Columbia company con- 
sists of W. B. Ryan, W. L. McIntosh, R. W. 
Hibberson, F.E., and McC.P. Blair, C.E. 
About two years ago this company consolidated 
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with Hibberson Bros. but retained the present 
name. For about eighteen years, Hibberson 
Bros. cruised timber, built railroads, made 
valuations and bought and sold British Colum- 
bia timber. 

The president of the Service Trading Co., 
Monroe F. Jones, is a member of the younger 
generation of a lumber family. He is the son 
of the late Ray W. Jones, who was engaged 
in the lumber business for thirty-five years— 
first in Muskegon, Mich., from where he went 
to Minnesota, and then to Seattle as vice 
president of the British American Timber Co., 
which at present owns 63,000 acres of Crown 
granted timber land in British Columbia. 
Among former connections of the elder Jones 
was the H. C. Akely Lumber Co. of Minneapolis 
and the Commonwealth Lumber Co., of Frazee, 
Minn. , 

Developments in the lumber business of the 
last two or three years have brought about an 
increased demand for stumpage and a keen 
interest in all Pacific coast timber. The Service 
Trading Co., thru its connection with the Ryan, 
MeIntosh Co. (Ltd.), of Victoria, has some 
very attractive offerings in British Columbia. 


LACLEDE INTERESTS BUY DOVER PLANT 


SPOKANE, WASH., Sept. 2.—The plant of the 
Dover Lumber Co. at Dover, Idaho, has been 
purchased by the A. C. White Lumber Co., of 
Laclede, Idaho, for a reported consideration of 
$125,000. This is to replace its own plant to- 


tally destroyed by fire last month at a loss 
including lumber which amounted to $700,000. 
This was covered to the extent of $400,000 by 
insurance. Since the fire, the question of 
whether to rebuild or to buy the Dover plant 
has been under consideration. Dover is about 
ten miles from Laclede and nearer by that 
much to the timber holdings of the A. C. White 
Lumber Co. in the Kootenai Valley.. It also is 
served by the Spokane International and the 
Great Northern, and the Northern Pacifie runs 
thru Sandpoint three miles distant. 


The Dover plant consists of sawmill and plan- 
ing mill, together with office building and some 
houses for employees located on 240 acres of 
land, lying along the banks of the Pend Oreille 
River near its outlet from Lake Pend Oreille. 
A window frame factory with a capacity of 
1,000 frames daily is to be built at once, also 
a number of dry kilns. Of the deal A. C. 
White, president and general manager of the 
A. C. White Lumber Co., said: 


Our great fire loss last August was a heavy 
blow. It has been hard to decide whether to re- 
build at Laclede or move to Dover. At Laclede 
we had sixty good houses, a large store and I had 
just completed an $8,000 home. There is a fine 
school and a good church there and we certainly 
dislike to leave the town. The necessity, however, 
to start a sawmill and get some piled lumber for 
the spring trade was almost imperative. We will 
take actual possession of our new property next 
week and will start immediate building operations 
on an uptodate window frame factory. It will have 
a concrete foundation and be capable of turning 
out 1,000 window frames a day. This will be com- 
pleted by Nov. 1. 


The sale of the Dover plant consummates a 
cherished hope of B. H. Hornby, president of 
the company, ever since it was determined by 
the Dover Lumber Co. to liquidate and retire 
from business several years ago. 


CALIFORNIA SHINGLE CAMPAIGN 


San Francisco, Cauir., Sept. 2—The Cali- 
fornia Lumbermen’s Committee, San Francisco, 
is pushing its campaign now that the primary 
election is over, and the public will be in a 
receptive mood. Frank L. Mulgrew, director 
of publicity, is doing good work and the co- 
operation of all the lumbermen in the State is 
being sought for the purpose of protecting the 
shingle industry. Referendum No. 5, which 
was placed on the ballot for the November 
State election, has for its purpose the securing 
of an expression of the voters on the State hous- 
ing act as amended by the last legislature. 
Unless the referendum results in defeating the 
act, the shingle industry of the Pacific coast 
will receive a severe blow, for California is a 
large consumer of both redwood and cedar 
shingles. Sample advertisements and reading 
matter are being sent to lumber dealers with 
the idea of having them appear in the newspa- 
pers in the towns where their yards are located. 
By newspaper publicity, public speaking and 
all legitimate methods it is purposed to influ- 
ence votes and enable people to continue the 
use of shingles instead of being made to play 
into the hands of the patent roofing concerns. 





Northern Logging 


[Special telegram to AMPRICAN LUMBERMAN] 

MILWAUKEE, WIs., Sept. 7.—Thorogoing dis- 
cussion of logging in all its phases featured 
the first day’s session of the Northern Logging 
Congress, which opened its annual meeting this 
morning at the Pfister Hotel, this city, with 
a large attendance, representing the three States 
covered by the association—Minnesota, Wiscon- 
sin and Michigan. 

Secretary Roy V. Norbeck, of Minneapolis, 
Minn., opened the meeting with his report, in 
which he especially urged the membership to 
cooperate with the association in order to solve 
the many problems that face the logging in- 
dustry today. H. 8S. Gilkey, of Minneapolis, 
Minn., president of the Minnesota Loggers’ As- 
sociation, followed with a speech on ‘‘ Codpera- 
tion’’ in which he declared that loggers gen- 
erally should work together. Special committees 
were then appointed, which were to report dur- 
ing the afternoon session of the following day. 


Logging Conditions Are Discussed 


Under the leadership of President S. D. 
Switzer, of Wabeno, Wis., a discussion of cur- 
rent logging conditions was held in the after- 
noon, each member being called upon to make a 
statement on the situation in his camps and 
section. The unanimous report was that labor 
is exceedingly scarce, road work and the 
harvest fields having attracted most of the 
men out of the woods. It was not expected 
that this condition would improve until about 
the middle of October, and it was deemed useless 
to raise wages meanwhile in an attempt to secure 
more help, as that action would bring no relief 
but only create discontent and trouble when it 
became necessary to reduce wages again. It 
was therefore resolved to maintain wages on 
the present scale—that is, a minimum of $30 
a month in Minnesota, and $35 for common 
labor and $40 for sawyers in the Wisconsin- 
Michigan territory—for another thirty days. 
It is expected that at the end ot that period 
another meeting will be held to consider con- 
ditions then existing and to decide upon a 
winter wage scale. 


Would Raise Bar to Immigration 


In reference to the labor situation, it was 
pointed out that the present immigration law 
limiting the admission of foreigners to the 
United States during any one year to 3 per- 
cent of the total of the nationality in the 
country in 1910, is working a hardship on the 


Congress Discusses Labor Problems 


employer of common labor. Statistics on im- 
migration and emigration during the year 
ended June 31, this year, were cited, showing 
that the gain to the country during that pe- 
riod was 98,000 women and the loss was 11,000 
men. Members were urged to get in touch 
with their congressmen in an attempt to re- 
peal this law; for so long as this law is in 
operation, it was stated, so long will it become 
harder and harder for the logger to get woods- 
men. 

One speaker, who has spent the greater part 
of his life in the woods, declared that there 
has during the last twenty-five years been a 
steady decrease in the efficiency of the lum- 
berjack. The reason, as he saw it, has been 
that the old time, fine type of lumberjack is 
being replaced by a constantly degenerating 





A report of the Friday or concluding 
session of the Northern Logging Con- 
gress will appear in the Sept. 16 issue of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.—EDITOR. 











type. Living conditions in the camps have 
improved only in one particular during those 
twenty-five years, he maintained, and that has 
been the discarding of the old type bunk and 
the substitution of the more sanitary spring 
bed. In other industries living conditions in 
the meanwhile have been completely revolu- 
tionized and have reached a very high plane. 
Therefore the worthwhile workers go to the 
other industries and only the inferior class 
comes to the lumber camp. This speaker urged 
earnestly a bettering of living conditions in 
the woods, with a view to attracting the bet- 
ter type of men. He advocated better ar- 
rangement of bunk houses, the installation of 
baths, washing facilities, and other con- 
veniences. His ideas received the support of 
a number of subsequent speakers. 


It was also suggested during this discussion 
that there be uniformity in the hours worked 
in the woods. It was pointed out that so long 
as some camps work eight hours, others ten, 
and still others twelve the present extra- 
ordinarily great and expensive turnover of 
labor will be impossible to avert. 

The question of feeding tramps at the camps 
also came up, and became the subject of a 


lively debate. Some of those present said that 
they had attempted to refuse to feed tramps, 
but one fine morning had found a fire ignited, 
the harness slashed or some valuable piece of 
equipment ruined, with the result that they 
had recommenced feeding whoever came 
along. 

‘*Tramps won’t stop at anything in order 
to revenge a slight,’’ said one member, ‘‘so we 
had better feed them. It is better to have 
their good will than their enmity.’’ A. L. 
Osborn, of Oshkosh, Wis., retorted that that 
policy ‘‘is a good way to make more tramps.’’ 
However, the consensus seemed to agree with 
those who advocated the feeding of tramps. 


The publicity committee recommended that 
the association request the railroads to make 
special rates to men returning from the west- 
ern harvest fields, pointing out that a rate of 
$35 had been made to get them out. This rec- 
ommendation was unanimously adopted. 


H. F. Menzel, deputy engineer of the indus- 
trial commission of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis., 
then read a paper on ‘‘ Accident Prevention 
in the Lumber Industry.’’ Logging, he said, 
is the most hazardous of all lines of work. 
Tho the modern scientific equipment in use 
today increases the efficiency of the operation, 
it also increases the hazards, he said. He 
gave a number of rules to be observed in the 
woods and mills, and recommended that labor 
be thoroly educated in the principles of safety. 
He declared that safety committees would 
pay big dividends, and that such should be 
organized at every operation. 

An address on ‘‘Forestry and Fire Protee- 
tion in the Lake States,’’ by Crosby A. Goar, 
district forest inspector of the United States 
Forest Service, Duluth, Minn., followed. Al. 
Kroes, director of safety education, Employ- 
ers’ Mutual Liability Insurance Co., Wausau, 
Wis., also spoke. 


A banquet will be served this evening, 
which will be featured by community singing 


led by Mr. Kroes. The meeting will close to- 
morrow afternoon. 


A Missourian asked the Postoffice Depart- 
ment to carry live broiler chickens by parcel 
post within limited areas where feeding was 
not necessary;. but the department said that 
was beyond its present facilities. 
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A Perpetual Supply of Redwood 


[By Donald Bruce, Associate Professor of Forestry, University of California] 





The peculiar properties of redwood, which 


make it one of the great ‘‘specialty’’ woods of 
the lumber industry, are well known to most 
lumbermen, but few of them perhaps realize 


that the living redwood tree also has peculiari- 
ties even more remarkable, which are tending 
to profoundly transform the economic basis of 
the redwood manufacturing industry. The large 
size of the veteran trees, the heavy stands per 
acre of the virgin timber, are, it is true, vaguely 
appreciated, but of far greater ultimate import- 
ance are two other qualities, namely, its ex- 
tremely rapid growth and its ability to repro- 
duce by sprouting like a hardwood. 

The redwood lumber of commerce has been 
characterized by a fine, even grain and this has 

















Virgin redwood on the Eel River. These large 
trees sprout vigorously after cutting, but are 
insufficient in number to form unaided an 
adequate second growth 


caused many observers to jump to the conclu- 
sion that the tree is one of very slow growth. 
This opinion has been intensified by exaggerated 
reports as to the age to which the species lives. 
Possibly it has all too frequently been confused 
with its cousin sequoia, the big tree of the 
Sierras. In any event the truth is that the 
great bulk of the trees cut, instead of being 
thousands of years old, are actually in the 
fourth century of their existence and an ex- 
amination of the annual rings of almost any 
one of these veterans will show that it once had 
a vigorous youth when its growth was sur- 
prisingly rapid. This is in spite of the fact 
that such trees undoubtedly grew in the dense 
shade of older trees about them. Given a fair 
chance at sunlight the growth becomes aston- 
ishing. 
Data on Redwood Growth 


Just how fast the trees can grow the writer 
is not yet in a position, categorically, to state. 
A yield study is, in fact, being carried on at 
the present time which should answer just this 
question. Enough data has already been ob- 
tained, however, to justify the statement that 
redwood is one of the most rapid growing of all 
conifers. Individual trees have been found on 
particularly favorable sites which at 50 years 
of age are over 3 feet in diameter at breast 
high and 160 feet tall. Not only are the indi- 
vidual trees large, but they can form aston- 
ishingly dense stands. Several 50-year- old 
sample plots have been measured which show 
an existing volume per acre of over 125,000 feet, 
board measure. This figure is based, it is true, 
on very close utilization and on a log rule which 
will give no overrun, but is believed to be sub- 
stantially correct as a forecast of what will be 
taken from such an acre in future years when 
its cutting becomes of economic interest. 

The foregoing is, of course, not an average, 





for such acres as these are found only on fer- 
tile river bottoms. But even on the hill lands 
astonishingly rapid growth can undoubtedly be 
secured. 

It may be objected that the lumber from such 
stands is inferior in quality to that of the virgin 
timber. This is perfectly true, for only in ex- 
tremely old trees is a high percentage of clears 
and a low proportion of sapwood developed. This 
inferiority is by no means an exclusive char- 
acteristic of the redwood, however, for with all 
species, save one or two such as hickory, the 
lumber cut from second-growth has been de- 
cidedly lower in intrinsic value than that of the 
primeval forest. Yet this fact has never stood 
in the way of a profitable manufacturing and 
marketing of the second-growth stands when 
the virgin timber has disappeared. In fact, as a 
rule the lumber of lower intrinsic worth has 
often been sold ultimately at a far higher stump- 
age price. In the case of redwood, very little 
lumber has as yet been cut from second-growth, 
and no precise information as to its qualities is 
available. This has led Prof, Fritz, of the Uni- 
versity of California, to undertake a survey of 
this problem, work on which, however, is not yet 
completed. 


Has Ability to Sprout Vigorously from Stump 


The second peculiarity of redwood is a par- 
tial explanation of how these fine stands of 
which we have been speaking came into being. 
Alone, of all the conifers, it has the ability to 
sprout vigorously from the stump like many of 
our common hardwoods. It appears, in fact, 
that this is its favorite method of reproducing 
itself. Even in virgin timber huge veterans 
will often be found growing in regular circles 
about some long since vanished stump of a tree 
of a preceding generation. Not only do these 
sprouts appear about the stump but “root suck- 
ers’ as well often spring up far out from the 
parent tree. Seedlings, on the other hand, are 
comparatively rare, altho under favorable cir- 
cumstances they may occasionally be found in 
some profusion. Apparently the seed of the very 
old trees is not fertile, and the conditions favor- 
able to germination and development do not 
often occur. 

The young sprouts, on the other hand, are of 
surprising vigor and vitality. They appear usu- 
ally in dense clumps containing hundreds of tiny 
trees which grow to a height of two or three 
feet by the end of the first season. Within three 
or four years a few individual stems in each 
clump take the lead and the remainder stagnate 
and die. If killed back by fire or ax a new 
clump of sprouts appears. One instance is re- 
ported where sprouts were burned off annually 
for seven successive years and the eighth year 
reappeared with only slightly lessened vigor. 
This sprouting vitality is apparently a charac- 
teristic of very young seedlings as well as the 
older trees. As a result redwood is easy to re- 
produce and difficult to eradicate. 

It is this fact that has so discouraged those 
who have tried to put redwood cut-over lands 
into agricultural use. Efforts of this sort have 
been made thruout the region, but in spite of 
an admirable and courageous persistence they 
have almost universally failed. It is true that 
some of the richest dairy lands of the State are 
on the bottoms of Humboldt County, but these 
areas formerly supported a stand of spruce and 
differ radically in the alluvial character of their 
soil from adjacent redwood lands of even very 
moderate slope. Several lumber companies sow 
grass seed in the ashes of their slash fires and 
secure a meager amount of pasturage for a few 
years after logging. Very rapidly, however, the 
brush and young redwoods encroach on the grass 
and in a few years such areas are impenetrable 
to cattle as well as destitute of forage. 


Movement Toward Policy of Sustained Yield 


Progressive lumbermen have always turned an 
interested and sympathetic ear toward pro- 
posals to put their industry on a stable and per- 
petual basis thru the practice of forestry. Their 
first questions, however, when this subject is 
broached, have quite naturally to do with the 
cost of proper measures and the financial re- 
turns to be expected. In many cases they have 
been discouraged by the high investment re- 
quired to secure a second crop and by the long 
period of time which must elapse before any 
returns are to be had. From what has been 
said in the previous paragraphs, it is obvious 
that the redwood, with its easy reproduction 








and its rapid growth, is an almost ideal tree for 
forest management, and it is not surprising, 
therefore, that a vigorous movement toward a 
policy of sustained yield should be well under 
way in this region. 

Just what must be done to put such a policy 
into effect? It is not to be assumed that even a 
tree so remarkable as this will, unaided, put 
itself under forest management. The measures 
which lumbermen must undertake, while not 
particularly burdensome, are urgent and imme- 
diate. Of the hundreds of thousands of acres of 
cut-over lands now existing in the redwood coun- 
ties of California, only a small percentage is 
supporting stands such as have been described. 
Most are covered with widely-spaced, scattered 
clumps of young redwoods covering but a frac- 
tion of the surface, while in between flourishes 
a dense tangle of “blue blossom’’ and ‘‘moun- 
tain balm,’’ two brush species which not only 
have no economic value in themselves but which 
effectively exclude man and cattle alike from 
the land. Not only are the young redwoods in- 
adequate in number and insufficient in volume, 
but, due to their scattered distribution, they 
are limby to the ground and are producing lum- 
ber of low value. The reason for this condition 
is fire, and fire protection is therefore the first 
essential of forest management. 


Effect of Fires in Redwood Forests 


The statement is commonly made that the 
redwood forest is fireproof. There is a certain 
amount of relative truth in this statement as 
applied to virgin timber, for the big sequoias, 
with their thick bark, are difficult to kill. Even 
in the old stands, however, considerable damage 
is often done to the fir and spruce which grow 
in mixture with the redwood and, even more, 
perhaps, to the tanbark oak when it is present. 
In many veteran redwoods, moreover, fire scars 
can be seen which are the result of repeated 
fires of past centuries. These scars are un- 
doubtedly the method of entrance of the rot, 
which is all too common in virgin timber. 
In young stands, on the other hand, fire damage 

















Three years after logging. About each stump 
is a vigorous clump of sprouts, but only a part 
of the land is being utilized. A filler either of 
planted redwoods or other species is needed 


may be very heavy. It is true, as has already 
been said, that even tho the sprouts are burned 
off they promptly reappear, but, while a sprout 
stand is almost impossible to eradicate, even 
if this is deliberately attempted, it is easy to 
deteriorate it. Every fire leaves a few more 
stumps unable to sprout at all, a few more 
sprout-lumps in a weakened condition, while 
even those clumps which have apparently un- 
impaired vigor, have lost the growth gained 
since the date of cutting or the preceding fire. 
Even more serious is the destruction of any 
associated conifers (such as firs or spruce) which 
may be present, for these will not reappear by 
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sprouting or otherwise, and their loss is serious. 

This brings up the second measure which 
must be taken by the lumbermen who would 
practice forestry; that is, the filling up of the 
blanks between the sprouts with desirable seed- 
lings. Each stump in the cut-over land pro- 
duces, it is true, hundreds of sprouts or far 
more than are needed to stock the land, but 
they are crowded in clumps and only three to 
five a clump on the average can reach maturity. 
Old growth redwood trees are so large that but 
ten or twelve stumps an acre are commonly 
found. This means that only about forty sprouts 
an acre can be counted on in second-growth, 
while at least four or five times this number 
could profitably be supported by the soil. The 
need is evident of some sort of a filler (other 
than brush, which nature will supply) both to 
fully utilize the land and to secure the dense 
stands which will produce clear lumber. 


Modern Logging Leaves Few Seed Trees 


Early logging practice apparently obtained 
just this result rather frequently without cost 
and without intent, for the cutting areas were 
small and it was customary to cut only the best 
trees, leaving inferior redwoods and most or 
all of the firs standing. The result was that the 
cut-over area was liberally sown with seed both 
from the accidental seed trees and from the ad- 
joining edges of uncut timber. This seed germi- 
nated and young trees sprang up, thus supply- 
ing the desired filler, and, where fire did not 
happen to interfere, such stands have grown into 
the wonderful second-growth which now forms 
the basis for our predictions of possible yield. 
Today the situation is altered. Modern logging 
is too close to leave many seed trees, slash fires 
are too hot to permit them to live and the edges 
of uncut timber are too remote to throw seed 
over more than a fraction of the area logged and 
so the reproduction of seedlings no longer oc- 
curs. 

Two possibilities of remedying this condition 
present themselves. One is the leaving by in- 
tent of seed trees such as were formerly left 
by accident. On first thought, this method seems 
promising. Many trees of the species now con- 
sidered inferior, but of undoubted future eco- 
nomic value (such as Douglas fir or white fir), 
are now being logged at little or no financial 
profit. To leave them standing would there- 
fore cost little or nothing. It is doubtful, how- 
ever, if they can be kept alive long enough to 
serve their purpose as seed trees. Redwood log- 
ging results in enormous quantities of slash 
which must either be removed or destroyed, both 
to facilitate yarding and as a protection to the 
future stand, and the only feasible method seems 
to be burning. Slash fires are set at a time of 
year when they are not apt to be too danger- 
ous, but a ‘‘clean burn” is desired and a fairly 
hot fire must be secured. Unless special pro- 
tective measures are undertaken, its heat will 
kill most of the seed trees and these special 
measures might well prove more expensive than 
would some other method of reproduction. Ex- 
periments should be made, in fact are being 
made by one lumber company with this plan, 
but indications are now that “artificial repro- 
duction” will be both cheaper and more satis- 
factory. , 


Raising Redwood Seed in Nursery 


This second alternative at first sight has its 
drawbacks as well. As has already been men- 
tioned, redwood seed is notoriously infertile and 
the problem of raising in a nursery planting- 
stock of this species has long seemed insoluble. 
Thru the persistent efforts of Prof. Woodbridge 
Metcalf, of the University of California, a solu- 
tion to this problem now seems near. He has 
found that seed collected from young trees has 
a moderately high degree of fertility and some 
of his seed beds in the forest nursery at Berke- 
ley, thus obtained, are flourishing and are in 
every way satisfactory. Some of the details of 
technique, such as the best season to sow, the 
best seed bed density to work for, the necessity 
for transplanting all or part of the stock before 
it leaves the nursery, are still being worked out 
but, in general, it may be said that there is 
little doubt of a successful conclusion. Nor is 
seedling stock the only possible answer. This 
species can also be raised from cuttings (like 
willow), tho whether the experiments now under 
way will prove this method economical is dubi- 
ous. 

This is on the assumption that it is desired to 
raise pure stands of redwood. If it is found 
better to secure a mixture of species the prob- 
lem is even easier, for nursery practice for such 
species as Douglas fir is already well understood. 
This brings up, moreover, another great ad- 
vantage of artificial reproduction as contrasted 
with seed trees. The composition of the future 
stand is under complete control for the exact 


species and the number of each to be inter- 
planted, per acre, is at the will of the forester. 


California Importing Eastern Hardwoods 


An alluring possibility in this connection is 
the introduction of exotics, particularly the val- 
uable eastern hardwoods. California is deficient 
in this class of wood and is today importing her 
needs from the East and from Japan. To raise 
such timber at home would be a great economic 
asset to the State and the growth of hardwood 
species as shade trees about San Francisco, 
where the climate is similar to that of the heart 
of the redwood region, makes one hopeful that 
this result can be obtained. Whether such 
species can be grown profitably under forest 
conditions, and whether they will form desirable 
mixtures with the redwoods, can only be told by 
actual trial. An experimental plantation has 
already been established by the Union Lumber 
Co. on the Ten-Mile drainage in Mendocino 
County. Altho too young for definite conclu- 
sions, many of the species introduced appear to 
be thriving. 


Expense of Planting Cut-Over Lands 


Before leaving the subject of planting the cut- 
over lands, a word as to the cost is not amiss. 
This method of reforestation has usually been 
considered desirable but expensive, in fact, often 
prohibitively costly. It must be remembered, 
however, that in the case under discussion, only 
a part of each acre need be planted, that not 

















Second growth 46 years old. Only a few stems 
from each sprout clump mature, but thru their 
rapid growth they reach at an early age a 
size which would be considered merchantable 
in many timber producing regions 


already occupied by redwood sprouts, which will 
reduce the per acre cost accordingly. Moreover, 
planting conditions on redwood cut-over lands, 
if reforested immediately after logging, are al- 
most ideal for the soil is loose and easily worked 
and free from brush and grass or other impedi- 
ment. Climatic conditions lend themselves to 
effective and economical operations. Lastly, the 
rapid growth to be anticipated will result in a 
low accrued cost of planting chargeable against 
the timber ultimately to be cut. 

The two fundamental measures to put red- 
wood land in proper shape for forest manage- 
ment are, then, first, the securing of stands of 
full density, possibly by the planting of a desir- 
able filler, and second, the protection of these 
stands from fire until they mature. The first 
of these involves merely the expenditure of 
moderate sums of money per acre, the precise 
amount of which can not yet be accurately pre- 
dicted. The second measure seems to many 
redwood operators far more problematical, for 
altho they regard the virgin timber as their 
“asbestos forest’ they have the liveliest dread 
of fires on cut-over land. Fire control is here, 
true enough, of relatively high difficulty for the 
brush and young trees dry thoroly during the 
summer months and burn fiercely. Yet to one 
who has had experience with forest fires in 
other regions, the situation does not séem at all 
desperate. The season is short, the nights even 
in the summer months are cool and humid and 


the maximum inflammability is not as great as 
the average of many a less favored region. 

It must be remembered, too, that it is only 
for a few years and for a small part of the life 
of a second-growth stand that the hazard will be 
high. Once a full density crown cover has been 
established, the brush will disappear, the proc- 
ess of natural pruning will commence, the for- 
est floor will be protected from the drying effect 
of sun and wind and the young stand will come 
to take on the fire resistent characteristics of 
the old growth timber. The same - measures 
then which are taken to produce a fully stocked 
stand and a maximum yield will also reduce the 
period of excessive danger from fire and the 
cost of protection therefrom. 


Active Forestry Movement Under Way 


Enough has been said to show that redwood 
lands are a particularly favorable field for the 
practice of forestry. The facts above mentioned 
have, some of them, been known for many years 
but their significance is now for the first time 
becoming appreciated. As a result, an active 
movement toward forestry is already under way 
in this region. It is interesting to note that the 
initiative came largely from the lumber indus- 
try. Foresters, for reasons unnecessary to con- 
sider here, have largely neglected this inter- 
esting species and less technical information 
concerning the Coast sequoia is at hand today 
than for any other species of similar import- 
ance in the United States. About two years 
ago C. R. Johnson, president of the Union Lum- 
ber Co., requested the division of forestry of 
the University of California to advise him as to 
what should be done to put the lands of that 
company under forest management. The writer 
had the privilege of making a preliminary sur- 
vey of this problem and as a result submitted 
certain tentative recommendations, all of which 
have since been put into effect. About a year 
later the same company, together with other 
prominent companies, such as the Pacific Lum- 
ber Co., Hammond Lumber Co. and Little River 
Redwood Co., of Humboldt County, and the Glen 
Blair and Mendocino Lumber companies, of 
Mendocino County, retained the services of Maj. 
D. T. Mason, consulting forest engineer, to make 
more detailed investigations and draw up more 
comprehensive plans. These companies include 
about 60 percent of the cut of the region. 

Today the Union Lumber Co. has definitely 
adopted a forest policy, while the others are 
considering carefully its desirability. The for- 
mer has appointed a resident forest engineer, 
Virgil B. Davis, a graduate of the University 
of California; has installed a fire protective sys- 
tem on its cut-over land (using as a nucleus a 
fire protective organization which has for years 
been doing pioneer work in protecting old 
growth); has constructed an attractive and ade- 
quate nursery at Fort Bragg; has initiated an 
experimental program, embracing such problems 
as leaving of seed trees, the introduction of 
hardwoods, the rate of growth of second-growth 
stands (in codperation with the University of 
California) etc.—in short, has adopted a well 
thought out forest policy. The others are only 
a step behind and are carrying out the necessary 
investigations to permit a conclusive judgment 
and an early decision. The Pacific Lumber Co. 
in particular has also appointed a forest engi- 
neer, M. E. Kreuger, also a graduate of the 
University of California, who is making a de- 
tailed survey of the company’s cut-over land, as 
well as initiating certain investigative work. 

Forestry, then, has come in the redwoods and 
unless the unexpected occurs, California can 
look forward to a thriving lumber industry along 
her north coast, which is not dependent alone 
on a rapidly disappearing supply of virgin timber 
but on the perpetual fertility of her forest soil. 
Before the last acres of old growth have been 
cut we can hopefully expect that the oldest age 
class of the young timber will have reached a 
sufficient size to be merchantable according to 
the reduced standards of future days. The 
change to this timber of lower quality will be 
gradual enough, so that neither industry nor 
public will feel any great shock and the per- 
manent prosperity of the producer and satisfac- 
tion of the needs of the consumer will result. 


16. If a ship sailing westward can circumnavi- 
gate the earth in 200 days recorded on the ship’s 
account, can the ship take the back track and repeat 
the operation in the same number of recorded days, 
provided the speed is the same in both directions? 


It will record 201 days while sailing east, and 
the difference is due to the apparent movement 
of the sun westward, causing the navigator ap- 
parently to lose a day in going round the earth 
in a westerly direction. 
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Lumber Movement for Thirty-four Weeks 


Owing to the intervention of Labor Day, compilation of the statistical summary of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association for the week ended Aug. 26 has been delayed, report not having 


been received in time for publication in this issue. 





Record of Direct Sales of Douglas Fir 


SEATTLE, WasH., Sept. 2.—A strong tone, accompanied by steadying features, is reflected in the record of direct sales of Douglas fir for June, 
July and August, as compiled by the sales reporting department of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association. It is a matter of comment that 
the volume of sales in most instances is greater for August than that for July, that the prices are almost at the same level with a tendency here 
and there to decrease the spread between high and low. The comparitive figures are: 


Prices 








Le fir flooring 1x4: —Sales-—— 

o. 1— No Feet No. 

Oe er Te ae 80 648,000 11 

MES. -2c6ecbokeoss oss ya's 38 199,000 8 

Ee ree 51 307,000 5 
No. 2— 

ED ois iasnswassseseuueee 564 2,575,000 13 

re Sree 316 1,476,000 15 

0 ee 394 1,967,000 17 
No. 3— 

June 856,000 12 

July 489,000 9 

August 479,000 7 

Ss. g- fir flooring: 
4” No. 2 and better— 

1 EAA a Serer 194 1,129,000 13 

ES Aer 121 968,000 9 

PE 55'6sinaabasesenwe 1385 1,210,000 9 
4” No. 3— 

CD cassioieleesseuanees 77 551,000 12 

Re oe nr 41 384,000 rf 

Ce ee ee ape 53 320,000 8 
6” No. 2 and better— 

PS cacee na vebianseceNer 238 779,000 9 

SEN. Sanghintseseseeserse 145 479,000 > * 

NE 0 ctekaesiasaae see 148 508,000 8 
6” No. 3— 

"ERASE SAEs er 45 152,000 11 

ROS RE TEE SS SEITE 32 134,000 10 

NG 560% 500eeenses a0 26 184,000 6 


High Low Spread 


$57.00 $48.00 


64.00 52.00 
57.00 51.00 
54.00 43.00 
54.50 42.00 
54.00 45.00 
43.00 30.00 
46.50 30.00 
49.00 39.09 
37.00 26.00 
41.00 33.00 
42.00 33.00 
37.00 26.00 
35.00 29.00 
35.00 30.00 
41.00 33.00 
44.00 36.00 
44.00 37.00 
38.00 30.00 
38.00 31.00 
40.00 35.00 





Ceiling: —Sales—— Prices 
5gx4” No. 2 and better— No. F No. High Low Spread 
MU Shinesas sa wate cerns 518 2,250,000 14 $36.00 $28.00 B 
ee ic ose eaieaieeneea ee 282 1,458,000 12 37.00 29.50 7.50 
0 ey ere 344 1,762,000 15 38.00 29.00 9.00 
54x4” No. 3— 
PD as cawansioaeeaseds 88 488,000 13 31.50 22.50 9.00 
ANE 5 Grc'ks iba aioe epee onines 69 416,000 14 35.00 24.00 11.00 
PERRI a ori wisi oid @biareor 62 288,000 13 33.00 25.00 8.00 
Drop Siding: 
6” No. 2 and better— 
PONS 5645: ase siee dw eae 8 3,347,000 15 41.00 30.50 10.50 
BUG. ea cow pacpsio wing oles 333 2,105,000 16 45.00 34.00 11.00 
PEIN io ksisncaeeiauwe 430 2,648,000 16 43.00 32.00 11.00 
6” No. 3— 
MRO Ssaca sapiens 121 833,000 15 39.00 28.50 10.50 
BN, seas shee cee ea o Ts 60 495,000 13 36.50 24.50 12.00 
NE oss os sccie ico Sasi ace 18 722,000 16 39.50 29.50 10.00 
Common: 
8 and 10” No. 1— 
MUNG se.cks vaGane ease eens 572 5,191,000 14 20.50 11.50 9.00 
DN aiccite erate aianae sea oik 322 2,576,000 15 19.50 12.50 7.00 
| ne ea 383 3,655,000 18 19.50 12.50 7.00 
12” No. 1— 
PE. Seas nena neKenaeeue 143 687,000 12 20.00 13.50 6.50 
WEN oversee anweeerasess 101 490,000 10 20.00 14.00 6.00 
QHEBE. oc cchsuerteswaces 116 540,000 ea k 20.00 14.00 6.00 
2x4”, 12-14’ No. 1 S&E— 
TD a doe see Careee< 963 3,737,000 15 18.50 12.00 6.50 
er Sener atrr are 461 1,547,000 17 19.00 13.50 5.50 
ne eeeeee OO2 1,796,000 16 19.50 12.50 7.00 





SEATTLE, WasH., Sept. 2.—Direct sales of Douglas fir from Aug. 21 to 26, as received by the sales reporting department of the West Coast 


Lumbermen’s Association, were: 





Sales—— 

V. g. flooring— No. Feet No. 
ME UO Bad ssvcasbarbeasncs 19 88,000 5 
LE ae eee 74 361,000 9 
BE TOs Bin sisvsdseesaveees 21 125,000 5 

S. g. flooring— 

4” No. 2 and better....... 26 237,000 5 
SLES UGG caneaseeees 10 39,000 4 
5” No. 2 and better....... 31 122,000 6 
WU Fs bctucwacnsbu ease 3 8,000 | 


Prices 
High Low 
$57.00 $51.00 
54.00 47.00 
43.00 39.00 


39.00 35.00 
35.00 31.00 
44.00 38.00 
| eT 


Spread 
$6.00 
7.00 
4.00 


——Sales—— Prices 
Ceiling— No. Feet No. High Low Spread 
54x4” No. 2 and better.... 80 489,000 8 $39.00 $33.00 $6.00 
os dle Se ee 25,000 4 31.50 28.59 3.00 
Drop siding— 
1x6 No. 2 and better...... 82 514,000 6 42.00 38.00 4.00 
Po OS eee ee eee 14 = 113,000 6 37.50 33.00 4.50 
Common— 
ee GE gle DS ee 65 583,000 8 19.50 12.50 7.00 
| gal Colas 7 |. aa Rees 20 114,000 5 20.00 15.00 5.00 
2x4” 12-14 No. 1 S&E..... 137 411,000 6 18.50 15.50 3.00 





Data on California Pines Sales and Prices 


San Franoisco, Carir., Sept. 2.—The California White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Association summary of sales (sidings, battens and 
lath not included) by member mills during the week ended Aug. 26 gives California sales as 1,994,500 feet at an average price of $38.60 f. o. b. mill; 
and total sales as 7,035,500 feet at an average price of $47.25 f. 0. b. mill. Total sales by grades and average f. o. b. mill prices realized follow: 


California White Pine 











: Sugar Pine Mixed Pines White Fir : 
Feet Av.Price Feet Av.Price Feet Av.Price Feet Av.Price 
Nos. 1 & 2 clear... 178,500 $108.15 Nos. 1 & 2 clear... 148,500 $149.25 Common— No. 3 com. and btr. 167,500 $ 22.50 
C select ........0¢. 161,000 98:20 (C BENCCE 66:50:00 000 49,000 114.85 No. 1 24,500 $ 34.60 No. 4 com.........- 516,000 
IE. nies snnatie 150,000 74.70 No. 3 clear 170,000 104.15 i SapeSedeasssed S66000 |” SOK MEIROD ove nevccusess 
INO, B COAT 6 :0:5,0:00:0:8% 325,500 78.80 Inch shop 33,00 51.55 INGER co ee 507.500 90.95 MISC. ..02s.0> 
BOON BROD vcevesers 87,500 38.30 No. 1 shop 450,500 80.45 SESE DR iae esetral ene 823.500 15.90 No. 1 dimen 
Sg eee 610,500 63.70 No, 2 shop 299,500 53.45 %”, all wdth..... 25.000 19.95 
INO. 2 BNOP. «2600555 897,000 47.20 No. 3 shop 86,000 30.70 ho atest Seino: 0.000 CEE = wa uidibiosida aegis 
No. 3 shop......... 42,500 29.99 Short C&btr 12,500 81.50 No i dimen........ 38000 19.10 
Short C&btr....... 24,000 46.60 Stained ............ SS a oe Lin.Ft. Av. Price 
OS ae 193,000 44.25 Australian Siding— ; . i ile A a 
ae meets ibaa gt S140 sett eeeeeeesessons 1000 $ 86.65 B&btr. bev. ..... 28,000 $ 43.25 
c ougias 13 00 25.65 Tank Stock OO cicwicew nlawaie 93,000 40.30 No. 1 pine 
mene ee ~~ ella ee ee 7,000 $ 43.95 cha cen 46,000 31.00 No. 2 pine 
ee edar Short C&btr. .... 72,000 27.80 32” pine ........... 
Sr:00o 90S hehe eww sem 322,000 $ 21.35 ccccccccvccccccece 125,000 $§$ 16.30 BUBIMCE 2 ociisscse 31.25 White fir 
* e wo io e e 
California Redwood Data Oak Flooring Statistics 


San Francisco, Cauir., Sept. 5.—The Cali- 
fornia Redwood Association reports for the 
week ended Aug. 26: 


Member mills reported Entire 
Percent Industry 
No. of of pro- (estimated) 
mills Feet duction Feet 
Production ... 15 10,124,000 100 13,100,000 
Shipments ... 15 8,488,000 84 11,000,000 
Orders— 

Received ... 14 8,530,000 84 11,700,000 
On hand.... 14 64,704,000... 88,600,000 
Detailed Distribution for Week 
Shipments Orders 
15 mills 14 mills 





Northern California*....... 2,874,000 2,237,000 
Southern California*....... 1,901,000 3,317,000 
MENG kena swe sadkaw ane 0 12,000 
ROIS Sis oe sukeesepeaeee 2,209,000 2,075,000 
WON inks 65 osu ec caserann 1,504,000 889,000 

BEML: bk SsdaSdadedwdsauane 8,488,000 8,530,000 





*North and south of line running thru San 
Luis Obispo and Bakersfield. 

yNevada, Arizona, Oregon and Washington. 

FAll other States and Canada. 





The Oak Flooring Manufacturers’ Association has prepared the following statistics on 


oak flooring: 


Relation of Orders Booked to Stock, Aug. 19 








Comparative Percentage of Stock Sold 





Stock Unfilled Percent AmD® Te” Ger 
ot 6h 6 BO  sliaitbiticsdeiecbiaeeath 283 299 37 
oh \dlll ore 1,923,000 2,224,000 116 DP visti biweean sae 108 113 16 
NN Fe in traaigig 371,000 481,000 130 Or ane 150 144 ‘a 
EY iia 6,303,000 21,599,000 343 — <a — 
1x2 , ssid Average .........- 205 215 27 
Total }3”.... 8,597,000 24,304,000 283 Comparative Weekly Statistics 
ee 1922— Production Shipments Orders 
PET” hates sees ane 6 6 Week Aug. 30.. 5,173,000 4,410,000 3,606,000 
: 3,628,000 3,352,000 = 92 Week Aug. 23.. 5,010,000 5,046,000 4,864,000 
a July 31-Aug. 26. 20,415,000 19,228,000 18,501,000 
Total %”.... 6,300,000 6,784,000 108 1921— 
Aug. 1 to 27.... 9,775,000 10,005,000 9,194,000 
WHOM ic acnescxs 279,000 259,000 93 
Wyx2 ” wo ceeeees 674,000 1,174,000 174 * Do NoT LOSE a minute in unloading coal cars; 


Total’ 447... 
Grand total 





mens get them back into service at the earliest possi- 


953,000 1,433,000 150 ble time. That’s the way to increase the car 
.. -15,850,000 32,521,000 205 supply and the coal supply in the present crisis. 
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NEWS FROM THE NATION'S CAPITAL 


FEDERAL VIEW ON STANDARDIZATION 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 5.—W. A. Durgin, 
chief of the division of simplified practice, De- 
partment of Commerce, has sent to the members 
of the National Hardwood Lumber Association 
the following letter with respect to the par- 
ticipation of that association in the movement 
of standardization and simplification in the 
manufacture of lumber being fostered by the 
Department of Commerce and the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association: 


F. F. Fish has sent out a questionnaire dated 
Aug. 8, referring to “a movement sponsored by the 
Federal Department of Commerce” * * * “to 
abandon existing grade names and existing stand- 
ards of quality and to replace them with new 
grade names and new standards of quality” 
* * * “administered and applied * * * by 
a central inspection bureau created and maintained 
under Government authority.” 

This department knows of no such movement. 

The program of the lumber industry looking 
toward simplification of grades, sizes and names, 
and the improvement of inspection practices, as we 
understand it and as we hope to support it, is in 
every respect the exact reverse of that suggested 
by Mr. Fish. 

Simplification in any line means the adoption of 
the best in present practice and the elimination 
only of excess variety, while the position of the 
Department of Commerce in all questions of cre- 
ation and maintenance of bureaus under Govern- 
ment authority was stated with finality at the 
first Washington lumber conference by Secretary 
Hoover when he said: 

“T do resent these attempts to extend the arm 
of the Government in every direction, and it is my 
belief that we have reached the point in the de- 
velopment of our commercial fabric when our 


trades can be assisted to establish such bases in 
matters of this character as to make it totally 
unnecessary for the Government to have any exer- 
cise whatever.” 

We of the department very deeply deprecate 
the circulation of any misstatement of its purposes 
and activities. ; 

Mr. Durgin enclosed with his letter a copy 
of an address he delivered before an assembly 
of lumbermen in Portland, Ore., which, he 
states, gives a more extended expression of the 
interest of the department in lumber standard- 
ization. 

S@aeaeaeaeaeaaaaaa 


ARIZONA-NEW MEXICO LUMBER CUT 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 2.—Preliminary 
statistics just released by the Department of 
Commerce reveal a decrease of 38.8 percent in 
the lumber cut of Arizona and New Mexico 
mills during 1921 below the preceding year. 

New Mexico’s output fell off 14 percent, 
while that of Arizona has shrunk to almost one- 
third of its 1920 production estimate. For 
1921, 66 mills in New Mexico reported a eut 
of 94,520,000 feet, while 25 Arizona mills pro- 
duced 46,418,000 feet. In Arizona 1,432,000 
feet, or 3.1 percent of the total production was 
cut by mills reporting products valued at less 
than $5,000 each and in New Mexico, 3,792,000 
feet, or 4 percent of the total, was cut by these 
small plants. 

About 25 percent of the New Mexico lumber 
eame from national forests, while in Arizona 
national forests contributed half of the pro- 
duction. Over 88 percent of the lumber was 
western yellow pine, the remaining species be- 
ing Douglas fir, white fir and spruce. 


The falling off in lumber production in the 
two States during 1921 is attributed by the 
Forest Service to the general slump in business 
conditions. About 37 mills were idle in the two 
States thruout the year. In addition, many 
others were closed down from three tp nine 
months. 


Early in 1922, according to the Forest Serv- 
ice, business conditions were such that most 
of the mills remained idle. As summer ap- 
proached, however, building operations in- 
creased and mills were, therefore, quite gener- 
ally started and at the present time most of 
those of the Southwest are operating at full 
capacity. For 1922 as a whole, the cut will 
probably show a considerable increase. 


The comparative statement follows: 











ARIZONA— 19217 1920* 1919 
No. of mills— 25 20 20 
Western yellow , 

WD Kandwces 46,312,000 119,406,000 73,622,000 
Douglas fir..... 99,000 1,086,000 33,000 
White fir.....«.-. 6,000 Bee 0 ceeduwen 
oy. rer 1,000 EGG@ écceceeand 

‘TOG Acces 46,418,000 120,495,000 73,655,000 

New Mexico— 19217 1920* 1919 

No. of ee 66 60 50 
Western ellow 

pine si ree 78,394,000 104,059,000 75,439,000 
Douglas fir..... 13,008,000 5,721,000 9,069,000 
White fir....... 1,968,000 90,000 1, ,000 
SOPGCe oc ccesue 1,150,000 2,000 1,185,000 

THAW wiectis 94,520,000 109,882,000 86,808,000 


7 (*) Compiled by the Forest Service. 

(+) Figures for 1921 are preliminary and sub- 
ject to such changes as may be necessary from 
further examination of the reports. 





BELT RUNS 35 YEARS; STILL GOOD 


A recent issue of the bulletin of the Na- 
tional Association of Leather Belt Manufac- 
turers contains a remarkable story of the 
long service and splendid wearing qualities of 
a leather belt installed many years ago in a 
sawmill plant now operated by the Cummer- 
Diggins Co., Cadillac, Mich. The article 
follows: 

At one time in the dim and hoary past a saw- 
mill was erected at Cadillac, Mich., and as a part 
of its installation there was a 20-inch heavy dou- 
ble leather belt. There now is nobody about this 
plant who can remember either the date of the 
erection of the old mill, or the installation of the 
belt, but tradition and neighborhood gossip place 
it about thirty-five years 
ago. Twenty-five years 


drips upon the belt, loosening the cement, and 
because of this injury from this external cause 
it has been necessary recently to rebuild this belt, 
but of all the material in the belt it has been 
found that it was necessary to discard only about 
eight feet, single thickness, that was worn too thin 
to return to the belt. This belt in its thirty-five 
years of the roughest and hardest experience 
known to belts has had only some slight repairs 
about twenty-three years ago, and the lengthening 
out about twelve years ago, and the present re- 
building. The belt is now in such good condition 
that if properly guarded to prevent injury from 
water, it is fully capable of performing its duty 
for many years to come. 

The mill in which this belt is running is now 
owned and operated by the Cummer-Diggins Co., 
and is a double band sawmill in which the main 


of 4,400 feet a minute, without considering the 
enormous load which it carries, would long since 
have been pronounced impossible were the inde- 
structibility of the leather belt nct so well authen- 
ticated, but that a belt should make this immense 
mileage under such unfavorable frictional condi- 
tions, and under such a tremendous load, is a 
marvel even to those most familiar with the won- 
derful properties of leather. This is a marvel be- 
cause we naturally compare one object or material 
with another, and because a review of all the other 
materials which might be psed for the purpose 
of transmission of power shows them to be so 
thoroly incapable of any prolonged service. But 
leather is unique—there is no other material like 
it. There is none other that combines its wender- 
ful properties of strength, flexibility and durability. 
There is no other material which time itself does 





ago, or 1896, seems to 
be the limit to which 
the memory of those 
now connected with the 
mill can go, but it is 
recalled that at that 
time the mill was re- 
built and largely in- 
creased in its capacity, 
and that the old belt 
from the old mill was 
installed in its present 
lace. Originally this 
elt drove from the 
line-shaft (a) to the 
main counter-shaft (b), 





Length -155fe- Present Width -1" 
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and had a length of 120 
feet, but twelve years 
ago a change was made 
in the drive and there 
was added to it the ad- 
ditional counter-shaft 
(c), and the adjustable 
tightener, or reverse 
pulley (d), increasing 
the length of the belt 
to 155 feet. Connected 
to counter-shafts (b) 
and (c) and driven by this belt, there are a big 
“hog,’’ which is driven by an 18-inch double 
leather belt 65 feet long; a chemical wood cutter 
with two 10-inch double belts; a lath mill, an- 
other machine with one 12-inch double and two 
7-inch doubles, and several other drives with 6-, 
8- and 10-inch belts. There has been no accurate 
computation of the power required for these ma- 
chines or transmitted by this belt, and it is diffi- 
cult to make a computation because the power re- 
quired varies greatly at different times, and the 
maximum must be very much above any recognized 
capacity for a belt of this size. It is stated that 
the belt “squeals a little’? when under full load, 
which means that the load is sufficient to cause 
the belt to slip excessively, which indicates that 
the tension under which it is running must be 
very high. 

Immediately over the belt there pass conveyors 
carrying wet wood, from which water at times 


drive is 48-inch 3-ply. We are indebted to the 
Grand Rapids Belting Co. for the data regarding 
this belt. 

Sawmill work always has been regarded as about 
the most severe service to which belts can be ap- 
plied. The belts frequently are exposed to the 
open air, even tho sheitered, often liable to injury 
from water, and subject to the strains of violent 
fluctuations in loads, the load often jumping in- 
stantly from nothing to high figures, and obviously 
the service is much more difficult and injurious to 
the belt than many other drives which are operat- 
ing in tight buildings, and under uniform loads, 
and as compared wtih the records of other leather 
belts this one will rank with the best of them. To 
those familiar with sawmill service, it must seem 
almost impossible that any material can be found 
which will successfully withstand the severity of 
these conditions for any length of time. The mere 
traveling of this belt around its pulleys at a speed 
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The Drive of the Old Beit in the Sawmill of the Cummer- Diggins Co. After Lengthening Tweive Years Ago 


not change and render useless, but time has no 
effect on leather, and in this old belt, rebuilt after 
thirty-five years of operation, the material has suf- 
fered no loss of strength by age, and the very small 
quantity which it was necessary to replace in re- 
building it was discarded only because it was worn 
too thin, and not because of any deficiency in 
strength. 

There is here also a tribute to the good work- 
manship of the original maker, and of those who 
have since made repairs. Good workmanship and 

ood cement have proved worthy of the good 
eather in which they were used, and barring the 
injuries resulting from exposure to water, both the 
workmanship and the cement would last as long as 
the belt. Had this belt been made originally with 
waterproof cement (which was unknown at the 
time of its construction) rebuilding would have 
been unnecessary, and the belt would have con- 
tinued its service far into the distant future. 
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The Employment of Wood by Toy Makers 








Several years ago the United States Forest 
Service completed an investigation of the wood 
using industries of the country, showing that 
the annual demand for wood by toy makers 
totaled 28,926,000 feet. Those were the first, 
and up to this time they have been the last, 
compilation of statistics on the woods employed 
by manufacturers of toys. The showing is in- 
teresting, but as the figures stand alone, they 
can not be compared with those of earlier date 
for the purpose of ascertaining the rate at 
which the toy industry was growing at that 
time; but they will be available for comparison 
with data which will certainly be compiled in 
the future. They will constitute a starting place 
for exact information hereafter. 

It is a good time to start. The investigation 
was finished about the time the war began in 
1914; and that date marks a change from old 
things to new in many ways. History will prob- 
ably record that the toy business in this coun- 
try entered upon a new life as the war pro- 
gressed and reached its conclusion. Prior to 
that time Europe sent large quantities of toys 


formerly; and those they are buying are being 
made in America instead of across the seas. 
This gives the business an encouraging aspect. 
Its future is promising. 

The toy industry is not based on chance and 
haphazard. Manufacturers make a careful study 
of what will sell, and there are solid reasons 
why toys of certain classes sell well and those 
of other classes have slow sale. Children are 
the judges. There is a market for what they 
want, and no market for what they take no 
interest in. Why, then, do children take interest 
in some kinds of playthings and not in others? 

It is governed by law; not man-made law, but 
by child-made law which is just as binding as 
any law by older people. The law is based on 
this: The child wants to play with the things 
which it sees older people working with. Work 
is the man’s serious business; play is the child’s 
serious business, and the child is an imitator. 

Study the classification of toys and see how 
clearly they fall into groups; and note how 
accurately each class of playthings imitates a 
class of work things. It is hard to find a toy 


supplied the children with faithful copies of 
every new discovery or invention. The Noah’s 
Ark that amused the children of the Pilgrim 
Fathers, is a little dull now, compared with 
the toy subchaser, torpedo boat, and horse trans- 
port with 3,000 stalls. 


The Raw Material 


A list of woods which were employed in the 
toy industry eight or ten years ago is given 
above. No reason exists for supposing the kinds 
will change much in years to come. A notion 
prevails that toys can be made of cheap woods, 
those so cheap that they are good for little 
else. 

That notion is erroneous. It is a mistake to 
suppose that playthings are flimsy and any ma- 
terial is good enough. Some woods may be com- 
paratively inexpensive, but that holds no more 
as a rule in toy making than in most other 
wood using industries. Basswood is not cheap; 
yet more basswood enters this industry than 
the aggregate of any other two woods. The 
reason is that basswood fits the manufacturer’s 
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Glue Jointer in the Toy Factory of R. C. White & Co., North Bennington, 
Vt. One Machine Does the Work of Many Hands and Does It Better 


to this country, but when war shut off that 
supply from us the Americans began to make 
their own toys. At the end of the old period 
we used yearly nearly 29,000,000 feet of lumber 
in making toys. It will be interesting to note 
in future years whether we increased the use 
of ‘wood toys immediately after the foreign 
supply was cut off, and if so, what was the rate 
of increase. It is too early now to answer that 
question. We need more statistics before it can 
be settled, and some of the statistics are yet 
in the making. 

It is often assumed as true, altho it is not 
true, that toy makers use all sorts of woods, 
and take what is handiest and cheapest. There 
are more than one hundred kinds of wood in 
common use in this country; and yet toymakers, 
according to the Government statistics, made 
use of only nineteen kinds when the last account 
was taken. These kinds, and the amounts of 
each for the year, were as follows: 


Wood Feet Used Wood Feet Used 
Basswood ... 8,739,242 Cottonwood . 257,000 
OS ee 3,964,400 Hemlock .... 241,000 
Beech ...... 3,221.506 Cypress .... 150,000 
Birch ...... 3,123.950 Syeamore ... 91.343 
White pine .. 2.367.131 Butternut .. 10,000 

Pin ete yeas 2,042,055 Tupelo ..... 5.000 
— : pesenen ae man he ee 2.000 
estnu 966, PROD. ossae 
Ash atest a 895.300 > ans 
ellow poplar 88200 Total ....28,926,552 
Red gum.... 528,000 


Rapid Increase Expected 
Indications point to rapid increase in the use 
of wood in the toy industry. Markets are ex- 
tending. Factories are generally busy. Ameri- 
cans are buying more and better toys than 


that was not modeled after some serious phase 
of life. Test this by the following classification 
of toys, which classification covers practically 
all on the market, and to each class belongs a 
full equipment: 


Educational Furniture Water vehicles 
Architectural Natural history Land vehicles 
Musical Games Air vehicles 


Well Defined Divisions 


Each class is subdivided, but the subdivisions 
of one class seldom overlap on another any 
more than subdivisions of one business overlap 
on another. 

Educational playthings imitate what the child 
sees at school thru all branches. 

Architectural toys include buildings and parts 
of buildings of all kinds from the church down 
to the farm house and poultry coop. 

Musical instruments have full sweep from the 
pipe organ to the mouth organ; stringed and 
air, tubes and rattles. 

Furniture is easy to imitate and the child 
never tires of the imitations. 

Natural history includes beasts, birds, bugs, 
and reptiles, from the lizard to the jungle ele- 
phant. 

Games and amusements of older people are 
copied and imitated to furnish fun for the very 
young, from bowling to croquet. 

The greatest modern possibilities in the equip- 
ment of toyland have been in the vehicle field, 
because in that direction remarkable advances 
have been made in the serious affairs of life. 
The submarine, the highpower automobile, and 
the airplane are new; but the toy maker has 
been wide awake to the opportunities and has 














The Truck Handles Stock Economica'ly in a Toy Factory. Frequently a 
Ton of Cuttings Is Carried at One Load 


purpose so well that he uses more of it than of 
any other. 

Maple, birch, and beech are not inferior 
woods, and they are demanded in large amounts 
by makers of sleds and wagons, which consti- 
tute an important proportion of the best play- 
things. These four, basswood, beech, maple, and 
birch, constitute more than half of all the woods 
which go to toy factories. Of the nineteen 
woods, fifteen are hardwoods, or about 90 per- 
cent of all. White pine is the only softwood 
that is used to the amount of 250,000 feet a 
year; and white pine is one of the most costly 
softwoods we have. It is, therefore, apparent 
that those who are under the impression that 
toymakers pick the cheapest woods, or poor 
woods, need further information. It is by no 
means true that inferior woods satisfy the needs 
of the toy factory. On the contrary, it is an 
exacting industry in its requirements, and the 
buyers of woods for toy making always place 
quality above price. That is one reason why 
American products of this industry rate so 
much above European toy standards, which are 
set by the cheap material used there. Foreign 
toy makers employ much low grade fir and 
spruce; we do not. There the knottiest lumber 
goes to the toy maker; it does not do so here. 
The toy factory in this country is not a market 
place for knots. If knotty lumber is bought, 
the knots are carefully cut out and only the 
clear pieces reach the finished product. 


The Use of Waste 


Much attention is being given, and properly 
so, to making all possible use of waste in fac- 
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Wood Horses Have Been Popular Since the Siege of Troy. This Cut Is Shown 
by the Courtesy of Morton E. Converse & Sons Co., Winchendon, Mass. 


tories where wood is one of the raw materials. In 
looking about for industries which may be able 
to employ small dimension—the rejected pieces 
from other factories—and thus reduce waste, 
many persons have hastily reached the conelu- 
sion that the toy industry should be able to 
work up almost any size of blocks, slats, and 
cuttings. That conclusion is based on the well 
known fact that toy makers can use enormous 
numbers of small pieces, and it is supposed that 
nearly any kind of small blocks could be han- 
dled. By so doing, it is claimed that it should 
be practicable to make a large part of the coun- 
try’s toys from waste odds and ends collected 
from various woodworking plants. That sugges- 
tion has been made many times; and surprise 
is often expressed that so little seems to come 
from the suggestion. Toy factories have not 
developed into clearing houses for the country’s 
wood waste, in spite of the effort made to bring 
about that result. 

Toy factories do not buy many odds and ends 
of small and irregular sizes which are classed 
as waste in other factories that can not use 
them in their own output. The reason why toys 
are not made of such pieces is that such small, 
miscellaneous blocks, slats, ends, strips ete. can 
not be run thru the toymaker’s machines. The 
machines are not designed to handle that kind 
of material, but must have lumber of ordinary 
dimensions. A planer can not take in blocks 
and sticks. If a toy maker should shape every 
piece by hand, one by one, he might use all 
sizes and forms; but his planers, mortisers, saw 
frames and gluing machines can not work up 
that kind of material. A hog for chipping pulp- 
wood might, but toy manufacturers do not hog 
their wood, but plane, saw, groove, glue, and 
fit it, all by machines, and they must have 
lumber to begin with. 


Dimensions Wanted 


In collecting material for this article on toys, 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN held constantly in 





The Toy Tool Chest Is on the Border Between Things Useful and 
This and Other Cuts for 
This Article Were Furnished by Courtesy of American Manufac- 


Those Which Are Simply Playthings. 


turing Concern, Falconer, N. Y. 


view the lumber 
problem involved, en- 
deavoring in that 
way to ascertain just 
what dimensions of 
lumber and kinds of 
wood toy manufac- 
turers find it most 
profitable and con- 
venient to buy. Below is given a summary of 
replies received from toy makers in all parts 
of the country who were asked what kinds 
and dimensions their factories buy as raw ma- 
terial. The almost entire absence from this 
list of anything that can possibly be classed as 
‘*factory waste,’’ or ‘‘odds and ends,’’ or 
‘“small miscellaneous stuff,’’ or anything else 








The Combined Fold- 
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A Taste for Art May Be’ Blackboard Is 
Acquired by the Child Highly Prized as 
While Playing with His a Toy by the Child 
Toys. The Easel Is of Kindergarten 

Often the First Step Age 


of that description, is very noticeable. The toy 
factory wants lumber, either from the general 
market, or sawed to order for its special use. 

Following are summaries from special infor- 
mation sheets furnished the AMERICAN LuUM- 











EMPIRE Express BLocks 


(Large Wagon Wheels) 


With Blocks and Wagons Children Learn Early Lessons in Building and 


Transportation 


BERMAN by toy factories, some among the 
smallest, others ranking with the largest in the 
country. 

A large New England toy manufacturer buys 
log run, 1 and 2-inch, birch, beech, and hard 
and soft maple; and 1l-inch and 1%-inch chest- 
nut, elm, yellow poplar, sassafras, gum, syeamore, 
locust, mahogany, holly, buckeye, basswood, 
dogwood, tupelo, persimmon, and ash. For 
erates and boxes 1 and 2-inch pine and hem- 
lock are used. 

A New York manufacturer of toys lists his 
lumber requirements as l-inch log run beech 
and sycamore; 1- and 2-inch No. 1 common 
hard maple sap; 1-inch No. 1 common sap and 
black gum; 1- to 2-inch No. 1 common bass- 
wood; and l-inch No. 1 common tupelo. 

A maker of toys in Wisconsin buys 44-inch 
rotary cut cottonwood and gum veneer; 1-inch 
birch and hard maple for wheels; 1 and 144- 
inch syeamore for wagon bolsters; and 1- and 
14-inch pine for toy horses and wagons. 

A Vermont manufacturer of many articles, 
but chiefly vehicles for children, buys his lumber 
in the following dimensions: 1 to 24-inch birch 
and 1 to 114-inch basswood for kiddie cars; 1- 
inch hard maple for wheels that go with chil- 
dren’s wagons; 14-inch and 14-inch chestnut 
for playing carts; and 14-inch ash for coaster 
wagons. 

Uses Much Waste for Fuel 


A large toy maker with a factory in this 
country and branches here and abroad makes 
special mention of turning waste into profit by 
turning it into steam, after first passing it thru 
a machine that hogs it. An extract from the 
letter of information follows: 


Formerly we bought largely No. 1 common, but 
due to abnormal advance on graded lumber, we 
have discontinued buying this and are placing our 
orders direct with small mills for log run, while 
in some cases we take round edge. After the lum- 
ber enters our yard it is handled only once until 
it reaches the cutting-off saw. We do this even 
tho it may sometimes lie in the yard seasoning 
nearly a vear. All the lumber we use is kiln dried 
for glue joint work. Our kilns can handle 25,000 
feet a day. We make our own power from shavings 
and waste, having a hog to grind all the waste, so 
that very little scrap is trucked to the boiler house. 
We are able with one fireman, one engineer, and 
one man feeding the hog, to produce 800 horse- 
power. The only man of the three who has any- 
thing to do is the one feeding the waste into the 
hog. During the summer months we sell from five 





Farm Scenes Are Always Popular in Toyland. The Child’s memory 
and Imagination Are Stimulated 
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to ten cords of wood daily. We mention this be- 
cause it is of vital interest to manufacturers in 
mootwernins plants who have antiquated power 
plants which require considerable more help than 
ours, yet develop only half the power, and in addi- 
tion they buy coal. 


Buy Only Finished Parts 


A manufacturer who makes a special line of 
toys says: ‘‘We buy nothing in the way of 
lumber in the rough, our only use being for 
turned wood products from birch and northern 
white pine, milled to size.’’ 

An Illinois toy maker whose product reaches 
nearly all countries of the world, writes: 

A considerable quantity of lumber has been used 
by our firm in the past, but for the future we are 
endeavoring to confine our efforts to the use of 
finished parts, such as wood turnings, moldings, 
dowels etc., which can be produced in a finished 
state, at the source, preferably nearby where the 
wood egg At the present time we have seven 
or eight mills supplying us in this way, for the 
reason that we have found it very costly to handle 
raw material in our present congested quarters. 
The lumber which we have used in the past has 
been white birch from Maine, Wisconsin, and Mich- 
igan, and basswood from the latter two States. 
Basswood is particularly adaptable to toy purposes 
on account of its workability. 


American Idea in Toys 


It is said that in one particular a new idea in 
toys has been developed in America. Here 
many toys are useful as well as amusing, while 
the notion in Europe always was to find only 
amusement in playthings. The child’s sled, 
wagon, and chest of tools are the outgrowth of 
the American idea of amusing the child while 


tories. That helps explain why the trade is 
coming to this country. It is coming in re- 
sponse to the appreciation of children who 
know good toys when they see them. 


The Paint Can and Glue Pot 


Wood is the leading material of which Amer- 
ican toys are made, and it is hardwood for the 
most part; but the paint can and the glue pot 
are powerful helpers. Pieces of wood may be 
fastened together with screws, nails, and pegs, 
and often are, but glue is the great joiner. It 
makes a faultless joint which it is often nearly 
impossible to detect. It holds with a grip as 
strong as the wood itself. The toy factory has 
its battery of glue spreaders side by side with 
the planing machines and the sanders. So 
highly has the art of making glue been devel- 
oped and so perfectly is the substance applied, 
that the word failure has about gone out of the 
dictionary of glue terms. 

Paint puts the finish on. That, too, is a 
highly developed art. The child is like an 
Indian, he likes bright paint; and the toy maker 
lets him have it in tints delicate and hues bril- 
liant. It is a good investment from the manu- 
facturer’s standpoint. Ten cents’ worth of 
red, green, blue and yellow will make a sled or 
wagon look ten dollars better; and the success- 
ful manufacturer has learned to make his toys 
shapely, strong, and useful, and then show them 
off with paint to the best possible advantage. 
It pays. 

[Assistance in the preparation of the foregoing 





OBITUARY 


Cc. L. WHEELER, vice-president of the Prit- 
chard & Wheeler Lumber Co., of Memphis, 
Tenn., died in Boston, Mass., following a stroke 
of paralysis, which occurred while he and Mrs. 
Wheeler were making an automobile tour 
through the New England states. Mr. Wheeler 
was very well known among southern lumber- 
men and formerly had large timber interests 
in the South. At the time of his death he and 
his brother owned J. W. Wheeler & Co., with 
offices in Memphis, and mill at Madison, Ark., 
but he had disposed of most of his other in- 
terests. He was a member of the Memphis 
Country Club, the Tennessee Club, and other 
social organizations of that city. He went to 
Memphis about twenty-five years ago, enter- 
ing the lumber business. Until his health gave 
out several years ago, he remained active and 
was well liked by his associates in the business. 
He was of a very generous and lovable char- 
acter, and his death was a shock to his many 
friends in the industry. The body was sent to 
Noblesville, Ind., for burial. The Lumbermen’s 
Club of Memphis expressed its deep sympathy, 
and with many individual members of the organ- 
ization, sent floral tributes to Noblesville. Mr. 
Wheeler was 56 years old. 














HENRY OLIVER, died August 31 at the fam- 
ily home in Ballard, Wash., at the age of 76. 
Mr. Oliver was the father of William H. Oliver, 
president of the Mercantile Lumber Co., and 
sales manager of the Seattle Cedar Lumber 
Manufacturing Co., and of Charles T. Oliver, 
vice-president and treasurer of the Mercantile 
Lumber Co. Mr. Oliver had been a resident of 
Ballard for nineteen years. Besides the two 
sons he is survived by a widow. Funeral ar- 
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A CORNER OF THE GOULD MANUFACTURING CO.’S TOY FACTORY AT OSHKOSH, WIS. 


giving him something to work with. He plays 
with his sled or wagon and at the same time 
hauls wood, groceries, boxes, or anything else 
on it that needs hauling. No clear-cut line be- 
tween work and play can be pointed out; but the 
tendency is to make play out of work as much 
as possible. The European toy maker leaves 
the wagon, sled, and tool chest mostly out of 
account, unless they are intended for work and 
not play. 

Thousands of children are thankful for the 
American idea which added sleds and wagons 
to the list of toys. These constitute a large 
part of the toy industry of the country, and the 
most rapid growth may be expected in that 
field. Service as well as amusement is consid- 
ered essential. The toy makers of Europe work 
by hand and with hand tools for the most part, 
the actual work often being done in the homes 
by individuals, each by himself, with knife, 
gimlet, saw and plane. Piece at a time and 
toy at a time are produced. 


It is not done that way in America. The toy 
factory is as large as other factories, employs 
skilled labor, and is equipped with the best 
woodworking machines instead of hand tools, 
and the product is delivered in quantity and is 
of high quality. It is therefore not. surprising 
that the European product can not compete 
with ours, in quantit¥, quality, beauty, or use- 
fulness, The grotesque pine duck and fir milk- 
maid and spruce cow made in Europe can not 
appeal to the American child that knows about 
the artistic designs and superior execution of 
such toys when turned out by American fac- 








article, either as data or pictures, was furnished by 
the following toy manufacturers: 

Morton E. Converse & Sons Co., Winchendon, 
Mass.; American Manufacturing Concern, Fal- 
coner, N. Y.; Reedsboro Chair Co., Reedsboro, Vt. ; 
R. C.’ White’ & Co., North Bennington, Vt.; N. D. 
Case Co., Athol, Mass.; Parker & Bros., Salem, 
Mass.; The Toy Tinkers, Evanston, Ill.; Novelty 
Turning Co., Norway, Maine; Gould Manufactur- 
ing Co., Oshkosh, Wis. ; Hard Manufacturing Co., 
Buffalo, N. Y.; Saginaw Wood Products Co., Sagi- 
naw, Mich. ; Tray Manufacturing Co., Charlemont, 
Mass.—EpDITOR.] 


PRIORITY FOR FOOD CONTAINERS 


St. Louis, Mo., Sept. 5.—C. G. Hirt, secretary 
of the Associated Cooperage Industries of Amer- 
ica, issued a bulletin today to members in- 
forming them that he has up with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission the matter of ob- 
taining an amendment to Service Order No. 23 
with the view to having it modified to include 
cooperage, as well as cooperage material used 
in the manufacture of containers for food. 

‘*While we have not as yet obtained a pri- 
ority order we are advised by the director of 
the bureau of service of his willingness to assist 
in facilitating the movement of our product 
upon receipt of specific information as to diffi- 
culties encountered by our members,’’ said Mr. 
Hirt. 


SHorTaGE of coal threatens great suffering 
in many sections, and coal supply now depends 
on car supply. You can add to the car supply 
by quick unloading of coal cars that come to 
you. 





rangements will be delayed until the arrival 
in Seattle of Mr. and Mrs. W. H. Oliver, who 
reached New York on August 30 after a three- 
months’ tour of Europe. 


CHARLES H. SCHROEDER, for years en- 
gaged in the sash and millwork business in To- 
ledo, Ohio, under the firm name of William H. 
and C. H. Schroeder, died on August 31, at the 
age of 46. Mr. Schroeder was always active 
in association matters, being a member of the 
Toledo Lumbermen’s Club, Ohio Association of 
Retail Lumber Dealers, and the National Re- 
tail Lumber Dealers’ Association. His untimely 
death was a great shock to his many friends 
in the lumber industry. He leaves a widow, 
one son, Charles, Jr., and a mother, one brother 
and three sisters. 








FRANK GODWIN, prominent lumberman of 
Jackson, Miss., died on Thursday, August 31, 
at the age of 46, at the hospital in that city. 
Mr. Godwin was a resident of Terry, a few miles 
south of Jackson, until he moved to Jackson 
some time ago to become associated with his 
brother B. C. Godwin in the lumber business. 
The two were connected with the Warren- 
Godwin Lumber Co., manufacturer and whole- 
saler of southern pine. 


MRS. MARY D. FULLENLOVE, mother of 
Tom J. Fullenlove, of the house of W. P. Brown 
& Sons Lumber Co., of Louisville, Ky., and 
formerly vice-president of the Churchill Mil- 
ton Lumber Co., head of the Dixie Lumber Co., 
and at one time sales manager of the Louis- 
ville Point Lumber Co., died at her home in 
Louisville on September 1, at the age of 60, 
following a long illness. 


W. H. NIGH, president of the Nigh Lumber 
Co., Ironton, Ohio, died in that city on August 
31, from injuries received the previous day 
when his automobile was struck by a train. 
His car stalled on the crossing and he was 
— to save himself. Mr. Nigh was 53 years 
old. 
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GETTING SATISFACTION OUT OF TRUCK OPERATION 


[L. H. Chapman is manager of the Friend & 
Terry Lumber Co. He is deeply interested in 
truck operation and has made a very careful 
study of the right sort of equipment for retail 
jumbermen. This article, therefore, in Mr. Chap- 
man’s own words, describing the methods and 
equipment found most satisfactory by the Friend 
& Terry Lumber Co. is especially timely and 
helpful.—E DITOR.] 





We bought our first motor truck in 1912, 3%- 
ton truck. The next year we bought a 10-ton 
Knox tractor. After that we purchased a Ford 
with 1-ton attachment. We experimented with 
these trucks a few years overloading, overspeeding 
them, breaking thru bridges and abusing them in 
various other ways, not intentionally, but thru 
ignorance of how to run a truck doing heavy duty 
work. 

In 1918 we started to replace our old equipment 
and by using the knowledge gained thru our sev- 
eral years’ experience 


[By L. H. Chapman] 


all that we can load for we have good roads and 
bridges. In the winter even we haul large loads. 
Over muddy roads we have hauled as much as 
5,500 feet of rough lumber and up to 6,000 feet 
of mixed lumber which will probably weight eight 
or nine tons. This truck makes between ten to 
twelve miles an hour either loaded or empty under 
a governor. By the use of compound gear reduc- 
tion this truck has an extra low first speed which 
enables it to climb any hill or negotiate heavy 
sand with a full load. 

You may think that we overload our truck 
units, but an understanding of the principle of 
the tractor will show you that we do not. Any 
truck can put on a capacity load and then pull a 
trailer with a load as large. In the tractor type 


these two loads are assembled into one and that 
load is distributed over four large tired wheels. 
By actual weighing we have found that a 6-ton 
load is divided into about 2% tons on the drive 
wheels and 3% tons over the wheels of the trailer. 





with both the 4-wheel 
type truck and the 6- 
wheel tractor type, we 
had acquired by 1920 a 
fleet of trucks which we 
considered ideal for our 
business both thru quan- 
tity hauled and for the 
various kinds of material 
handled. 

This fleet consists of 
the following: 

A 1-ton attachment on 











The trailer reach can be lengthened or shortened to take long or short 


12 feet. No limit on long stock. In 
is disconnected altogether and 


solids with cushion 
wheels in rear, 

A 1%-ton truck on lumber. Shortest lumber hauled, 
86x6 and 40x8 pneumatic hauling 40-foot stock and up, trailer 
tires. the lumber forms the reach 


A 2%-ton short cou- 
pled truck with semitrailer. 

A 3%-ton short coupled truck with semitrailer. 

Our 1-ton truck is used for small orders of one 
piece to 700 or 800 feet of short lumber under 16 
feet in length, and it very often leaves the yard 
with seven or eight orders that will only amount 
to 400 or 500 feet of lumber. This truck never 
goes out of the city limits. 

The 1%-ton pneumatic tired truck hauls the next 
size loads. This truck is guaranteed to haul two 
and one-half tons. Loads of 800 to 2,000 feet are 
hauled on this truck, When we put on 2,000 feet 
it is lumber that will not weigh over two and one- 
half tons. We also haul fifty sacks of cement or 
less on this truck or a load of millwork or wall 
board or plaster. In fact, this is our general 
utility truck. It has a maximum speed of twenty- 
five miles an hour which enables it to make very 
good time. For this reason we use it to make 
trips in the country even with small loads. This 
truck also helps out on small orders, 

The 214-ton tractor is our next size truck and 
takes a load of two and one-half to six tons. When 
we haul lath, cement or plaster we put on a bottom 
of 38-inch planks and load on this. This tractor 
can make fifteen to eighteen miles an hour with a 
5-ton load which makes it a desirable truck for 
delivering 3,500 feet of lumber in the country, 
twenty miles or more away. 

Our large truck, the 3%4-ton tractor, is the one 
that does our heavy hauling. We put on this truck 


3y using 10-inch tires on our trailer wheels we 
are always under the weights allowed by the State 
for width of the tire used and our tires give us 
25,000 miles and up on the drive wheels to over 
35,000 miles on the trailer wheels. 

You can readily see that we have a truck for 
every size load or kind of load we are called on to 
haul. For instance, if we have an order for 7,000 





Shippers can expedite the 
movement of lumber materially 
by loading promptly every car 
put into the mill siding. Load the 
cars to full capacity and load 
them quickly. The AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN will be glad to re- 
ceive reports from shippers who 
are making records in heavy 
loading and prompt loading of 
cars. Speed up your loading and 
send the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
the record. Give some other 
fellow a mark to shoot at. 

















feet of lumber we have a choice of two ways to 
haul it. First 5,300 feet on the big truck and 
1,700 feet on the pneumatic tired truck; secondly, 
two loads of 3,500 feet each on the 2%4-ton tractor. 


Of course, the most important thing in connec- 
tion with using trucks is to keep them on the road 
as much as possible and in the yard as little as 
possible. We do this and use a hoist to transfer 
our loads from the yard wagons to the truck. We 
originally had a hand hoist and as we improved 
our trucks we put in an electric hoist as shown 
in the accompanying illustration. 


It takes about a minute to raise the load from 
the wagon to the desired height and the same time 
to lower it on the truck. You will notice there are 
two spaces for leaving loads under the hoist and 
the crane itself can be moved over either load by 
use of a chain wheel operated from the ground. 
A two-way switch also handled from the ground 
raises or lowers the chains by winding or unwind- 
ing them on two large axles turned by the motor 
on the crane. 

We make up a load in the yard by using 
teams and wagons and driving under the hoist or 
leaving it back of the hoist on a concrete pavement 
where it can be pulled under by hand. Large 
loads of one or two sizes of lumber are usually 
loaded on a 2-wheel yard dolly in two loads and 
put together by hoisting one and letting it down 
on the other. This leaves our teams for loading 
the mixed loads when we have to drive all over 
the yard. 

In extremely busy times we have been able to 
haul as much as 100,000 feet of lumber out of the 
yard in eight hours, having the loads ready and 
using the hoist. 

As to what is the most important reason why 
trucks should be used by lumbermen, there is only 
one answer and that is delivery service, and the 
matter of difference of cost between horses and 
motor trucks does not enter into the question as 
the lumber yard of today is called upon to give 
service regardless of the cost. 


GET HARDWOOD LUMBER WHILE YOU CAN 


CADILLAC, Micu., Sept. 5.—Disecussing mar- 
ket conditions as they affect the hardwood in- 
dustry, W. L. Saunders, general manager of 
the Cummer-Diggins Co., today said that the 
demand for all grades of hardwood flooring is 
exceptionally good and that there is no indica- 
tion of a falling off in this demand. As to hard- 
wood lumber, he said that good lumber is in 
great demand, with comparatively small stocks 
available for shipment. He believes that the 
buyer who delays the purchase of his hard- 
wood requirements will be certain to find it 
extremely difficult to get the stock when it 
is needed later in the year. The Cummer- 
Diggins Co. works up the bulk of its low grade 
hardwoods into flooring, and Mr. Saunders be- 
lieves that at the present prices of low grade 
hardwood and flooring most of these low grades 
ean be worked up profitably. 




















(Left) Starting to make up load from two yard truck loads. First load ready to hoist. (Center) First load hoisted and second load under- 
neath ready for first load to be lowered. (Right) First and second load together and hoisted ready for truck to back under. A carload 
of lumber is delivered direct from the car to the job by using the hoist in this way. 
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ALLEN R. SMART 


and 


EDWARD E. GORE 


announce that they have 
organized the firm of 


Smart, Gore & Co. 


to continue practice as 


Certified 
Public Accountants 


at 
1504 Harris Trust Building 


and that they have acquired the assets of 


BARROW, WADE, GUTHRIE & CO. 


at Chicago, 


of which firm they have long 
been the resident partners, 
and will retain the organiza- 
tion and occupy the former 
offices of the last named firm. 


The new firm is composed of :— 


ALLEN R. SMART, C. P.A. 
EDWARD E. GORE, oF ee 
DAVID A. HOUSTON, C P.A. 
WM. B. BOULTER, C..P.A. 


Telephone, Dearborn 1435 
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Fire Insurance 


Service 


Through the Department 
of 


Inspections and Surveys 


Is Included in Premiums 


Paid to 


The Lumbermens Mutual Insur- 
ance Co. of Mansfield, Ohio. 


The Lumber Mutual Fire Insurance 
Co. of Boston, Mass. 


The Indiana Lumbermens Mutual 
Insurance Co. of Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 
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The Pennsylvania Lumbermens 
Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 
of Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Central Manufacturers Mutual 
Insurance Co. of Van Wert, Ohio 
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WHAT THE ASSOCIATIONS HAVE IN PROSPECT 











Sept. 11—Potlatch Timber Protective Association, 
Spokane, Wash. Quarterly meeting. 

Sept. 15—North Carolina Pine Association and 
North Carolina Pine Box & Shook Manufac- 
turers’ Association, Emerson Hotel, Baltimore, 
Md. Joint meeting. 

Sept. 20—-Louisiana Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, New Orleans Lumbermen’s Club Rooms, 
New Orleans, La. Annual. 

Sept. 245-28—National Assoviation of Cost Account- 
ants, Atiantic City, N. J. Third international 
cost conference. 

Oct. 24-26—Southern Logging Association, New 
Orleans, La. Annual. 


Oct. 25-27—National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Hotel Winton, Cleveland, Ohio. Annual. 

Oct. 25-28—Pacific Logging Congress, Scottish Rite 
Cathedral, Tacoma, Wash. Annual. 

Nov. 8-10—Associated Cooperage Industries of 
America, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. Semiannual. 

Nov. 15-17—Southern Sash, Door & Millwork Manu- 
facturers’ Association, Atlanta, Ga. Annual. 


Nov. 23-25—-Western Planing Mill and Woodwork- 
ing Congress, Palace Hotel, San Francsco, 
Calif. 

Jan. 24-25—-Canadian Lumbermen’s Association, 

Mount Royal Hotel, Quebec, P. Q. Annual, 


POTLATCH PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION 


PorLatcH, IpanHo, Sept. 2.—W. D. Humiston, 
secretary and treasurer of the Potlatch Tim- 
ber Protective Association, this eity, announces 
that the third quarterly meeting of the asso- 
ciation will be held in the Hutton Building, 
Spokane, Wash., on Sept. 11. A preliminary 
report of the season’s work and of the losses 
sustained will be made at this meeting and 
several matters of importance will be discussed 
and commented upon, 


LOUISIANA DEALERS’ DATE 
New Or.eEANs, La., Sept. 5.—The Louisiana 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association will hold 
its first annual meeting in this city on Sept. 20 
at the rooms of the New Orleans Lumbermen’s 
Club. Announcement of the business program 
to be carried out will be made shortly. 


SOUTHERN LOGGING ASSOCIATION 


NEW ORLEANS, La., Sept. 5.—The Southern 
Logging Association will hold its annual con- 
vention in this city on Oct. 24, 25 and 26, as 
announced by Secretary James Boyd, of this 
city. 


ASSOCIATIONS TO MEET JOINTLY 

NorFoLk, VA., Sept. 5—A joint meeting of 
the North Carolina Pine Association and the 
North Carolina Pine Box & Shook Manufac- 
turers’ Association will be held in Baltimore, 
Md., on Sept. 15, at 1 p. m., at the Emerson 
Hotel. The meeting of the first named associa- 
tion will be called at 10 a. m. and will be de- 
voted to matters of particular interest to that 
association’s members. The box manufacturers’ 
association will also hold a separate meeting in 
the morning. 

A luncheon will be served to members of both 
associations at 12 o’clock, and Secretary Gibbs, 
of the pine association, says he will have some- 
thing special at that time. A splendid pro- 
gram is being arranged and it is hoped that a 
representative gathering of both associations 
will be present. 


NEWTONIANS DISCUSS PROBLEMS 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Sept. 5.—The second 
meeting of the Newton (Iowa) district of the 
Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association was 
held at Marshalltown, Iowa, Aug. 26, and altho 
heavy rain limited attendance there were about 
twenty present. Every dealer in Marshalltown 
attended. From Gilman came W. H. Vosburg, 
for twenty-five years an enthusiastic association 
man. A fine dinner was arranged by Ted 
Knutson. 

Chairman Bob Connor, of Grinnell, stated the 
object of the meetings and told of the Newton 
meeting held three weeks ago. After a spirited 
discussion of thé lien laws, the dealers recorded 
their opposition to any change. They favored 
Secretary Badeaux’s suggestion to place the 
lumber business on a 30-day basis and decided 


that this is the time to put their coal business 
on a cash basis. Charlie Buchwald, of Mar- 
shalltown, expressed his conviction that the 
parent association’s campaign for membership 
should be supported by all members, and those 
present promised to bring all the retailers their 
cars would hold to the next meeting, to be held 
at Grinnell in about thirty days. 


LONG ISLANDERS APPOINT SECRETARY 


MINEOLA (LONG ISLAND), N. Y., Sept. 5.— 
George A. Bahr, of Forest Avenue, Valley 
Stream, Long Island, has been selected as secre- 
tary by the Long Island Dealers’ Association, 
and already has taken over the office. The 
engagement of Mr. Bahr marks the inaugura- 
tion of a new policy by the board of directors 
of the association, who purpose to expand the 
scope of the organization and to enlarge its 
membership. 

Mr. Bahr is described as a live wire and a 
thoro organizer, and he aims to put the Long 
Island Dealers’ Association in the forefront of 
organizations of retailers. He was formerly 

















GEORGE A. BAHR, VALLEY STREAM, N. Y.; 
New Secretary Long Island Dealers’ Association 
at His Desk 
with the construction firm of Dwight P. Robin- 
son, New York City, in secretarial and cost 

work. 

Mr. Bahr is a Long Islander and comes to his 
new duties with a wide acquaintanceship. 

PENNSYLVANIA DIRECTORS MEET 

PITTSBURGH, Pa., Sept. 5.—The September 
meeting of the board of directors, Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association of Pennsylvania, 
was held Sept. 1 at the offices of the associa- 
tion in Pittsburgh, and was called to order by 
President Evans. 

A report of the standardization meeting 
held by ‘the lumber interests in Madison, Wis., 
and Chicago, Ill, was read and referred to 
Director L. Ls Smith, of Johnstown, who is 
the representative of this association on 
standardization matters. 

Confirmation of the receipt of telegram sent 
by the general counsel of the association, Carl 
Van der Voort, on the subject of a tariff ad- 
justment board, to Senator George Wharton 
Pepper, was read. The association’s stand 
in favor of the adjustment board was ap- 
proved by the senator, who will support such 
a move. 

A motion prevailed to protest to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission against the dis- 
tribution of cars without preference after the 
coal car allotment was covered, and Mr. Van 
der Voort was instructed to take the matter 
up with the commission. Secretary Stayer ex- 
plained this matter in the following words: 


It is estimated that 291,000 cars will be suitable 
for coal loading and will be so used. There re- 
main but 33,000 cars a week for all other heavy 
commodities. Construction materials alone re- 
quire 85,000 cars a week. The importance of some 
modification of the commission’s orders so that 
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the construction materials and other commodities 
may have more liberal treatment than 10 percent 
of open-top cars is apparent from these figures. 

The directors making reports as to busi- 
ness and industrial conditions were as fol- 
lows: Barnett, of the Monongahela Valley; 
Glick, of the Cumberland Valley; Means, 
Pittsburgh; Felheim, Erie; Dickey, Pittsburgh 
Lumberman’s Club; Marks, Cambria County; 
Campbell, Lawrence County; Hill, Pittsburgh; 
Glass, Pittsburgh; Roland, Westmoreland 
County; Hoge, Canonsburg; McDanel, Beaver 
County; Textor, Wilkinsburg, and others. 
The gist of these reports is that business is 
good, but lumber deliveries slow, while there 
is a lack of skilled men in the building in- 
dustry. 

Director P. C. Andrews, of New Bethlehem, 
attended his first directors’ meeting, and was 
heartily welcomed. He said that business in 
the East was in fair condition, especially since 
the mines were opening up pretty generally. 
The planing mills are busy, but stocks are 
low. The directors were urged to be careful 
with their lumber stocks, as the interrupted 
transportation may mean higher prices with- 
out a moment’s notice. 

Secretary Stayer said that during the sum- 
mer he had called on 160 members in their 
offices, and found an optimistic spirit that 
augured well for the association and the in- 
dustry generally. 


TO CONFER ON STANDARDIZATION 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., Sept. 5—Under the aus- 
pices of the Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation (Ine.) all of the retail lumber associa- 
tions in eastern territory are being invited to 
participate in the conference on the standard- 
ization of lumber to be held in New York City 
on Sept. 22. It will be recalled that at the 
recent summer meeting of this association, ac- 
tion was taken looking toward the adoption 
by eastern retailers of a standardization pro- 
gram suited to their particular needs. It is 
expected that the conference to be held in New 
York City will be largely attended by retailers 
representing all of the eastern asseciations. 


(SREB AAS: 


CLUB TO HOLD FIRST FALL MEET 


EVANSVILLE, IND., Sept. 5.—The first fall 
meeting of the Evansville Lumbermen’s Club 
will be held on Tuesday night, Sept. 12, at the 
New Vendome Hotel. A good attendance is 
looked for by J. C. Greer, president, and Wil- 
liam P. Partington, secretary and treasurer. 
After a business men’s luncheon has been served 
the lumbermen will discuss the car shortage, 
the fall trade outlook and other matters. 





A lesson for Americans: 
“100,000 Russian rubles giv- 
en away free with every $7 
purchase.” 
—Sign in Chicago Cigar 
Store Window 











‘BUREAU OFFICIALS OUTLINE WORK 


TACOMA, WASH., Sept. 2.—West Coast wood 
products are rapidly gaining in popularity in 
the East according to Chester J. Hogue, of the 
West Coast Forest Products Bureau, who was 
one of the principal speakers at the regular meet- 
ing of the Lumbermen’s Club of Tacoma on 
Aug. 30. Said Mr. Hogue: 


There has been a great increase in interest among 
the eastern buyers of our woods this year. Much 
of this is due, I believe, to the work of the bureau. 
We are providing means for the eastern buyer to 
buy Pacific coast lumber intelligently. There is a 
great field for us to fill, as we have many sizes and 
grades that can be furnished nowhere else. Much 
of the work of the bureau of late, and which will 
be continued this year, has been the preparation of 
data giving equivalent species and grades in west 
Coast woods and translating the standards the 
eastern buyers are familiar with into these equiva- 
lents. We are teaching the eastern buyer how to 
order. By this work we will prevent the often 
heard complaint of the eastern buyer who orders 
a certain grade to find that the western standard 
gives him something different from what he thought 
he was buying. 


H. 8. Stronach, manager of the bureau’s in- 
dustrial department, and L. 8. Keith, manager 
of the structural department, also spoke, telling 
of the work done by their departments. 

W. L. McCormick, secretary of the Weyer- 
haeuser Timber Co., reported for the committee 
which was named last week to investigate the 
appeal for support made by the State Taxpay- 
ers’ Association. Everett G. Griggs and J. T. 8. 
Lyle are the other members of the committee. 
Mr. McCormick recommended that the lumber- 
men support the movement, which has for its 
object a Statewide reduction in taxes, and sug- 
gested that the lumbermen contribute as indi- 
viduals rather than as an organization. 

A discussion of rate problems, begun at the 
meeting, was postponed for a week in order to 
allow the Forest Products Bureau representa- 
tives sufficient time to make their statements. 


(SREB AZaae: 


PRIZE CATS OF HOO-HOO LITTER 


SEATTLE, WASH., Sept. 2.—Donald H. Clark, 
Vicegerent Snark, Seattle district, has called 
attention to the fact that Sept. 9 will close 
the Hoo-Hoo year. On that date, the order in 
Seattle will celebrate with a lumbermen’s ban- 
quet in the Hotel Washington Annex at 6:09 
o’clock, to be followed by a concatenation, 
which it is hoped will be the biggest held in 
this city since the old days of the order. The 
Vicegerent Snark says: 

This district, we are given to understand, has the 
banner record for the country, with more members 
and reinstatemcents than any other. We want to 
put the finishing touch on the closing year by put- 
ting thru a fine class of kittens and bringing back 
into good standing some of the old battle-scarred 
cats. The Supreme Nine is closing the Hoo-Hoo 
annual at Detroit on the same night. .We want to 
wire Maj. Griggs, Snark of the Universe, a con- 
catenation report that will be read at the national 
Hoo-Hoo banquet, showing the entire organization 
that we are the prize cat of the Hoo-Hoo litter. 


ST. LOUIS HOO-HOO GET TOGETHER 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Sept. 5—‘‘Parson’’ Peter A. 
Simpkin, chaplain of the Concatenated Order 
of Hoo-Hoo, was the principal speaker at a 
get-together meeting of local members of the 
order at the American Annex Hotel last Friday 
evening. He delivered an inspirational address, 
and received a warm welcome. He was de- 
cidedly optimistic about conditions in the lum- 
ber trade, but warned against a runaway mar- 
ket. Patrick F. Cook delivered an address on 
‘*The Democracy of Death,’’ during which he 
paid tribute to the memory of the late H. W. 
Wagon, an official of the Frost-Johnson Lum- 
ber Co. H. R. Isherwood, secretary-treasurer 
of Hoo-Hoo, told of the plans for the annual 
meeting in Detroit. Laurent M. Tully, Past 
Snark, also spoke. W. L. Biederman presided. 
The arrangements for the meeting were in the 
hands of C. A. Neuenhahn, Vicegerent Snark 
for the eastern district of Missouri. 


PRESB BAEAAB: 


CALIFORNIA HOME SHOW AROUSES INTEREST 


SAN Francisco, CAuir., Sept. 2.—Lumber- 
men appreciate the advertising value of the 
California Complete Homes Exposition, which 
is to be held in Oakland, opening Sept. 28. 
Twelve model homes, which will be among the 
principal exhibits, are almost completed. They 
are now in the hands of the interior decorators. 
Special landscaping features are under the di- 
rection of the MacRorie-McLaren Co. and 
Thomas Nelson, of the East Bay Water Co. 
There is great interest in this exposition, as 
the Oakland idea is to show the complete home 
as it will be when occupied. It will show 
what the home is made of, how and with what 
it is fitted and furnished and the cost. The 
National Real Estate Journal and newspapers 
in Los Angeles have given the exposition good 
advance write-ups. 


Do NoT ForGET for an instant that every min- 
ute you hold a coal car you delay that much 
the delivery of coal to folks who may freeze 
without it. Immediate unloading is a moral 
obligation imposed upon everybody by the coal 
and car shortage. 
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Is Your Guarantee That 


(Busce Oak Flooring 
the Best Oak Aironing 


. Pin it to your order for 
Clip any of these standard items $9.00 
This Ad and on every 1000 feet save _ 
{This offer good as long as stock lasts) 
SPECIALS 
{1} 3x1% Clear Plain Red Oak $79.75 
{2} %x1% Select Plain Red Oak 67.50 
{3} 34x2 Clear Plain Red Oak 79.75 
{4} 34x2 Select Plain Red Oak 67.50 


Send us your order today. 


4052 Princeton Avenue, 
Chicago 











In conjunction 
with Clancy’s 
RED BOOK | 
Service we 
maintain an 
efficient legal 
staff to handle 
your claims 
and delinquent 
accounts. y 
Ask for 


Pamphiet 
49-C. 





Address Legal Department 
LUMBERMEN’S CREDIT ASSOCIATION 
Suite 1746-63—608 So. Dearborn Street, 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
New York Office 157 East 44th St. 














| | F 7” Your Credit Loss 


in Advance 


You can state prett 
item in your over-head expense but one— 
your credit loss. That you can only guess 
at. And how often you miss the mark, 
you, only, know! Because of present con- | 
ditions, your credit loss is more of a | 
problem than ever. 

If the year’s total covered credit losses 
exceed a certain previously agreed upon 
percentage of your gross sales, we repay | 
the excess. 

Thus your credit loss for twelve months 
is determined in advance and nothing can 
| increase it. 
| The cost of Credit Insurance is small 
compared to the security afforded. 


Over $9,500,000 paid to our policyholders 
|The American Credit-Indemnity Co. 
NEW YORK 


| OF 
141 Marquette . 80 Maiden Lane 
100 ene ee. Oe ae. 


cago, eae 


accurately every 








511 Locust St. 
| St. Louis Mo. 
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f Wanted: 


Position for 


Farm 
MANAGER 


In-as-much as we are selling our farm 
in small plots, we want to secure a 
position for our farm manager. He 
has made good with us; is single, 
American, and highly successful, clean 
and honest (Maple Farms). 


Address him, teRMAN FRANZEN, 
AKRON (Lancaster Co.) pate 


he 











Red Gedar 
Stumpage 
We offer for immediate operating 


500,000,000 Feet 


(28 Old British Columbia Limits) 
50 per cent High Grade Western 
Red Cedar, balance Hemlock, Fir 
and Spruce. 

Economical Logging Show on Salt 
Water Protected Booming Ground. 


Correspondence invited from principals only, 
to whom an attractive price can be made, 


Council Adopts Safety Platform For Year 


Detroit, Micu., Sept. 5.—Telegrams heartily 
endorsing the public and industrial safety move- 
ment and offering commendation for results 
already obtained were received from President 
Warren G. Harding and Premier W. L. Mac- 
Kenzie King of Canada at the opening of the 
eleventh annual safety congress of the National 
Safety Council at the new Cass Technical High 
School here last week. 

Arthur H. Young of the International Har- 
vester Co., president of the council, in his annual 
address made special reference to the com- 
prehensive public safety program of the council 
and announced that a large sum of money had 
been made available by a group of insurance 
companies to aid the council in its campaign 
against automobile accidents. 

The congress adopted a resolution endorsing 
a safety platform for 1923 advocating: 


1. The safeguarding of all dangerous machinery 
and places according to standard methods of 
proved value; 


2. The development of industrial equipment and 
processes along lines of inherent safety for the 
double purpose of eliminating accident hazards 
and increasing production efficiency ; 

3. The education of all workmen and their super- 
visors in safe methods and habits of work; 

4. The training in safety of all school children, 
as well as students in colleges and universities, 
both for their own protection and as an object 
lesson in good citizenship ; 

5. The adoption and strict enforcement of uni- 
form, practicable laws and ordinances for the safe- 


minor injuries were prevented from becoming 
major ones. 

Burritt A. Parks, of Grand Rapids, Mich., in 
discussing the subject ‘‘Safety and Efficiency 
-in a Woodworking Plant’’ brought out the 
point that thought given to proper layout of 
the lumber yard or woodworking plant pays 
big dividends; it also minimizes the fire hazard 
and where a building is properly designed, em- 
ployees can work to better advantage and there 
will be less cause for accidents. 

J. N. Hatch, a foreman for the American 
Seating Co., Grand Rapids, Mich., declared that 
to get the best results from safety methods, 
salesmanship is required. That is, the idea of 
a guard for a machine can easily be secured 
from operators who are familiar with machines 
and who naturally will be pleased when the 
suggestions they make as to proper guards are 
adopted. In closing his paper he said: ‘‘ Here 
is another little point: See that the foreman 
is thoroly sold on safety before spending money 
and effort on a safety campaign. He is one 
of the closest to the men.’’ 

One of the most interesting discussions of 
the third session of the woodworking section 
was a roundtable discussion on ‘‘ What is An 
Efficient Saw Guard?’’ All of the principal 
manufacturers of saw guards had been invited 
to participate. Four of them were represented 
and each representative was called upon for a 
10-minute talk on one of his guards and to 





Amount You 


How Much Money Will You Have When You Are 65? 


This Table Shows How Much to Save Each Month at Your Age 
to Reach Your Goal, with Interest at 3% Compounded Semi-annually 

















™ bd ° ' 

. ‘ Want at YOUR PRESENT AGE 
ein oe ee ee ee ee ee 
sa Eee © 4 € 5, . . . . . . * . . . . . * 
BUILDING Seattle, Wash. 10,000 8.79 9.53 10.36 11.29 12.33 13.50 14.82 16.33 18.06 20.07 22.42 30.44 44.01 

15,000 13.18 14.30 15.55 16.94 18.50 20.25 22.24 24.50 27.10 30.11 33.63 45.66 66.02 
25'000 21.97 23.04 25.92 2823 30.83 34:75 97.08 40.84 45:17 6019 5605 76.11 110.03 
25, 9 3. 5 . 5 ° ° 5 . . 5 5 Ns 

BEST LOCATION IN AMERICA 30,000 26.37 28.61 31.10 33.88 37.00 40.50 44.48 49.00 54.20 60.23 67.26 91.33 

FOR FOREST PRODUCTS INDUSTRY 40,000 35.16 38.15 41.47 45.18 49.33 64.01 59.30 65.34 72.27 80.30 89.68 121.78 176.05 
Unlimited supply of hardwood, Beech, 50,000 43.95 47.69 61.84 66.47 61.66 67.51 74.13 81.68 90.34 100.38 112.11 152.22 220.07 


Birch and Maple as well as softwood, makes 
this city ideally situated for furniture manu- 
facture, wood turning industries, etc. 

The Sault is growing into the center of a 
agg wood-working industry, with several 

ig plants locating here recently, and two 
handle factories in the past year. 

Ideal residence, location, good schools, 
etc., transportation, cheap electric power, in 
city of 14,000 make situation ideal. 

Unlimited raw material supply. 





Address, Civic & Commercial Association, Sault Ste Marie, Mich, 











LATADY, ANDREWS & Go. 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 





JOHN F. ANDREWS, C. P. A. 
Formerly General Auditor Kaul Lumber Co. 
In Charge of Lumber Department. 





Brown- Marx Building, 
BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 














GILBERT NELSON & CO. 
Public Accountants 


600-601 LUMBER EXCHANGE BUILDING 


CHICAGO 


TELEPHONE RANDOLPH 7777 
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ROBERT W. HUNT & CO. 
INSPECTING ENGINEERS 
Independent Unprejudiced Inspection of 
LUMBER - PILING - TIES 
TREATED MATERIALS 
New and Used Rail and Equipment 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. ACKSONVILLE : 
Hibernia Bank Bldg. ; Bisbee, — 


Gen’! Office—2200 Insurance Exchange, CHIGAGO 














Copyright, 1922, Bankers Thrift Corp., Chicago 








guarding of vehicular traffic and the protection of 
the multitude of law abiding drivers and pedes- 
trians against the thoughtlessness and recklessness 
of the few; and 

6. The mobilization of all community forces 
thru State and — safety councils for securing 
those ends thru the overwhelming force of en- 
lightened public opinion. 


Part of the sessions of the council was given 
over to the woodworking section, extending over 
three days, under the chairmanship of Harry 
Guilbert, of Michigan City, Ind. 

‘‘Safe practices in Lumber Yards’’ was dis- 
cussed by J. C. Wilson, assistant secretary of 
the Lumbermen’s Mutual Casualty Co., of Chi- 
eago. He suggested in the course of his talk 
that the height of piles in yards be not over 
25 feet and be as uniform as possible; that the 
driveways be kept in first class condition; that 
the railroad switches be guarded with a gate 
or bar and a warning sign displayed; and 
that the inspection of wagons and motor truck 
equipment be made regularly and this equip- 
ment kept in first class condition. 

‘¢Preventing Lumber Yard Fires’’ was dis- 
cussed by G. 8. Goldwater, fire marshal of De- 
troit. Mr. Goldwater urged frequent and regu- 
lar inspection of the fire prevention equipment 
in the yards and suggested that an inspector 
be employed exclusively for this purpose, if 
possible. 

‘«Theory of Accidents in Woodworking In- 
dustries’’ was discussed by Dr. LeRoy P. Kuhn, 
chief surgeon, Illinois Manufacturers’ Mutual 
Casualty Association (Inc.) and Lumbermen’s 
Mutual Casualty Co., of Chicago. He told of 
the various casualties resulting from splinters 
and heavy lifting by men in and about lumber 
yards and urged that the foremen and super- 
intendent of each plant be instructed to send 
their men to a physician or surgeon as soon 
as the accident happened or the injury was 
received, for in this way many practically 


show how it would operate under various con- 
ditions. The discussions brought out many 
arguments pro and con on the use of standard 
saw guards. Toward the end of the discussion 
the chairman stated that, despite the divergent 
viewpoint represented, the meetings had ap- 
parently agreed upon these three propositions: 
First, that on straight work, both ripping and 
cross cutting, it is practicable and desirable to 
use a guard and that there are satisfactory 
guards on the market for such work; second, 
that it is practicable and desirable to devise 
and use special guards for special operations 
if these are on a production basis—that is, 
many times repeated; third, that for special 
operations performed only once or a few times 
it is not practicable to use a guard and for 
such work dependence must be placed upon 
instruction and experience of the operator— 
such operations being frequently found in pat 
tern shop work, for example. The audience 
expressed general agreement with this state- 
ment of the case, the only difference of opinion 
being with regard to the percentage of pattern 
shop work falling in the third group. 

The general sessions of the council elected 
the following officers for the coming year: 

President—Marcus A. Dow, New York Central 
Lines, New York City, N. Y. 

Vice president in charge of industrial safety— 
C. B. Auel, Westinghouse Electric Co., East Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Vice president in charge of public safety-——David 
5 leap Aetna Life Insurance Co., Hartford, 

10) ° 

Vice president in charge of sectional activities 
—George T. Fonda, Fonda & Tolsted (Inc.), Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Vice president in charge of local councils—L. A. 
— Delaware Safety Council, Wilmington, 

el, r 
Treasurer and chairman of finance committee— 
Homer Neiss, Commonwealth Edison Co., Chicago. 

Managing director and secretary—W. H. Cam- 
eron, National Safety Council, Chicago. 
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IF LUMBER’S ONLY LUMBER 


If selling lumber’s only selling, 
And lumber only lumber, son, 
A chickenhouse or fence or dwelling 
Are all alike and all are one, 
If boards are only boards to you, 
You’ll hate the business—I would, too. 


But if you think of hen and chickens, 
The fuzzy, little yellow things, 

A farm that looked the very dickens 
With fences fixed, a gate that swings, 

Or if a happy home you see, 

You’ll love the business—just like me! 





BETWEEN FILLING STATIONS 


RocHEsteErR, N. Y.—The lumbermen of Roches- 
ter, retail, wholesale, sash, door and blind, gath- 
ered at the Rochester Club tonight to listen to 
the persuasive eloquence of Parson Simpkin, 
formerly for twenty-two years of Salt Lake 
City, Utah, but now (and forever) pastor of 
the American lumber industry, the goldarndest 
pastorate any sky-pilot ever had. The Par- 
son is going up and down this broad land of 
ours sowing the gospel of fraternalism in the 
hearts of the lumber trade and sowing it with 
such good effect that tonight John Soble shed 
bitter tears and all he had on him (money, we 
mean) and came back into the Concatenated 
Order of Hoo-Hoo, as did a considerable num- 
ber of other gentlemen present, showing that 
both Hoo-Hoo and the lumber industry are 
sound, the order fundamentally and the indus- 
try financially. Personally, this department 
considers the Parson the best two-handed talker 
in the world. Eloquence rolls out of him like 
perspiration out of a colored man, if that is 
the way you want to express it, tho that isn’t 
the way they would say it south of an imaginary 
line drawn thru the juniper belt westward to a 
point where all you have to do is to rap on a 
stump and leave two dollars. All the same, 
having this man of God among us isn’t going to 
do us a bit of harm, brothers, whatever it may 
do to the Parson. 

Thanks to a ’phone from Paul Collier, we 
were among those present, and we were warmly 
greeted by Paul, and by Whiting Morse, whose 
wagons wag all over Rochester. Doc Behan 
was among those not present. We had already 
tried to get Doc on the ’phone, but without suc- 
cess, Doc, we subsequently learned, being in 
Alaska. The telephone service is simply ter- 
rible, isn’t it, girls? 

Speaking of getting Doc on the ’phone re- 
minds us that Doc recently presided at a dinner 
at which among those present was Mr. Eastman, 
who is the man primarily responsible for a good 
many pictures that were a great joke at the 
time but that now we would like to suppress. 
Doc claimed that he called Mr. Eastman the 
other day, and Mr. Eastman said he was busy, 
and Doc asked him what he was doing, and 
Mr. Eastman said he was washing his BVD’s, 
and just then the telephone girl cut in and 
said ‘‘I’m ringing them;’’ but personally we 
do not believe the story, knowing Mr. Eastman 
as well as we do, and especially knowing Doc 
Behan as well as we do. 





CLAYTON, N. Y.—Here is where the St. 
Lawrence River becomes visible to the eye 
of the tourist approaching via Oswego and 
Watertown over the splendid roads of north- 
western New York. The place to camp is at 
Clayton Park. You will have to drink the river 
water, as pumps have not as yet been intro- 
duced, but the river tastes all right, and looks 
gorgeous when you awake in the morning. The 
park is a little hard to reach and the road is 
none too good, but the river and the trees do 
their best fo make you happy, and succeed 
admirably. 





ALEXANDRIA Bay, N. Y.—You can stop off 
here and in a little over two hours get a 
glimpse of the Thousand Islands by motor- 
boat, and that, unfortunately, is what a great 


many people do. The river and the islands 
deserve longer and better acquaintance, but 
these automobile tourists rush in and rush out, 
like a music critic who hears one song and 
then goes back to the office and writes up 
the concert. There are half a dozen places that 
every American should see, and one of them is 
the Thousand Islands, if in no better than this 
quick-lunch fashion. But a week or month 
would be better. 





WE SEE B’ THE PAPERS 


The cereus blooms only once a year, much 
like the White Sox. 


Soft coal, anyway, will be plenty, and, we 
imagine, so will the price. 

The coal strike ended in a draw, and we are 
the people on which they drew. 


An investigation, as we understand it, is 
something that is started after all the witnesses 
are dead. 


A Cleveland woman shot herself because her 
husband hit her cat. A Chicago woman would 
have shot her husband. 


Now it is urged that American music be 
introduced abroad. The only thing that seems 
lacking is American music. 

President Lewis, of the miners’ union, blames 
the operators, and, if it is the telephone service 
he is talking about, we agree with him. 


A Wilkes-Barre, Pa., high school was de- 
stroyed just as school was about to reopen, 
causing great grief among the students. 


It is announced that the Ford plants will 
be shut down and 105,000 men thrown out of 
employment. Thrown out, or shaken out? 


There won’t be a wet plank in the Republican 
platform in New York, and we wish there 
weren’t in the cars of dimension we receive. 


Life is getting more complex every day. For 
example, you can’t tell offhand whether many 
a word is a Chinese general or a college fra- 
ternity. 

The Lehigh Valley Railroad advertises that 
it is paying good prices for ties. We have a 
few last Christmas ones that we would be glad 
to dispose of. 


The public debt is being reduced at the 
rate of a million dollars a day, but it may 
never hope to achieve the record by which it 
was increased. 


When the war started Germany had twelve 
railroads built to the French frontier, but 
perish the thought that Germany ever intended 
to make any use of them. 


The striking shopmen announce they are 
going to stick to the finish, and we have an 
uneasy feeling that it will be the country’s 
finish that they stick to. 


Speaking of sticking to the finish, reminds 
us of the night we came home late, and weary, 
and sat down in the porch chair the wife had 
varnished during the day. 


Gompers says the country might better be 
cold and hungry than that slavery should exist. 
This is probably the only country on earth 
where a slave can get seventy cents an hour. 


A woman judge in Umatilla, Wash., took care 
of the bootlegging problem by putting every 
bootlegger on a train out of town. The trouble 
in some communities would be that all the male 
population would follow. 


Chinese railway men have just struck for a 
raise of ten cents a week and got it. We don’t 
know any easier way to make yourself out a 
liar in China than to tell some of these China- 
men what the striking American railway men 
were getting. 

Jim Cox is in Europe, breakfasting with 
premiers et cet; which reminds us, somehow, 
of a time when, as a reporter, we interviewed 
a pugilist who blew into town and, when we 
asked him what was his chief claim to distine- 
tion, he said he was once knocked out by Young 
Corbett. 





Location 
Means Service 


The principal reason why we 
located in St. Louis was because 
we would have access to twenty- 
six railroads and the Mississippi 
River. Such facilities insure 


you service on orders for 
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Our new plant is equipped with the 
very latest machinery for manufacturing 
high grade Oak Flooring and Mouldings. 


We invite your orders for L. C. L., 
carlots or truckloads — any quantity to 
suit your requirements. 


Sterling Hardwood 


pooreNe Flooring Co. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 

















The Biggest Card in the Business World 


The skill and care exercised in engraving 
a Wiggins plate has made the 


Wiggins Peerless 
Patent Book Form Card 


the choice of a long list of America’s biggest card users. If 
you admit the value of a 'proper card representation we 
would like to send you a tabof specimens. Ask for it; de- 
tach the cards one by one and observe their clean cut edges, 
their general excellence and the protection afforded by 
being encased in convenient book form style. 


The John B. Wiggins Co. 


Established 1857 






Engravers 
Plate Makers 
Die Embossers 
OTEEL COMPANY 


1108 ’ 
PIT TSSUROH. PA 


So. Wabash FIOHER BUILOING® 


Avenue  eauee a0 cHICAsO 


CHICAGO 














Yellow Pine 
Timbers, Lumber 
Lath and Shingles 


For our high grade dressed stock— 
** Ask the Wholesaler ’’ 


The Alger- Sullivan Lumber Co 


CENTURY, FLORIDA 

















_Cummer Cypress Go. | 


Mills: Jacksonville and Sumner, Fila. 


.. LUMBER 
Cypress Rough and Dressed 


Shingles and Lath 


| Sales Office, 280 Madison Ave., New York City j 
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Jean LaRue says: 
**She’s dam’ good 
mans to deal wid!”’ 








<> Specials 
For Quick Shipment: 


35M’ 5/4” No. I 
Com. & Btr. Ash 
50M’ 5/4” No. 2 
Com. & Btr. Ash 
34M’ 8/4” No. | 
C. & Btr. Soft Elm 
35M’ 6/4” N 
Com. & Btr. Bass- 
wood. 
DRY CHOICE STOCK 
TRY US FIRST! 


Anything in Northern Hardwoods, 


The Adams-Thom 
ways Lumber Co. 

















White Pine 


We manufacture and carry in stock at all 
times a complete assortment of 


White Pine Common 
Shops and Selects 


All our stock is cut from virgin Wisconsin 
White Pine Timber and is of a very soft 
texture. Shop Lumber and Factory Selects 
are our Specialties. 


We solicit your business. 








Rust-Owen Lumber Co. 


ORUMMOND. WISCONSIN. 








Kneeland-McLurg 
Lumber ae 


PHILLIPS, WIS. 


Manufacturers of 


“SHAKELESS” 
HEMLOCK 


Hardwood Lumber 
Maple and Birch Flooring 











any time. 





Refuse Burner, 
Pumps, Lumber Trucks, Russell 
Logging Cars, Flat Cars and 
incidental equipment. 


All located at Odanah, Wis., 
and available for inspection at 


Sawmill For Sale 


COMPLETE DOUBLE BAND MILL 


Generators, 


J. S. Stearns Lumber Co. 


ODANAH, WISCONSIN 











The Locust Borer’s Evil Work 


[By Hu Maxwell] 


Confound the pusillanimous locust borer! 
Such is the substance of anathemas often pro- 
nounced against the rapacious insect by owners 
of groves and stately lines of black locust 
trees, which break to pieces and slowly die 
and fall beneath the attacks of the locust borer, 
while the complainant feels that to complain is 
the best he can do to save himself from the 
heavy loss which is coming on him. In ordi- 
nary language the borer is known as Cyllene 
robinac, but to the people who hate it most and 
know it best, it is simply the locust borer. 

The insect may be half an inch or more in 
length, and is rather slender and graceful in 
outline. It is not satisfied with an attack on 
the locust tree, but it never quits until it has 
completely killed the tree which it has singled 
out as its victim. The insect is a slow worker, 
and will work a quarter of a century as cheer- 
fully as it will while away an hour when it has 
a healthy tree to destroy. It does its greatest 
harm in its larval state. It is then, before 
it is transformed into a winged insect, that 
it is mostly appetite. It is the most ravenous 
eater any tree knows. It, and its generations, 
one succeeding another, eats for years in the 
same place. The tree is left a snag of broken 
wood and a few sprouts where limbs have come 
out to endeavor to keep the tree alive. The 
bulk of the wood has been gnawed to dust and 
the dust has been blown about the world. 


Insect Selects Trees With Rough Bark 


When the locust borer has obtained its wings 
it flies away, and when it finds a locust tree 
with bark rough enough to suit its purposes it 
deposits its eggs in the crevices and cracks of 
the bark of the trunk or of the larger branches. 
Small trees which have smooth bark are meas- 
urably safe for the present, for the insect 
wants trees with rough bark, to furnish suitable 
places for the placing of the eggs. It can 
wait for the small tree to grow large enough, 
and then it can be butchered to make a borer 
holiday; and it will share the fate of its 
kindred in the fence corners and on the ridges 
of the infested regions. 

While in the form of a grub the insect bores 
its way down into the wood of the tree. It 
does not want dead wood, therefore it selects 
the finest living tree it can find. Its habits of 
feeding only on the wood of living trees are 
different from the habits of most wood eaters, 
which prefer dead trees for food. When the 
hungry grub begins its work on the bright 
young trees of the locust grove they are in the 
prime of life, and when it quits they are but 
a mass of splinters and branches hanging in 
tangled clumps. These clumps, with their 
sickly sprouts may stand some years, 


Borers Active in Western Pennsylvania 


I have recently had an opportunity to ob- 
serve the activities of the borer in some of 
the best locust regions in the United States. 
The destructive creatures are very busy in some 
of the best territory. They have been at their 
work for several years. They had come into 
some sections of the country not so long ago; 
old trees with no sears of attacks in early 
times are the evidence. Had the trees been at- 
tacked while young they would show lumps and 
sears on their trunks. 

I drove in an automobile recently thru some 
of the finest country of western Pennsylvania, 
and I observed with interest many fine, large 


. locust trees which had evidently been planted by 


early settlers near springs, on the sides of 
highways, and in other places where they served 
for shade and ornament. The trees had not 
been damaged by borers in the early years, but 
attacks are being made on them now. While 
in the vicinity of the old, historic settlement 
known as ‘‘Redstone Old Fort’’ on the west 
bank of the Monongahela River, seventy-five 
miles south of Pittsburgh, I saw a locust tree 
which from a distance I thought bore unmis- 
takable signs of severe and long attacks by 
borers. The split and splintered snag, with 
broken limbs hanging dead and dying in a 
mass to the broken pieces, I considered as un- 


mistakable evidence that the borer had been 
there many years. 

Looking more carefully, I was convinced that 
the tree had been struck and ruined by light- 
ning. That was a point of interest tome. The 
last state of the tree infested by borers is 
very similar to the condition of the tree that 
has been shattered by lightning. But light- 
ning hits one tree in ten thousand, while the 
borers make a wreck of nearly all the locust 


‘trees in the whole region. 


The owners and users of locust wood are 
interested in finding some cure or some remedy 
for the evils which the locust borers do to the 
supply of locust in the country. The locust 
tree means more to the people of this region 
than to almost any other in the whole country, 
because they know the worth of the wood. It 
is a wood of much value, very strong, more 
durable than nearly all others, and it has 
many exacting uses. It was from the region 
about here that the all-essential large wooden 








“ 








Example of Locust Tree Limbs Weakened Thru 
Borer’s Activities and Broken by Wind 


pins, called treenails, useful in building ships, 
were procured during the late war. The locust 
pins were the best in the world. People who 
saw the urgency of the demand for this re- 
markable wood in time of war can now fully ap- 
preciate the occasion for saving it. A stranger 
traveling thru this country, if he shows the 
least interest in the subject, is repeatedly asked 
if the borer can be curbed. If he has any 
advice or suggestions to offer, he will find 
earnest and willing listeners. 


Locust Was Once a Forest Tree 


A mistaken notion prevails that the borer 
is a new enemy sent to plague the lumbermen. 
That is not true. The insect has been in this 
country, and has been described in books, for 
the last hundred years, and without doubt it 
was in this country since prehistoric times. But 
it attracted much less attention while the 
locust was a forest tree, as it was at first, 
than when it became half-domestic, and took the 
fields, as at present. It delights to hold its 
sway in open ground and in sunny slopes, and 
it is in such situations that the fastest growth 
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and best trees are now found. In the absence 
of sunshine and in the abundance of shade the 
borer finds a less congenial place to exist and 
thrive. It can spread more easily and quickly 
from field to field and from one fence row to 
another than it could thru the original forest 
where shade was deep. Observers have noticed 
that the depredations of the borer are much 
worse in the outskirts of a grove or thicket 
than in the middle. Solitary trees standing 
alone, and apart from others, are the principal 
sufferers. 

From this knowledge it has been recom- 
mended that persons who wish to protect their 
locust trees from the devastation of the borer 
ought to surround the trees with shade. This 
can be done by providing the growth of weeds 
about the bases of the trees, and permitting 
limbs to grow as nearly down to the tree’s base 
as they will. The plant goldenrod is believed 
by some observers to afford some protection by 
attracting the borer to itself. Other plants 
may serve the same purpose. 

Means have been sought for killing the bor- 


er’s eggs and the newly hatched insects. Bulle- 
tin No. 707 published by the United States 
bureau of entomology indorses that plan and 
gives a spray of soluble arsenate with an oil 
emulsion for doing the work. The trees need 
not be sprayed often, but they should have the 
treatment at least once in two years. This 
kind of spraying may be effective where the 
trees stand in groves or in rows, but it will 
be found quite difficult to spray affected parts 
of trees in natural forests. But fortunately 
the shade of the woodlands is sufficient in some 
instances to keep the borers away. 

It does not appear from observation that the 
locust tree is ever too large for the attention 
of the borers. Limbs two and three inches 
in diameter seem to be the most favored places 
of attack, and there they eat most ravenously. 
Limbs of that size are so often eaten that it 
is not unusual that most of those on a tree are 
so weakened that they are broken by the wind 
and hang by splinters for years before they 
finally die and fall off. The illustration on the 
preceding page shows such limbs. 
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Egypt Needs American Lumber 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 5.—The lumber mar- 
ket in Port Said is discussed in a report from 
Consul Coert duBois. The consul states that about 
forty buildings of all types are under construction 
in Port Said, while the Suez Canal Co. is building 
one hundred and ten houses in Port Fuad, opposite 
Port Said on the Asiatic side of the canal, and 
plans to build one hundred more at Suez. Brick, 
artificial stone and cement are used for wall con- 
struction, but some lumber is used for floor beams, 
flooring, doors, blinds and window frames. In ad- 
dition to the demand for building, a well equipped 
woodworking plant in Port Said is supplying the 
oil refinery at Suez with cases for gasoline tins, 
and the Palestine orange growers with boxes to 
ship their product. A total of about 6,000,000 
board feet of rough lumber has been absorbed by 
the Port Said market during the last two years. 
The present sources of supply are Sweden and 
sosnia in the proportion of 10 percent and 90 
percent, respectively. Swedish pine of an inferior 
quality is delivered at Port Said for $54 a thousand 
feet, of which $13 represents the ocean freight rate 
from Swedish ports. The material averages 8 
inches wide, with a maximum width of 11 inches, 
in random lengths. It is cut from young timber 
and is full of small knots and makes exceedingly 
poor flooring. The Bosnian fir, a brash, knotty 
lumber averaging 8 inches wide with a maximum 
width of 12 inches, costs $20 c.i.f. Port Said, of 
which $5 represents the ocean freight rate from 
Adriatic ports or Galatz. Samples of Rumanian 
pine have been furnished to dealers in Port Said, 
with a quotation. of $22 c.i.f. Consul duBois 
states that a firm in Port Said which is supplying 
much of the lumber used in the canal zone and 
eastern Egypt is interested in Douglas fir, western 
red cedar and redwood lumber. It is believed the 
market will take the higher priced lumber in view 
of the vastly improved appearance of the flooring 
and inside trim that can be manufactured from it. 
Douglas fir timbers 12 by 12 inches and up and 
30 feet long are wanted for resawing, while 1-inch 
boards or 2-inch planks, 30 to 36 inches wide, of 
cedar and redwood are desired for flooring, sash 
and blind stock and inside trim. The freight rate 
that can be offered probably will be the deciding 
factor as to whether American lumber can enter 
largely into the Egyptian market. It is probable 
that, once established in this market, 1,500,000 
board feet a month of American lumber could be 
used, but no firm in the district is now in position 
to handle that quantity. 

“If one of the west Coast lumber export agencies 
wished to enter into an arrangement with the Port 
Said firm and send out a direct cargo on consign- 
ment with its own representative,” says Mr. du- 
Bois, “this firm is disposed to market the lumber 
on a profit sharing basis. It is believed that the 
f.0.b. mill price of southern pine is too high to 
stand the shipping charges.” 


The Dutch Market for Ties 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 5.—In Commerce 
Reports of today the lumber division, Department 
of Commerce, publishes a report from Acting Com- 
mercial Attaché Howard W. Adams, the Hague, on 
the Dutch market for American ties. 

Mr. Adams begins with the statement that Amer- 
ican exporters of railway ties will be able to sell 
their products in the Netherlands only when they 





meet the prices of German, Polish and Finnish 
exporters. Red pine, beech and oak ties are used 
in Holland, the first-named predominating. The 
average annual consumption is about 1,000,000 
ties of all kinds, from 600,000 to 700,000 being 
used for maintenance of way and about 300,000 
for new construction. For reasons of economy, 
the requirements for 1923 have been limited to ties 
for maintenance of way, no provision being made 
for new construction. According to the estimates 
there will be required 500,000 red pine ties for 
next year and 75,000 ties of beech and oak. 

At the end of 1922 the Dutch railways, Mr. 
Adams says, will have on hand a large stock of 
ties, and for this reason purchases will be more 
than ordinarily limited. The contracts for 1923 
will be let privately toward the latter part of this 
year. 

The Dutch railways have in the past received 
offers of American ties, but on account of high 
prices they have been little interested. At present 
they are able to secure ties at 3 florins a tie, c. 1. f. 
Holland. This represents in American currency 
about $1.20. 

The Dutch railways require two standard types 
of tie. The dimensions of the first of these is 5 
by 10 inches by 8 feet 6% inches. The second 
type differs from the first only to the extent that 
the height must be 6 inches instead of 5 inches. 
American exporters who may desire to make a 
try for this business should deal direct with the 
Dutch railways, which prefer this plan rather than 
to deal thru agents. 


Higher Currency Value Closes Markets 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 5.—Assistant Trade 
Commissioner O. S. Payne reports from Prague 
that the situation of the Czecho-Slovak lumber 
market is unfavorable, due to the exchange situa- 
tion. He quotes from the Carpathia, a special 
lumber paper. The great increase in the value of 
the Czecho-Slovak crown has closed the French 
and German markets to Czecho-Slovak lumber. 


Portuguese Demand for Wine Staves 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 5.—Consul General 
W. Stanley Hollis, Lisbon, reports that an increase 
in the purchase of oak staves for wine casks was 
apparent during the last months of 1921 in Portu- 
gal. It is said a few orders were placed in the 
United States. Prior to the World War, staves 
were imported from Austria, Germany and Russia. 
If the wine industry revives, negotiations will 
probably be immediately undertaken with these 
districts with a view to securing good oak staves 
at a price within reach of the Portuguese importer. 
Limited quantities of chestnut staves have been 
bought in Italy because of the low price, but they 
are recognized as being of inferior value for casks, 
and probably will not be used when white oak 
staves can be secured at lower prices. 
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Pensacola Has Big Half Year 


PENSACOLA, FLA., Sept. 5.—In the first six 
months of 1922, upward of 30,000,000 superficial 
feet of lumber has been shipped thru Pensacola to 
foreign ports, not taking into consideration numer- 
ous coastwise shipments, There are no less than 
a dozen ships in port seeking either whole or part 
cargo of lumber, timber or naval stores. 





Redinsed li. Ccts 


from St. Louis 


Now you can sell Redwood at a pro- 
fit, Mr. Dealer. 


As distributors for the Union Lumber 
Co., Ft. Bragg, Calif.—one of the larg- 
est shippers of Redwood in the world 
—we can give you that L.C. L. or 
mixed car service you've been waiting 
for. Complete dry stock now on hand. 


We also quote on Redwood 
direct from mill. 


Julius Seidel 
Lumber Company 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 











LUNHAM & MOORE 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 


Forwarding Agents. Marine Insurance 
New York, Produce Ex., 3 Great St., Helena, Londoa, Eng. 
Unexcelled facilities for negotiating ocean freight 
contracts and effecting quickest dispatch from sea- 
board. We handle all classes of cargo and have 
Special Department handling Export Lumber Shipments 
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Mershon, Eddy, Parker Company 
SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 
Specialize in Mixed Cars of WHITE PINE and 
BASSWOOD Lumber, Siding, Ceiling, Flooring, 
Sash, Doors, Blinds, Window Frames, Mouldings 
and Box Shooks from SAGINAW. 
Western White Pine and Idaho White 
" Pine for direct shipment from Idaho. = 











17 Northern 17 
Hardwoods 


The Best Produced—We have it 


Maple, Elm, Birch and Basswood 


VON PLATEN-FOX CO. 
Main Office, IRON MOUNTAIN, MICH. 
[U7 corer wo aS Megas Saray, 17 


HARDWOOD Gverlaslliig *100 


114 kinds Maple, Beech, Birch and Oak Shipped in 
Mixed Cars with Northern & Southern Hardwoods. 
NICHOLS & COX LUMBER CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 














MOTOR TRUCKS AND TRACTORS 
Bold using the classified department. If you want 
to ow, or want to buy, insert an advertisement in the 
“Wanted and For Sale Department” of the AMERIOAN 
LUMBERMAN, Manbattan Building, Chicago, Ll. 
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Here's a Leader 


Right now is the time to investigate : 
the sales advantages offered by our %” 


crurep OAK 
FLOORING 


TEXTURED 
Your customers will prefer it because 


it’s less brittle, easier to scrape and is 
guaranteed not to have any cutterhead 
or knife marks on the face. Order it 
in L. C. L. or carlots with 
Tenn. Aromatic Red Cedar 
Closet Lining and Beech Flooring 


MMinnville (fg.Co. 
: M°Minnville. Tenn.” ai 
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Page & Jones, Mobile, Ala., U.S.A. 
Cable Address, “PAJONES, Mobile” 
All leading Codes used 
Ship Brokers & Steamship Agents 
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PITTSBURGH 


NO STOP 


to our business — now operating 
under Receivership. 


All purchases on cash basis. 











MILLS: Send Us Your Stock Lists. 
BUYERS: Send Us Your Enquiries. 


AMERICAN LUMBER & MFG. CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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West Penn Lumber Co. 


Wholesale Lumber 


HS 











WHITE PINE YELLOW PINE = 
HEMLOCK HARDWOODS = 
PITTSBURGH, PA. / 

COO TTT CLL 











IDAHO 
MINNESOTA 
WESTMONT 


White Pine 


LONG and SHORT LEAF 
—— { Yellow Pine 


WM. SCHUETTE CO. 









Pittsburgh, Pa. New York, N. Y. 











B.W. Cross Lumber Co. 


301 Oliver Building, 
Pittsburgh, - - Pa. 
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White Pine,Yellow Pine, Hemlock & Fir 











The Woods 


Every seatence an essay 
on lumber and life, flashing 
with humor or stiring the 
heart with sentiment and 
g00d common-sense phil- 
osophy. Abeautiful book. 

$1.25 postpaid, 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher 
431 South Dearborn Si,, CHICAGO 
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BUSINESS CHANGES 


ARKANSAS. Higginson—Plant of W. T. 
Riner & Son taken over by McRae Veneer Co., 
of McRae, Ark. 

Magnolia—R. S. Warnock, Jr., has purchased 
interest of C. W. Grayson in Grayson & War- 
nock Lumber Co., and the name of the com- 
pany changed to Warnock Springs Lumber 
Co. 

CALIFORNIA. Holtville—Chaney & Simeral 
and National Lumber Co., yards sold to Ham- 
mond Lumber Co. 

COLORADO. la Veta—La Veta Lumber & 
Supply Co., now owned by J. H. Jarnagin, of 
Fair Play, Mo. 

FLORIDA. Cottondale—Gainer & Williams, 
succeeded by Gainer & Williams Co. 

Manasota—Manasota Lumber Corporation 
succeeded by Woodmere Lumber Co. 

GEORGIA. Camilla—C. B. Brim and J. O. 
McElvey, who have operated sawmills here for 
many years are preparing to move their plants 
to a tract of 11,000 acres recently acquired in 
north Florida. ‘ 

ILLINOIS. Wapello—J. C. Boyer sold to De- 
laney Grain & Lumber Co. 

OHIO. Elmore—Elmore Veneer Co.’s plant to 
be removed to Oconto, Wis. 

OKLAHOMA. Lawton—Block Lumber Co. 
succeeds G. H. Block. 

Tulsa—R. C. Geck Lumber Co. sold to H. C. 
Miller Lumber Co. 

OREGON. Anlauf—Buck Creek Lumber Co. 
sold to Grannis & Wehrum. 

North Portland—North Portland Box Co. 
changing name to North Portland Cooperage 
& Hardware Co. 

TEXAS. Denison—Industrial Manufacturing 
Plant succeeded by C. B. Sullenberger Manufac- 
turing Co. 

WISCONSIN. Birchwood—P. M. White has 
disposed of his veneer and sawmill to W. M. 
Perry, of Algoma, and John Haney, of Kewau- 


INCORPORATIONS 


CALIFORNIA. Mountain View—Minton Lum- 
ber Co. increasing capital to $150,000. 
INDIANA. Fort Wayne—Foster-Rahe Fur- 
niture Co., incorporated; capital, $185,000; to 
manufacture furniture. 

South Bend—City Lumber Co., _ increasing 
capital from $60,000 to $100,000. 

Tell City—Southern Furniture Co., increasing 
capital from $50,000 to $75,000. 
_ Tell City—Tell City Desk Co. increasing cap- 
ital from $50,000 to $200,000. 

KANSAS. Atchison—Weinan Box & Cooper- 
age Co., incorporated. 

Treece—Matthews Lumber, Coal & Hardware 
Co., incorporated. 

MICHIGAN. Big Bay—Jay B. Deutsch Lum- 
ber Co., incorporated, capital, $200,000. 
MINNESOTA. Minneapolis—Campbell Pro- 
ducts Co., incorporated. 

NEW YORK. Brooklyn—Northern Parquet 
Flooring Co., incorporated; capital, $10,000. 
Manhattan—Marion Lumber Corporation, in- 
corporated; capital, $300,000. 

OHIO. Urbana—Urbana Furniture Manu- 
facturing Co., incorporated. 

OREGON. Cottage Grove—Burley Phillips 
Lumber Co., incorporated. 

Portland—E. K. Wood Lumber Co., increas- 
ing capital from $500,000 to $2,000,000. 

TEXAS. Dallas—Marsalis Lumber Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $20,000. 

Henderson—Rusk County Lumber Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $60,000. 

WISCONSIN. Sheboygan—Wisconsin Chest- 
nut & Cabinet Co., incorporated; capital, $10,- 
000; to deal in and manufacture wooden cab- 


inets. 
ne BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


ONTARIO. Beamsville—Steven & Groff Lum- 
ber Co., Ltd., incorporated; capital $40,000; to 
carry on general retail lumber business. 


NEW VENTURES 


ARKANSAS. Marshall—Export Cooperage 
Co. planning establishment of stave mill. 

CALIFORNIA. Montrose—Johnson-Anawalt 
Lumber Co. will open branch business. 

MISSOURI. Golden City—Ira Griffin starting 
lumber business. 

OHIO. St. Clairsville—C. F. Giffen, W. W. 
Sutton and D. S. Pickenpaugh have purchased 
1,445 acres of land on South Sugar street and 
will start lumber yard under name of St. Clairs- 
ville Lumber Co. 

BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 

ONTARIO. Norwood—W. A. Murphy has 
started a retail lumber and sash and door busi- 
ness. 


NEW MILLS and EQUIPMENT 


ALABAMA. Goodwater—The Gray & Laum- 
ber Planing Mill Co. expects to start operations 
this month in the new mill being constructed 
here to replace the structure recently destroyed 
by fire; capacity, 40,000 feet daily. 

Goodwater—McLeod Lumber Co., of Hatties- 
burg, Miss, has obtained a site here and is 
preparing to establish a new mill in the near 
future. 

ARKANSAS. Huntsville—Pinkney McDonald, 
of Hanna, Okla., is looking for a location for a 
hardwood sawmill it is reported; will probably 
erect mill on Panter branch. 

Mount Ida—The Biggs Stave Mill Co. is erect- 
ing a stave mill in the southern part of town 
and will start operations in a few days. 

FLORIDA. Kissimmee—Lakeside Veneering 
Co. has added an extension to its warehouse 
practically doubling its capacity according to 
A. S. Reed, head of the company. 

GEORGIA. St. Marys—The new sawmill es- 
tablished here by Walter Lang started oper- 
ations the latter part of August with initial 
capacity of 10,000 feet of lumber daily. 

ILLINOIS. Quincy—Moller & Vanden Boom 
Lumber Co. will erect brick warehouse to re- 
place one destroyed by tire. 

MISSISSIPPI. Carpenter—J. H. Wilson, of 
Hazlehurst, Miss., is building a box factory to 
take care of demand for vegetable containers; 
r? veneer plant will also be operated in connec- 
ion. 

NEBRASKA. Hastings—Yost Lumber Co. 
building addition and improving lumber yard. 

OREGON. Klamath Falls—Additional dry 
kilns being built by Pelican Bay Lumber Co.; 
cost, $40,000. 

Penn—Penn Lumber Co. rebuilding sawmill 
destroyed by fire; capacity of 4,000 feet daily. 

WASHINGTON. Dryad—Bunker Shingle Co. 
erecting shingle mill; capacity 125,000 daily. 

WISCONSIN. Hartford—Lumber sheds at 
storage plant of Kissel Motor Co., recently 
erected, 40 x 80 feet, one story. 

Wauwautosa—M. Hilty Lumber Co., of Mil- 
waukee, installing power plant equipment here. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


ONTARIO. Byng Inlet—Graves, Bigwood & 
Co. constructing planing mill and box factory 
to replace those recently destroyed by fire. 


CASUALTIES 


CALIFORNIA. Bray—Benton sawmill, twelve 
miles southwest of Bray, destroyed by fire with 
logs representing more than a million feet of 
lumber; loss estimated at $20,000. 

Dorris—Associated Lumber & Box Co.’s fac- 
tory and more than 500,000 feet of box shook 
destroyed by fire; loss estimated at $150,000; 
plant will probably be rebuilt. 

Yreka—Echo Lumber Co. sustained $5,000 loss 
in fire in timber tract. 


LOUISIANA. Linville—J. D. Crow, loss by 
fire, $2,000. 

MICHIGAN. Stephenson—Planing mill of E. 
F. Potter destroyed by fire with machinery and 
stock. 

MISSISSIPPI. Poplarville—Williams Yellow 
Pine Lumber Co., planing mill destroyed by fire 
with several hundred thousand feet of lumber 
and several box cars; reported loss, $100,000. 

Ripley—Strickland & Hazard, loss by fire in 
saw and. planing mill; loss partly covered 
by insurance; one of the planers, a drying plant, 
considerable lumber and one car loaded and 
sealed for shipment were destroyed. 

MISSOURI. Glasgow—Maupin & Givens, loss 
by fire which destroyed four carloads of lumber 
stored for drying. 

St. Louis—Theiling-Lothman Manufacturing 
Co., loss by fire, $125,000; stock of lumber, mold- 
ings, woodwork and interior trim badly dam- 
aged. 

NEBRASKA. Lincoln—Clark Lumber Co., 
loss by fire, $1,200. 

TEXAS. Sour Lake—Sour Lake Lumber Co., 
loss by fire, $30,000; mill practically destroyed; 
planing mill saved. 

WASHINGTON. Tacoma—Tacoma Mill Co.’s 
abandoned mill destroyed by fire. 


WISCONSIN. Antigo—Faust Lumber Co., 
loss by fire; sawmill destroyed at loss of about 
$100,000; insured for $80,000; will probably be 
rebuilt. 

Athens—Reitbrock Land & Lumber Co., plan- 
ing mill, drying sheds and blacksmith shop de- 
stroyed by fire; loss, $25,000. 

Crandon—Vulcan Last Co., loss by fire, $75,- 
000; factory and two warehouses destroyed. 

Jeffries—Larsen Lumber Co., sawmill de- 
stroyed; loss, $5,000. 

Schofield—Brooks & Ross Lumber Co., loss 
by fire; 50,000 feet of lumber destroyed. 
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COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Sept. 5.—The railroad situation has a bad effect 
on the lumber market in central Ohio. Buying is 
active, but purchasers as a rule are asking for im- 
mediate shipment. This can not be assured and 
some dealers are slow in placing orders. But 
despite this condition demand is strong and some 
shipping is going on. Hardwood manufacturers 
have curtailed their output because of transporta- 
tion difficulties. Southern pine shipments are held 
up and transit cars are not numerous. Prices are 
firm all along the line and all changes are toward 
higher levels. 

John R. Gobey, of the John R. Gobey Lumber 
Co., has returned from a trip to the company’s 
mill at Lansing, Tenn. 

The W. M. Ritter Lumber Co. reports a steady 
demand for hardwoods. There is a gradual in- 
erease in mill stocks and the company has closed 
down two mills. Prices rule firm. 

W. L. Whitacre, of the W. L. Whitacre Lumber 
Co., reports an increasing demand for southern 
pine, with transpertation troubles holding up ship- 
ments. Prices are advancing by jumps and the 
main question now is to secure deliveries. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Sept. 5.—Increased activity is noted in the local 
lumber market as the demands of the building, agri- 
cultural implement and other industries are felt. 
The general volume of business is checked some- 
what by the lack of cars, shortage of coal and 
general unrest growing out of the national strikes. 
Great difficulty has been experienced by Wisconsin 
lumbermen in securing cars and under this condi- 
tion transits are picked up rapidly. Coal is needed 
to run engines in the northern Wisconsin woods for 
use in logging operations and general lumber activ- 
ities. Many of the lumber concerns of the State 
operate their own stretches of railroad and are 
suffering keenly from inability to secure coal. 
Pine, hemlock and west Coast fir are the popular 
woods in the order named. The big call comes from 
the building contractors who are asking for com- 
mon construction lumber and woods for interior 
finish. Milwaukee with an 8-month building pro- 
gram of $21,900,700 is far ahead of most of the 
American cities in building activities, and local 
lumbermen are profiting by this boom, which from 
all indications will continue unabated thru the 


autumn. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Sept. 5.—Lumber receipts by lake for August 
were 1,895,000 feet, which is the smallest for any 
month since navigation opened this year. For the 
season to Sept. 1 the receipts were 10,320,000 feet, 
which is a smaller amount than usual. Formerly 
as much lumber came in frequently in a single 
month. Of the present year’s total about three- 
quarters has been for Montgomery Bros. & Co., who 
have had about 7,500,000 feet of white pine and 
hemlock. They lately received 443,000 feet of lum- 
ber on the Delaware. Another recent cargo came 
in on the Peshtigo, which had 419,000 feet of hem- 
lock for the A. G. Hauenstein Lumber Co. Hurd 
Bros. have had two hemlock cargoes so far this 
season. Lumber has also arrived here for the 
Niagara Box Co. and the T. Sullivan Lumber Co. 

Receipts of shingles by lake for August were 
2,102,000, making a total for the navigation sea- 
son of 3,872,000. These are extremely small figures 
as compared with former receipts, which ran into 
the hundreds of millions annually. <A very large 
percentage of the shingles from the Pacific coast 
now arrive here by rail. 

Conservation and reforesting were subjects given 
prominence at the Erie County Fair at Hamburg 
last week. Representatives of the State forestry 
college were present to give information to such 
farmers as had waste lands which they desired to 
reforest and talks were also given as to the ad- 
vantages resulting from tree planting. 

H. E. Montgomery has returned to business 
after spending several weeks at his camp in north- 
ern Canada. 

Arthur J. Yeager, of the Yeager Lumber Co., is 
spending two weeks in New York and vicinity, 
on business for the company. 

Arthur McLean, son of Hugh McLean, and man- 
ager of the company’s mill at Little Rock, is on a 
summer vacation and visiting in this city, as well 
as at Bathurst, N. B. 

Millard S. Burns, of Palburn (Inc.), has returned 
from the Lake-of-Bays district in Canada, where 
he has been enjoying a vacation since last July. 

B. E. Darling, of Blakeslee, Perrin & Darling, 
has returned from a month’s vacation at Chautau- 











qua Lake. C. N. Perrin is back from an extended 
visit to upper Canada, where he spent a vacation 
fishing. 

Two former commodores of the Buffalo Yacht 
Club, Frank T. Sullivan and Louis A. Fischer, have 
been named as members of the executive commit- 
tee in charge of an international regatta, which is 
to be held on the Niagara River from Sept. 14 to 16. 

B. F. Ridley, head of the wholesale lumber firm 
of B. F. Ridley & Son, plans to retire from that 
concern and from the trade. He will spend the 
coming winter in Florida, which he will visit in a 
specially constructed automobile which is fitted 
with living accommodations. 

Henry I. George, of Graves, Manbert & George, 
states that work will begin as soon as plans are 
drawn for rebuilding the mills at Byng Inlet 
which were lately destroyed by fire. There will be 
as many buildings as before and it is the intention 
to complete them before winter. He says that 
logging is just beginning and that a full cut is ex- 
pected. Men are fairly plentiful, but wages are 
somewhat higher than they were last year. 


EVANSVILLE, IND. 


Sept. 5.—Hardwood trade in Evansville and 
southern Indiana, considering the car shortage, has 
been quite good. There is a fair demand for the 
best grades. Stocks are reported low in many 
sections. The poor grades are not in strong de- 
mand. The furniture factories and other wood 
consuming plants in Evansville now are being op- 
erated an average of 52% hours a week. Furni- 
ture manufacturers express the opinion that the 
semiannual furniture show that will be held here 
Sept. 11 to 16 will greatly stimulate demand. Logs 
are coming in freely from points along Green and 
Barren rivers, and their prices are rather high. 
Sash and door trade in rural communities is greatly 
improved over last fail. Planing mills have been 
fairly busy. 

Gus E. Bauman, of the G. E. Bauman Hard- 
wood Co., this city, announces that Harry U. Moore, 
of Owensboro, Ky., has associated himself with the 
company. Mr. Moore formerly was connected with 
the Ames Body Co., of Owensboro, Ky. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Sept. 5.—Hardwood output in the southern and 
eastern producing territory is being curtailed from 
35 to 50 percent compared with what it would be 
under normal transportation conditions, and, by 
the same token, the outbound movement of hard- 
wood lumber and forest products is being restricted 
at least 35 percent compared with what it would 
be if the railroads were in position to furnish cars 
and motive power and to render anythiug like ade- 
quate service, according to J. H. Townshend, secre- 
tary-manager of the Southern Hardwood Traffic 
Association. 

Mr. Townshend estimates that there are at least 
twenty-five hardwood mills in eastern Arkansas and 
northern Mississippi closed down because of in- 
ability to secure delivery of logs and that not less 
than seventy-five mills are idle in the southern and 
eastern producing regions on the same account. 

As to the outbound movement, conditions are 
growing worse from day to day. ‘The Illinois Cen- 
tral is the only railroad serving the southern hard- 
wood producing territory that is maintaining “open 
route” to northern and eastern consuming destina- 
tions. But even this road is badly handicapped on 
account of lack of cars. 

Mr. Townshend is of the opinion that, with the 
movement of the cotton crop close at hand, and 
with the movement of the rice and sugar crops 
coming, the situation will steadily grow worse. He 
is urging that every possible log be moved to the 
mill and that every foot of lumber that can be 
shipped be handled promptly while there is some 
chance of effecting a movement. He believes the 
real pinch of car shortage and congestion will come 
during October and November altho it is apparent 
that the industry is already face to face with a very 
serious transportation tie-up. 

Important consuming interests in the United 
States are placing orders for southern hardwoods 
by both wire and letter in their efforts to secure 
their requirements and they are asking that tracers 
be placed behind all shipments in the hope that 
these may be rushed thru to destination before the 
tie-up of transportation becomes even more acute 
than it is now. All members of the trade report an 
excellent demand at advancing prices. Even the 
lower grades are wanted in much larger volume 
than a short time ago and veneers are coming in 
for rather more attention. Furniture manufactur- 
ers are making more strenuous efforts to cover 
than at any time since the market broke so badly 
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FERRY-BAKER LUMBER CO, 
AVERETT. waa, 


We Talk Quality 


because we are sure of our ground. For 
many years we have catered to the Eastern 
trade. Today we're setting the pace for 
quality and value in 





Vertical Grain and Flat Grain 


e 3 
Fir Flooring 
can” FIR STEPPING ait, 
Fir Lumber, Hemlock Boards and Shiplap 


and we want you to share in the selling 
possibilities of our products. Remember 
we brand all of our uppers ‘‘ Electric 
Brand’’. 


Straight or mixed car orders solicited. 


Ferry-Baker Lumber Co. 
General Office and Mills, EVERETT, WASH. 
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WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 


WARREN, PA. 
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honors Panama - Pacific rey 18) ad a 4 


international Exposition 


ALSO ALASKa-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


AND DROP FORGINGS. Daily fac- 
AXES-LOGGING TOOLS tory capacity 3500 Axes & Tools 





GET WHAT YOU WANT 


By Advertising in the Wanted and For Sale Department. 
Do it now. 
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alifornia White Pine | 
alifornia Sugar Pine | 
and Arizona Soft Pine : 


Best Stock for Factory and Pattern Lumber. 


4* LOUIS WUICHET, Inc. 


Room 712 Railway Exchange 
Tel. Harrison 1295 CHICAGO, ILL. | 
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Buyers On the 
Atlantic Coast 


should take advantage of our 
excellent facilities for shipping 
by rail or water 


XXXXX Shingles | 
Cedar Bevel Siding 


Order either green or kiln dried 
Shingles as you desire. All cut 
vertical grain and strictly clear. 


Northern Pacific 
Logging Co., Ltd. 


PORT MOODY, B. C. 

















PORTLAND, ORE. 


AND THE COLUMBIA VALLEY ; 
Hy 








Geo. T. Mickle | 
G0 Lumber Co. 


WHOLESALERS — MANUFACTURERS 


Douglas Fir 


Timber 

Ties Spruce 

Yard Stock H l k 
Mine Timbers emioc 
Railroad Red Cedar 
Material Port 


Orford Cedar 
MILLS:—North Portland and Thornburg, 
Oregon; Yacolt, Washington 
{_ 1400 Yeon Building, PORTLAND, CRE. 


( Write 7 y 


for a List of our 


Special Odds 
and Ends in 


Fir and Spruce Lumber 














Rasdmer' Lumber 
Company 
1508-9-10 Yeon Building, 

X Portland, Oregon. 


























LET US BE YOUR SALESMAN 


Your advertisement in the Wanted and For Sais De- 
partment will reach the people. 


in 1920. Automobile interests, too, are in the 
market, while flooring manufacturers with huge 
orders on their books are doing everything in their 
power to increase their purchases of plain red and 
white oak, and to secure as prompt handling thereof 
as possible. Box and crate manufacturers are ab- 
sorbing large quantities of low grade cottonwood, 
gum, elm, maple and other southern hardwood, 
while export demand is well maintained. 

With production being seriously curtailed by in- 
ability of the railroads to transport logs to the 
mills and to make shipments, the market is given 
a strong undertone, while the effort of important 
consuming interests to cover their requirements is 
also proving a stimulus to prices. 

The Bart Tully, the all-steel towboat of the 
Patton-Tully Transportation Co., a subsidiary of 
the Anderson-Tully Co., manufacturer of hard- 
wood lumber, box shooks and veneers, sank about 
sixty miles up the Mississippi River Sunday night, 
breaking up suddenly and projecting the entire 
crew into the water. 

L. H. Penny is in charge of the sales offices of 
the Louisiana Red Cypress Co., which are located 
in the Falls Building here. The company removed 
its general hardwood department from Memphis to 
New Orleans Sept. 1, but decided to maintain sales 
offices in this center. W. H. Moynan and 8, A. 
McKinney, who were connected with the hardwood 
department, have returned to New Orleans. 

J. R. May, who has been traffic and assistant 
sales manager of the Gayoso Lumber Co., has be- 
come identified with the Tustin Hardwood Lumber 
Co. and will have charge of the selling end of the 
business of this firm. Mr. May was for some years 
with the Southern Hardwood Traffic Association 
and he is recognized as one of the able traffic men 
in this part of the country. He has likewise had 
considerable experience in handling hardwood lum- 
ber sales. 

Cc. M. Kellogg, president of the Kellogg Lumber 
Co. and also officially identified with the Panola 
Lumber & Manufacturing Co., which is operating 
the double band mill purchased from R. J. Darnell 
(Inc.), at Batesville, Miss., has returned from an 
extended visit to the Pacific coast. He spent some 
time at San Francisco and Los Angeles. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Sept. 5.—The committee representing the Cincin- 
nati lumber trade, consisting of J. J. Linehan, of 
the Mowbray & Robinson Co.; Charles E. Morris, 
of the M. B. Farrin Lumber company, and Theo 
dore Davis, of the Southern Hardwood Traffic Asso- 
ciation, returned Friday from Washington where 
it had gone to confer with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission relative to a modification of the prior- 
ity order so that lumber could be moved in the 
Cincinnati district. The committee stated its case 
as emphatically as possible and it was given sym- 
pathetic consideration by the commission, but with- 
out any tangible results as no modification of the 
order has been made. It is significant that an ex- 
tension of the order to lines west of the Mississippi 
River was made on the day the committee ap- 
peared before the commission. 

The committee returned with the impression that 
under present conditions no relief will be forth- 
coming. This leaves the Cincinnati situation where 
it was, with the trade greatly hampered by the fact 
that it can move neither newly loaded lumber nor 
lumber that has been on the cars for several 
weeks. Considerable sums are tied up in these 
stalled shipments, which makes the case doubly 
burdensome to the trade. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Sept. 5.—Reports from distributers here indicate 
that there is not the same difficulty in getting de- 
liveries of hardwoods thru that there appears to 
be with some of the other grades of lumber. The 
market is extremely active with more strength in 
all grades. Lower grades especially have reacted 
to the demand from mine operators for timbers 
to be used in mine repairs. The buying from the 
furniture industry continues active, but it is of 
the cautious nature. The fact that an adequate 
coal supply is certain has caused many of these 
factories to increase their production during the 
last week, This is true of most of the woodwork- 
ing industries, many of which were holding back 
because of low coal bins. The retail demand has 
slumped a little due to the decrease in the amount 
of new construction started during the last two 
or three weeks. The interior finish mills are still 
working to capacity. Architects say that because 
of lack of mechanics in the building trades every 
man who is at all capable is being paid much more 
than the minimum wage set by the unions and for 
this reason more than because of advancing mate- 
rial prices, prospective builders are holding off. 

Ira A. Minnick, president of the National Dry 
Kiln Co., left Friday for Minocqua, Wis., where 
his fishing tackle is housed up. He will look over 
his tackle, get it in shape and take a fling at some 


of the inhabitants of the Wisconsin lakes and 
while away will spend some time looking up new 
business prospects in that territory. 


DETROIT, MICH. 


Sept. 5.—The many friends of Fred Hooten, the 
well known lumberman of Saginaw and Detroit, 
will regret to learn that he is seriously ill in the 
Ford Hospital, Detroit. Doctors say it will prob- 
ably be at least three weeks before he can leave the 
hospital. 

Jno. L. Shippen, of the Wilson Lumber Co., this 
city, is just starting on an extensive buying trip 
thruout the hardwood section of the South to se 
cure additional stock for the company’s fast growing 
trade. Mr. Shippen is an ash specialist, the wood 
in which the Wilson company deals extensively. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Sept. 5.—The last week has shown the railroad 
situation improving rapidly, the Louisville & Nash- 
ville reporting large gains in number of shopmen 
employed, and many former employees are re- 
ported as returning to the mines. Traffic is pick- 
ing up and more trains are running daily. Lum- 
ber shipments are still poor due to the large 
amount of delayed freights, and cleaning up of 
old shipments that have been delayed. However, 
the lumber trade like other industries reports that 
the situation is really looking much better. 

The Louisville Hardwood Club at a recent meet- 
ing discussed the traffic situation, and admitted 
that the transportation problem will be the big- 
gest thing to contend with for the next few 
months. Most members reported fair demand and 
steady markets, 

The local hardwood market is a bit firmer, ash 
being higher and in good demand. Top grades of 
walnut are lower as stocks have accumulated, con- 
sumers using common and select, rather than FAS. 
Local quotations, inch stock: Quartered oak, FAS, 
$140; common, $75; plain, $110 and $60; poplar, 
FAS, $115; selects, $80; common, $55; 2-A, $34; 
2-B, $24; gum, quartered red, $115 and $70; plain 
red, $100 and $62.50 ; sap gum, $48 and $34; walnut, 
FAS, $210; selects, $150; common, $100; ash, 4/4, 
$90 and $50; 6/4, $100 and $60; 8/4, $110 and 
$70; 10/4, $115 and $80; 12/4, $125 and $95. 


HYMENEAL 


BRIX—EGAN. Announcement of the engage- 
ment of Walter E. Brix, of Tacoma, Wash., 
superintendent of the Brix Logging Co., to Miss 
Marie Elenor Egan, was made August 28 by the 
parents of the bride to be. The wedding has 
been set for October 17, and will take p!ace at 
the Epworth Methodist church. Both Mr. Brix 
and Miss Egan are prominent in church work 
in Tacoma and both are graduates of the Ta- 
coma schools. 





WARDEN—CLAGETT. The engagement of 
Miss Mary E. Clagett, of Berryville, Va., daugh- 
ter of the late Mr. and Mrs. W. B. Clagett, to 
Harry C. Warden, son of Mr. and Mrs. Jacob 
S. Warden, has been announced. Mr. Warden 
is a capitalist and orchardist, and is president 
of the Berryville Basket Co., president of the 
Hyde County Land & Lumber Co., of North 
Carolina, and a director in the Bank of Clarke 
County, and the Northern Virginia Power Co. 
The wedding will take place in the near future. 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


WuHITESBURG, Ky., Sept. 5.—Suit involving title 
to about 1,000 acres of hardwood timber land be- 
tween the Kentucky Union Land Co. and the Ison 
heirs of Perry County, recently decided in favor 
of the latter in the circuit court at Hazard, comes 
up this week in the Kentucky court of appeals at 
Frankfort. The case has been fought for many 
years, and development of the property delayed as 
a result. Suit involving title to 500 acres of hard- 
wood timber along Big Creek, also in Perry County, 
between James McIntosh and the heirs of John 
Hensley comes up for hearing at Hazard. This 
case has also been in the courts for many years. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Sept. 5.—Several lumber com- 
panies of Louisville, which came into the city in 
the recently enacted annexation ordinance under 
legislative enactment of 1898, are considerably in- 
terested in a test suit of the Wood Mosaic Co. to 
prevent the city from assessing the company. The 
latter contends that under the law allowing new 
companies five years’ exemption from local taxa- 
tion, it should ride free for five years, as it is a 
new company insofar as the city of Louisville is 
concerned, and has not enjoyed any city protection 
of any kind or city service so far. Judge Field of 
the Circuit court held against the company, that 
it did not elect to locate in Louisville as a new 
plant but came in with the annexation as cared 
for by legislative enactment. The case will go to 
the appellate court for decision. This is the first 
of its kind that has ever come up here. Five years’ 
exemption on a plant as big as the Wood Mosaic 
plant means a considerable sum, and the case is 
therefore watched with interest. 
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News from America’s Lumber Centers 








CENTRALIA, WASH. 


Sept. 2.—All the mills in this district are run- 
ning full time and production is back to normal. 
The logging camps are again operating and with 
the continued wet weather all danger from forest 
fires is past. Stocks on hand are the lowest for 
several months, but with a car shortage facing the 
mills, manufacturers are not in position to run 
their mills double time to replace the shortage of 
stock. In fact the mills served by one rail- 
road plan on running but four days a week until 
the supply of cars is normal. ‘There are plenty of 
orders on the books and inquiries are being re- 
ceived for all kinds of stock and for the first time 
this year dimension and timbers are being sold 
over list B. Cedar shingles continue to advance 
and with the shortage of cedar logs it looks as if 
the price would go still higher. Cedar poles are 
very active, the demand from California being 
unusually brisk, and with the loss from fires there 
is a shortage of stock on hand. Labor conditions 
are good with plenty of men available. 


also shipped 3,000,000 shingles. The destinations 
were California, Peru, Japan, Hawaii and the At- 
lantic coast. September’s shipments will be about 
as large as those of August. Vessels loading this 
week were the Hakashiba Maru for Japan; the 
motorship Lassen for California and the Mary BE. 
Foster tor Hawaii. 

Fred J. Wood, president of the E. K. Wood Lum- 
ber Co., left this week on a three weeks’ business 
trip to California. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


Sept. 2.—Pressure of demand this week has re- 
sulted in a slight stiffening and upward tendency 
of prices, common being quoted as firm at $22 base, 
with higher figures for straight or special cutting. 
The tendency of the cargo market is notable in 
vertical grain flooring, which is held at $62, $58 
and $50, ship’s tackle, for Nos. 1, 2 and 3 re- 
spectively. Shingles, however, show little change 
at $4 for ordinary brands, with perhaps a 50-cent 
increase for one or two better brands, and $5.50 

is regarded as a fair aver- 











age for lath. 

August’s record for 
inbound movement, as 
shown to the night of 
Aug. 28, has been strong, 
to that date the arrivals 
having numbered 109, the 
capacity of the boats be- 
ing over 115,000,000 feet, 
practically all received on 
straight orders. 

The building record for 
August shows a satisfac- 
tory increase over that of 
July and’ much over a 
$10,000,000 investment 
for the month. To Aug. 
29 the permits § issued 
numbered 4,227, the 
structures to cost $11,- 
$15,126. 

George T. Houston, of 
Houston Bros., Vicksburg, 
Miss., was a local visitor 
last week and is quoted 
as saying that he is about 
to establish yards for 
local and export hard- 
wood trade in Los An- 
geles, shipping eastern and 
southern forest products 
here by way of the Pan- 
ama Canal. 





The harbor commis- 








sioner’s report made pub- 


FOREST PRODUCTS RESEARCH IN PICTURES—A NEW Box TEST- /i¢ _ this bis rye 
ING MACHINE. A shaking motion like the jerk and sway of travel in ©0Stwise receipts of for- 
a freight car is given to boxes placed on this new testing machine e¢st products at Los An- 
designed by engineers at the Forest Products Laboratory, Madison, Wis. geles harbor for the first 
The tendency of nailed edges of boxes to weave and skew is the special half of 1922 to have been 


characteristic to be determined by this test. 


the machine is capable 


The table to which the ,., ¢ 8: 646.916 
box is attached moves backward and forward thru a distance of several °° follows: 417,646,910 
inches on wheels rolling on rails at either side and the shaking effect 91: ; 
produced may be varied thru the use of the several speeds of which °12 — lath, 


feet of lumber, 106,829,- 
81,184,770 
shingles, 902,982 shakes, 
371,208 ties, 1,000 posts, 





Actual construction on the new shingle mill at 
Napavine began last Thursday and an extra force 
will be employed to rush completion of the first 
unit. It is hoped to have the mill operating by 
Sept. 15. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


Sept. 2.—The logging business in this district is 
greater than it has been for months. On the Mil- 
waukee the daily receipts average about seventy- 
five cars and an increase will occur in September, 
it is expected. On the Northern Pacific log ship- 
ments have increased to the point where a regular 
logging train had to be put on this week. selling- 
ham lumbermen expect no improvement in the car 
situation in the immediate future, owing to the 
necessity of moving grain and fruit crops. The 
relief afforded by the Canadian Pacific to this see- 
tion will not continue because of the demands from 
grain shippers, they believe. At this time large 
quantities of shingles are going into storage. 

In August fourteen cargoes were shipped by 
Bellingham mills as against twelve cargoes in July. 
The shipments totaled 12,150,000 feet. The E. K. 
Wood Lumber Co. shipped 5,650,000 feet; the 
Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills, 5,125,000 feet, and 
the Puget Sound Sawmills & Shingle Co., 1,375,000 
feet. Box shooks were shipped by the Morrison 
Mill Co., and the Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills 


798,831 lineal feet of 
poles and piles, a total equivalent to 465,194,729 
board feet, this amount in domestic movement only ; 
importations from Canada are reported sepa- 
rately. 

F. L. Morgan, secretary of the Southern Cali- 
fornia Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, has 
just returned from a short trip south, which ap- 
proached the Mexican border. In that section he 
found business generally good and dealers regard- 
ing the future with confidence. 

Arthur Kerfoot, of the Lemon Grove Lumber 
Co., bas established a branch yard at Encanto. 
The Encinitas Lumber Yard has been opened at 
Encinitas. 


TACOMA, WASH. 


Sept. 2—While logs are still very scarce in the 
Tacoma district, the demand has fallen off, as most 
mills are curtailing operations because of inability 
to secure cars for shipping orders. There is no 
change in the strike situation here and the mills 
are facing a serious shortage of equipment. This 
makes manufacturers slow to book orders for im- 
mediate delivery. 

Fighty-eight new residences were started in 
Tacoma during August, according to the report of 
the city building inspector, the largest home build- 
ing record ever established in the city for a single 
month. The value of the new homes was esti- 
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ox Shooks 


They have been a specialty with 
us for many years and in that time 
we have supplied many exacting 
buyers—both domestic and foreign. 


We manufacture and wholesale 


Fir, Spruce, Hemlock 
and Pine Lumber 


Box Shooks, Veneer Products and 
Cottonwood Egg Cases, Can quick- 
ly furnish anything you need and 
do it in a way that will make you 
a steady customer. 


Give us a chance 
to prove it. 


C. M. Post Box & Lumber Co., 


Sales Office: 
Securities Building, 


Seattle, Wash. 




















FIR-HEMLOCK-CEDAR 


Try us on Short Flooring, Siding and Ceiling. Also 
straight or mixed cars Porch Columns, Porch Rail, 
Mouldings, Window & Door Frames in Knock Down. 


LONG FIR TIMBERS 


or general yard stock of exceptional quality. 
Order in Mixed Cars and save money. 


John D. Collins white Building, 











\_ SEATTLE, WASH. Lumber Co. / 











The: Athens. Lasshiae Ca, 


SEATTLE, WASH. 
Manufacturers 
FIR, HEMLOCK and CEDAR LUMBER 


CEDAR SIDING and SHINGLES 
Straight or Mixed Cars. 


























The Lumberman’s Searchlight 
By M. M. FERGUSON 
One of the handiest lumber calculators on the 

market ley It contains tables of r -made 
answers to freight rates; reducing board feet to 
pieces and pieces to board feet; lineal feet to board 
measure, including moulding, unusual m 
rechecking extensions and other valuable informa- 
tion on making correct estimates. 

90 pages, size 4x9 (hip pocket edition) 

Bound in Cloth. Price $2.00 Postpaid. 


ORDER YOUR COPY TODAY. 


Americapfiumberman “2! St Deter se. 
CHICAGO 
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“Hercules” Wire Rope 


has been tested by time and 
proven by service. Its best 
recommendation is the con- 
stantly increasing demand for 
it. Its one red-strand is our 
guarantee of quality. 





Established 1857. 


‘A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co. 


ST. LOUIS 
Chicago Denver 





New York 


S$aa Francisco 








Cedar Bevel Siding 


Thurston-Flavelle, Ltd. 


PORT MOODY, B.C. 




















{ “INLAND EMPIRE | 
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THE 
Polleys Lumber Co. 
Manufacturers of 





Western White Pine. 
Dry Selects 


? oy via 
Milwaukee Rys. 


KA. 








General Offices and Mills 
MISSOULA, MONT. 

















Pine Zone Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 
of 


Western White Pine 


FIR AND LARCH LUMBER 
! Our eliamastilaasin 


White Pine SHOP 
in 4-4, 5-4, 6-4 and 8-4 thicknesses 


is now in shipping shape. 


SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 














Resawed Fables 


is a collection of the funniest 
prosewritings of “the lumber- 
man poet.’ 


It is th xperi- 
mudi 
with a smile. Every lumber- 
man owes it to himself. 

Price postpaid, $1.00. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher 
431 Se. Decrborn St., CHICAGO 
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mated at $206,200, nearly double the residential 
construction in August of last year, when it was 
valued at $113,620. 

Lumber carriers at the Tacoma docks during the 
last week included the following: For California, 
Dorothy Alexander at the Commercial dock and 
Davenport at the St. Paul mill. For the Atlantic 
coast, Wabash and Willpolo at Port dock. For the 
Orient, Arabia Maru at Defiance mill and Himalaya 
Maru and Naikoh Maru at Port dock. For South 
America, Regulus at Terminal dock. For the 
Hawaiian Islands, Makena at Terminal dock. 

A thunderstorm in the Rainier national forest 
district started cighteen new forest fires Aug. 26, 
the lightning striking many times in the woods 
near Randle. Tire fighting crews were sent out at 
once from Tacoma and Morton and the fires are all 
reported under control. 


SPOKANE, WASH. 


Sept. 2..-Shortage of cars for shipment of lum- 
ber is the cloud on the horizon of the Inland Em- 
pire lumbermen now that the fire season is prac- 
tically over. Discussing conditions yesterday, L. S. 
Case, general manager of the Weyerhaeuser Sales 
Co., said: “I am more optimistic at this time than 
I have been for the Jast two and a half years. 
Business is ready for a definite upturn. Every 
indications points to this truth. The shopmen’s 
strike is holding back what I believe will be the 
greatest substantial era of prosperity we have 
known in years. Money is cheap and plentiful and 
industry is ready and willing to go ahead. An 
early settlement of the strike will be a great thing 
for everybody. Tere we have plenty of orders for 
lumber but not the cars in sufficient quantity to 
take care of them.” 

August contributed its 
1922 a notable building year. Building permits 
recorded at the city building inspector’s office 
passed all August marks for the last eleven years. 
They numbered 333 of an approximate value of 
$391,136, or $170,000 more than for August of 


last year. 
SEATTLE, WASH. 


Sept. 2.—The fir market shows more strength 
than a week ago. Dimension is at list, and $2 to 
$4 over for long lengths; slash uppers are cer- 
tainly as high as $12 over list, since business is 
being booked on that basis, and vertical grain 
flooring is strong at $15 over list. There is a 
wide spread in prices of car siding, from $48 to 
$60, with the market very close to the latter 
figure. Car shortage is extremely acute, notwith- 
standing the fact that the Great Northern is able 
to report that it is hauling four freight trains 
where a short time ago it hauled only one. “We 
receive only one car where we ought to get five,”’ 
remarks «a manufacturer, which seems to be a 
typical experience. A visiting millman from Brit- 
ish Columbia today expressed his satisfaction that 
Congress would not place a wall around the coun- 
try but instead would permit Canadian manufac- 
turers to continue their cordial business relations 
on this side of the line. Referring to the market, 
this millman observed that he and his associates 
were in no wise alarmed at what might be termed 
“runaway” conditions; that for a long time they 
had had nothing to say about the price at which 
their product might be sold; and if now they 
could visualize a rising market, in which the mill- 
man would be consulted as to the price, it really 
would not do any harm. ‘This discussion is in effect 
a playful way of saying that the market is tre- 
mendously strong; that while it will hold taut 
there is not a great deal of danger that it will go 
headlong. 

The strength of the situation is reflected in the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association review for 
the week ended Aug. 12. At 123 mills production 
was 86,814,066 feet, 5 percent above normal; 
orders, 75,462,783 feet, 13 percent below produc- 
tion; shipments, 71,726,686 feet, 5 percent below 
orders. Thirty percent of new business was for 
water delivery, aggregating 22,332,783 feet—of 
which total 16,327,779 feet was domestic cargo and 
6,005,004 feet aicines. New business for delivery 
by rail amounted to 1,771 cars. Twenty-eight per- 
cent of the week’s shipments moved by water, ag- 
gregating 20,006,686 feet, of which 15,297,312 feet 
was coastwise and intercoastal, and 4,709,374 feet 
export. Rail shipments amounted to 1,724 cars. 
Unfilled domestic cargo orders total 93,124,708 
feet; unfilled export orders, 63,662,420 feet; un- 
filled rail orders, 6,631 cars. For the thirty-two 
weeks since Jan. 1 the principal points of the fir 
industry have been: 


quota toward making 


PeHOGUChHiOn 646666606 2,574,256,014 feet 
Ce 2 ne ae eee 2,575,944,256 feet 
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Donald H. Clark, secretary-manager of the Rite- 
Grade Shingle Association, has returned from a 
tour of the mills in the Columbia River region, 
which has long been known on account of its heavy 
shipments of stars. He noted some important 


changes, saying: ‘The mills on the Columbia are 
improving their methods to the point that they 
are now uniformly making exceptionally fine 
shingles. Their tendency is to get away from star 
manufacture. It is probable that they will be 
found, from year to year, turning out propor- 
tionately fewer stars and a larger number of 
higher grade shingles,” 

E. R. Wicks, of the Vaughan Lumber Co., Hous- 
ton, Tex., is spending his vacation in the Puget 
Sound country. During the week he visited friends 
in Seattle. 

Dan V. O’Brien, manager of the cedar depart- 
ment of the Lloyd Hillman Lumber Co., presided 
at the weekly luncheon of shingle men Wednesday. 
One of the points developed in the discussion was 
the growing importance of the intercoastal ship- 


ments of shingles in their relation to the rail 
trade. 
Mr. and Mrs. W. H. Oliver reached New York 


Wednesday, after many weeks’ absence on a tour 
of Europe, only to be notified by wire of the seri- 
ous illness of Mr. Oliver’s father, Henry Oliver, 
aged 75 years, at the family home in Ballard. Mr. 
and Mrs. Oliver at once boarded a train for the 
Coast. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


Sept. 2.—Business held up well during August 
with a fair local demand for lumber to take care 
of building, which was active in the city and sur- 
rounding territory. Prices were well maintained, 
with an advancing tendency in all items. Local 
commission men and mill agents have more in- 
quiries than they can place with the mills under 
present conditions, The railroads are supplying 
cars for the needs of California mills. Shipments 
from Oregon are delayed somewhat by the railroad 
strike. 

The export demand is looking up, with Japan 
again in the market for squares. Australia shows 
more interest in Douglas fir. The mills in the 
Northwest are short of logs and have to pay high 
prices and are not inclined to make reductions on 
lumber. The Douglas Fir Exploitation & Export 
Co., this city, is maintaining prices. Sales during 
the week amounted to 11,000,000 feet, of which 
Japan took 6,856,000 feet, and the West Coast of 
South America 2,873,000 feet. The Redwood Ex- 
port Co., this city, made fair shipments to Aus- 
tralia during August and the outlook is fair for the 
remainder of the year. 

J. M. White, general manager of the Weed 
Lumber Co., who is paying a visit to the city, re- 
ports the white pine sawmill at Weed making a 
cut of 325,000 feet a day and getting all the cars 
needed for shipments. The sash and door factory 
is being enlarged. There is a good demand and 
the present output is 1,500 doors a day. There is 
a fair assortment of lumber on hand. The new 
model logging camp at Antelope is now in opera- 
tion. 

J. W. Rodgers, vice president of the Lassen Lum- 
ber & Box Co., who bas returned from a trip to 
Susanville, says the labor situation is tightening 
up a little, with the men drifting south as fall 
approaches. However, double shifts are still em- 
ployed in the concern’s white pine mills and box 
factory. The cut averages 300,000 feet a day. 
There is no car shortage at present and good 
shipments are being made. There is a strong 
demand for shook and, with business booked ahead, 
orders are being turned down. 

W. A. Pickering, head of the W. R. Pickering 
Lumber Co., of Kansas City, Mo., was here during 
the week. He will pay a visit to the plant of the 
Standard Lumber Co., which is owned by the 
Pickering interests. The sawmill at Standard is 
making a large cut and the new blower system 
and dry. kilns just completed enable orders for dry 
stock to be filled more promptly. The door factory 
is making a good output. 

Charles R. MeCormick & Co., this city, are doing 
a good volume of Douglas fir business and keeping 
all of their steam schooners moving with cargoes 
for California ports. The sawmills at St. Helens, 
Ore., are making a good output, with one shift. 
There is no lack of demand and with assortments 
broken some items are hard to supply. <A good 
Atlantic coast demand helps to maintain prices. 

The Yosemite Lumber Co., this city, has a good 
demand for white and sugar pine and is making 
heavy shipments. The mill at Merced Falls has 
had right along all the cars that were needed. 
Double shifts are employed in the mill and fac- 
tories with an output of 325,000 feet a day. Good 
shipments of pine box shook are being made. The 
company is exporting good quantities of white and 
sugar pine uppers and factory lumber to the United 
Kingdom, South Africa, Argentine, Australia and 
other countries. 

F. B. Macomber, manager of the San Francisco 
office of the Chicago Lumber Co. of Washington, 
reports a strong demand for white and sugar pine 
with good shipments of shop and uppers to the 
eastern market, 

B. W. Adams, head of the Adams Lumber Co., 
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who looks after the white and sugar pine lumber 
sales of the Fruit Growers’ Supply Co., is paying 
a visit to the plant at Susanville, which is behind 
in filling orders on some items. The demand for 
shop exceeds the supply of dry lumber, but fair 
shipments are being made on box shook. 

The Swayne Lumber Co., this city, is selling 
white pine as fast as produced. W. H. Swayne, 
general manager, makes his headquarters at Oro- 
ville, where the mill is cutting at the rate of 
4,000,000 feet a month. There is a good output 
of box shook and prompt shipments are being made 
to fill orders. 

John W. Blodgett, president of the Michigan- 
California Lumber Co., has been paying a visit 
to the white and sugar pine mill at Pino Grande 
and the factories at Camino, accompanied by R. E. 
Danaher, general manager. A good cut is being 
made and shipments are moving to the eastern 
market. The company is pretty well sold ahead. 

Charles F. Flinn, general manager of the Albion 
Lumber Co., spent a day at the San Francisco 
office and then retyrned to Albion, accompanied by 
T. T. Lerch, sales manager. Altho the redwood 
mills at Albion and Navarro are operating with 
one shift, the strong demand has reached yard 
stocks. 

The Union Lumber Co., this city, is maintaining 
its production of redwood at Fort Bragg and try- 
ing to build up stocks of dry lumber. Cars are 
moving and good water shipments are being made. 
The mill at Mendocino was closed for repairs for a 
week, The Glen Blair mill is operating and mak- 
ing a fair cut. 

William R. Dunn, in charge of the white and 
sugar pine sales of the Frank P. Doe Lumber Co., 
this city, who has returned from a trip to Klamath 
Falls, found the mills and box factories very busy. 
Cars for lumber shipments were somewhat short 
owing to box shook being given the preference in 
order to take care of the California fruit crop. 
He expects to see advances made on shop. 

C. D. Terwilliger, general manager of the Clover 
Valley Lumber Co., is paying a visit to the San 
Francisco branch office. He reports the sawmill 
at Loyalton making a good cut of white pine and 
having no difficulty in making sales as fast as dry 
stock becomes available. 

The Redwood Manufacturers’ Co., this city, has 
a steady demand for redwood and is making good 
California and eastern shipments from the yard at 
Pittsburg, Calif., where stocks of clears are light 
and of commons fair. There is no shortage of cars. 
Business is very quiet in the redwood pipe depart- 
ment and rather light in the tank department. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


Sept. 2.—The principal difficulty in the lumber 
business is the car shortage. In western Oregon 
about 60 percent of requirements is the average 
supply of cars, altho the railroads say they 
are not so badly off. In the Inland Empire district 
the shortage is not so acute, according to R. J. 
Knott, traffic manager of the Western Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association. 

Clyde W. Osborne, manager of the St. Helens 
‘Creosoting Co., states that the company today 
shipped a large order of creosoted piling on the 
steamer Celilo for Los Angeles for the E. K. Wood 
Lumber Co, and two large similar orders will be 
shipped on the steamer Multnomah to the navy 
yard at Mare Island. The company is also getting 
ready to ship a large quantity of creosoted switch 
ties to China for Dant & Russell and a large quan- 
tity of ties for the Southern Pacific at San Pedro. 
Reports from India, said Mr. Osborne, indicate that 
it may be in the market soon for creosoted ties. 

The demand for lumber in Japan is improving, 
judging from inquiries and orders placed here 
recently. Other foreign markets are also showing 
increased activity. 

Robert A. Long, of the Long-Bell company, which 
is developing a large sawmill project near Kelso, 
Wash., on the lower Columbia River, has become 
interested in the Northwestern National Bank, one 
of Portland’s largest financial institutions. Presi- 
dent Emery Olmstead, of the Northwestern Na- 
tional, announced that a new bank would be estab- 
lished at Longview, the new lumber mill town that 
is springing up at the site of the Long-Bell project, 
the new bank to be controlled by the people inter- 
ested in the Northwestern National. The new di- 
rectors of the Northwestern National are: Charles 
K. Spaulding, president of the Spaulding Logging 
Co. and of the Spaulding-Miami Logging Co.: 
Chauncey McCormick, of Chicago, vice president 
and treasurer of the Miami Corporation of Chicago 
and director of the Spaulding-Miami Logging Co. ; 
G. M. Standifer, president of the G. M. Standifer 
‘Construction Corporation; R. V. Jones, president 
of the Western Oregon Trust Co. and vice president 
of the Standifer Corporation; James F. Twohy, 
vice president of Twohy Bros. Co. and vice presi- 
dent of the Pacific Car & Foundry Co. 

Lynch Davidson, of Houston, Tex., is a Portland 
visitor, guest of his old friend, L. B. Menefee. Mr. 


Davidson is president of the Lynch Davidson Co., 
manufacturer of southern pine. He recently dis- 
posed of his pine mill but still retains a string of 
yards. F. A. Castetter, president of the Oregon 
Lumber Co., Los Angeles, was in Portland this 
week. J. R. Holstead, vice president of the J. D. 
Holstead Lumber Co., of Phoenix, Ariz., was also 
here. 

The Bradford-Kennedy Co., of Omaha, which has 
a Portland office, has also opened an office in Spo- 
kane, Wash., which will be in charge of W. G. 
Ramshaw. 

The Santa Fe railroad is building a 40-mile 
stretch of testing track at Kingman, Ariz. Chemist 
Stephenson says it will contain Douglas fir ties 
treated in every known way so that the merits of 
each treatment may be definitely established. 

W. B. Vanlandingham of the Vanlandingham- 
Cook Lumber Co., Chicago, is visiting Portland for 
business and pleasure. He is accompanied by his 
wife. 

J. R. Bertholff, who for many years has been 
connected with the Hart-Wood Lumber Co. here as 
sales manager, has gone to San Francisco where 
he will be connected with the Oregon & California 
Lumber Co. 

W. B. Archer, formerly manager of the Foster 
Creek Lumber & Manufacturing Co., Stephenson, 
Miss., has decided to locate in the Pacific North- 
west, and his family is now here. His temporary 
address is P. O. Box 458. 

C. M. Chenoweth, who conducted a wholesale 
business here, has closed his office and gone to Bos- 
ton, Mass., where he will represent Kraus Bros., 
of Seattle. Mr. Chenoweth came to Portland from 
New Orleans about three years ago. 


ABERDEEN—HOQUIAM, WASH. 


Sept. 2.—Grays Harbor port dock received Sept. 
1 its first consignment of lumber for water ship- 
ment, this consisting of twelve carloads of lumber 
from the Vance Lumber Co., Malone, to be loaded 
on the Malta Maru due here on Sept. 5. Five scow- 
loads of lumber came from the BE. K. Bishop Lum- 
ber Co. to go on the steamer Resaleta on Sept. 10; 
four carloads of shingles, from the Red Cedar Shin- 
gle Co., Markham, and two cars of shingles from 
the Stearns Lumber Co., Stearnsville. The opening 
of the port is the most important news to Grays 
Harbor at this moment. The announcement of the 
Williams Steamship Co. that it will make this port 
its western terminus will make Grays Harbor a 
distributing center and will insure to the Harbor 
mills water transportation for lumber going to the 
east coast. 

Vessels in port today are the Edmore loading for 
China at the Bay City Lumber Co.; the Clyde Maru, 
at the E. K. Bishop dolphins for Japan; the 
steamer Idaho, at Wilson Bros.’ mill, loading for 
San Pedro; schooner Jrene at the A. J. West Lum- 
ber Co., loading for Honolulu, and the Cold Harbor 
at the Western Lumber Co., loading for the Atlantic 
coast. At the Eureka Cedar Lumber & Shingle Co. 
in Hoquiam, the Carlos is loading for San Fran- 
cisco and the Wabash for the Atlantic seaboard. 
The Daisy Gadsby is at the National Lumber & 
Manufacturing Co., loading for San Pedro. The 
J. B. Stetson cleared yesterday for San Pedro with 
a cargo from the Northwestern Lumber Co., and 
the Shasta for the same port from the E. K. Wood 
Lumber Co. 

The Schafer Bros. Logging Co. has purchased 
from the Grays Harbor Commercial Co. approxi- 
mately 1,500,000 feet of timber lying between the 
Wynooche and Satsop rivers. The Schafer com- 
pany will bring the timber out to the Satsop River 
on a railroad to be constructed thru the country 
logged by the Chehalis County Logging Co. and the 
railroad used by the Grays Harbor Commercial Co. 
will be abandoned, 

Harry A. Prock, of the Wyatt-Prock Lumber Co., 
of Philadelphia, Pa., spent several days this week 
on the Harbor and while here arranged for cargo 
shipments from the mill of the Eureka Cedar Lum- 
ber & Shingle Co., of Hoquiam. 


JACKSON, MISS. 


Sept. 5.—Sales departments are occupied in trying 
to help those buyers who are in urgent need of 
stock. It is believed that a 40 percent car supply 
is about the average in this field. The movement 
of box cars westward for grain and the necessity 
for coal cars at the mines is draining the South of 
its equipment. Prices are secondary to delivery, 
but most mills remain out of the market rather 
than put a very high value on their stock. Local 
manufacturers of hardwood report the market 
slightly improved and they are now having trouble 
obtaining sufficient cars to haul logs or ship. Sev- 
eral mills have closed down or are operating part 
time. 

W. E. Guild, general manager Finkbine Lumber 
Trustees, returned Sunday morning after spending 
the last week in Chicago. 

The Wyatte sawmill, at Wyatee, Miss., resumed 








HAMMER BRAND 
Hand-Made Heart Cypress 


SHINGLES 
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Write for Booklet 
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The Hammer Lumber Co. 
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CHOICE 


Thick Hardwood 


Beautiful 23,000’ 10-4 No. 1 and Better 
18,000’ 12-4 No. 1 and Better 
BIRGH._ 16,000° 16-4 No- 1 and Better 


Soft Gray Elm 


100,000’ 8-4 No. 1 and Better 
21,000’ 10-4 No. 1 and Better 
34,000’ 12-4 No. 1 and Better 


All thoroly Air Dried. 
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JACKSON & TINDLE, Inc. 


MANUFACTURERS 
Mills at Pellston and Munising, Mich., and Jacksonboro, Ont. 


Maple, Elm, Birch, Beech, 
Basswood, Hemlock, Pine, 
Spruce, Cedar Shingles. 


Main Office, BUFF ALO, N. Y. 


Sales Office: 605 Murray Bldg, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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STEAM DRIED—1”, 134”, 134”, 2” 
A good on grade for sash, door and finish mills. 


us tell you more about it. 


mu: Kentucky Lumber Co. 
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NEW DEEMER 


Manufacturing Co. 


Incorporated 


H. H. Bates, Manager. DEEMER, MISS. 





High Grade Shortleaf 


Yellow Pine 


Finish, Flooring 
and Siding 


Specializing in 4-4, 5-4, 6-4 and 8-4 
Virgin Shortleaf Finish. 


—also— 


Band Sawn 
od Oak 23 Gum 


Address all inquiries 
for Hardwoods to 


Southern Hardwood 
Sales Company 


Indianapolis, : . Indiana 























Red Gum 1,500,000 feet now on 

Magnolia sticks and ready to 
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Poplar 

Hickory 
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Eastman-Gardiner 


Hardwood Co. 





LAUREL, MISS. 








Two by Fours 


Dress S4S Standard and 1-4 Scant 
9 tol12 ft. 


Shortleaf Yellow Pine 


ALSO OAK CROSSTIES 


McRae Lumber Company 
CORINTH, MISSISSIPPI 








Pocahontas Lumber Co. 
CORINTH, MISSISSIPPI 
Specialists in Two by Fours 


Planing Mills at Corinth, Tishomingo, Miss. 
and Lynn, Ala. 
L. F. GARRETT, Owner and Manager 











THE LUMBERMAN’S ACTUARY 


Shows at a glance the amount of any number of feet 
between 2 feet and 29,000 feet at any price between 
$6.00 and $75.00 a thousand feet. Seventh edition. A 
book every lumberman can use. Price postpaid, bound 
in leather, $8.50. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publish- 
ers, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 


operations owing to the urgent demand for lumber. 
Its chief output is from oak logs. 

A. J. Biggs, for several years connected with the 
Planters Lumber Co., a retail firm of this city, has 
taken a position with the Bornman Lumber Co., of 


Clarksdale. 
WARREN, ARK. 


Sept. 5.—-The market this week has been active, 
demand being strong and prices firm. In some 
sections there has been a slight reduction on some 
common items, but most business has been moving 
at the higher prices. Retailers’ inquiries have 
been received in good volume. All are requesting 
prompt shipment. Industrials are buying some 
stock. Car material is in good demand, prices 
strengthening every day. Stocks at the mills are 
low and are badly broken. Production is up 
to capacity. The car shortage is very acute, 
mills receiving less than 50 percent of their 
requirements. Demand for common and upper 
grades of hardwood is good, prices being strong but 
showing little change. Lack of shipping facilities 
is no doubt holding down demand. Hardwood floor- 
ing is in good demand but stocks are low and 
broken ; prices are satisfactory. 


MACON, GA. 


Sept. 5.—Fine weather enables the roofer manu- 
facturers to operate uninterruptedly. There is a 
very active demand but roofer manufacturers are 
not taking much business, because they can not 
ship. Practically every mill has about as much 
business as it cares to take on. Prices on a basis 
of 28% cents under the Norfolk and Virginia gate- 
ways, or practically f.o.b. mill, Macon, Ga., on 
recent actual sales, North Carolina Pine Associa- 
tion standards, were: 


ee Re re ere srr $13.50 
Ea ie |) ARMs Ae anne nn eee 21.00 
ae Je | aR ene gare sa 22.00 
EE MRD | 555s hose eneive oe sees 21.00@22.00 
Re BU ein Sick 8s sie eee oa 21.00 


Charles B. King, of the King Lumber Co., of 
Cuthbert, Ga., made a flying visit to Macon this 
Friday. Mr. King lost his mill at Cuthbert re- 
cently, but is hard at work getting his new plant 
built. J. Meade Tolleson, of the Big Indian Lum- 
ber Co., Grovania, Ga., is installing a planing mill 
at Monticello, Ga. W. L. Daugherty, of Daugherty- 
McKey & Co., Valdosta, Ga., was in Macon this 
week in conference with C. C. Arnett, manager of 
the Macon branch. Messrs. Lovelace and Mc- 
Brayer, operating the Lovelace-McBrayer Lumber 
Co., of Mayfield, Ga., were in Macon this week. 
T P. Lovelace, of the Lovelace-Eubanks Lumber 
Co., of Washington, Ga., spent a couple of days 
here on business. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


Sept. 5.—Southern pine orders are piling up 
rapidly in the face of increasing transportation 
difficulties, altho the mills are booking orders spar- 
ingly. Because of delays in transit, premiums are 
being offered for priority shipments. Fall yard 
demand is strong, and the market is steady. There 
has been a decided improvement in demand for 
picket fencing and for medium grades of building 
material. Stocks are broken and those of a num- 
ber of popular items are very short. The demand 
for boards and dimension has practically exhausted 
stocks and good prices are being offered. Produc- 
tion is a little short of what it was in early sum- 
mer, as manufacturers have difficulty in moving 
logs except over their own roads. The daily in- 
crease in bad order cars and the demand for equip- 
ment to move rice, of which an exceptionally 
heavy crop is expected, are bringing about a seri- 
ous situation. 


ATLANTA, GA. 


Sept. 5.—The car shortage appears to be becom- 
ing less acute in the southeastern territory. South- 
ern railroads are now replacing striking shopmen 
as rapidly as possible. The car situation is still 
serious, and mills as a whole are producing con- 
siderably more lumber than they can ship. In 
south Georgia the strike is having little effect on 
lumber shipments. Several small mills have shut 
down, tho the larger plants continue to operate 
steadily. 

There is a big demand for southern pine roofers 
and kiln dried finish, and these items have ad- 
vanced about $1 a thousand feet in the last few 
days. All pine items had advanced slightly and 
the tendency is still upward. Hardwood prices 
also have advanced. Plain oak and plain and 
quartered red gum are about $2 higher. Ash con- 
tinues in very good demand from the automobile 
trade, with prices holding firm and the tendency 
upward. 

Building continues active, with Atlanta having 
another $2,000,000 month during August, bringing 
the total for the year to nearly $12,000,000. 

The lumber report of the Federal Reserve Bank 


of Atlanta is based on replies to questionnaires 
received from many large mills in the sixth dis- 
trict, which comprises the group of southeastern 
States. Jt says that the railroads in southwestern 
territory appear to have lost interest in the mar- 
ket. The mills all report that the retail dealers 
are in many instances placing orders for their fall 
requirements much earlier than usual, due to the 
slow and uncertain movement of lumber. Very 
little lumber is being exported, however, from any 
of the southeastern ports. 


ORANGE, TEX. 


Sept. 5.—The Lutcher & Moore Lumber Co, is 
having its mill at Lunita completely overhauled, 
and a new set of dry kilns with 150,000 feet daily 
capacity built. New machinery, now on the way, 
will greatly increase capaeity of the mill, which 
has not been in operation for eighteen months. 
Officials here say the mill will be kept in con- 
tinuous operation in future and that there is suf- 
ficient timber nearby to keep it busy for fifteen 
years. Its cut will be principally timbers, which 
will be exported from the company’s private docks 
at Orange. 

The Peavy-Moore Lumber Co., which recently 
bought the mills and 134,000,000 feet of the timber 
of the Miller-Link Lumber Co., last week began 
dismantling the Miller-Link mill at Orange. Part 
of the machinery goes to Deweyville and the re- 
mainder to a point near Jasper., There is some 
talk of using the planing mill to dress rough pine 
shipped in from the Deweyville and Texla mills 
before it is exported. 


TUSCALOOSA, ALA. 


Sept. 5.—There has been no change in prices 
during the last week. Demand is not quite as 
strong, but more business is being offered than can 
be handled by the mills. Car shortage grows more 
serious each week, and embargoes are preventing 
shipments when cars can be had. Mills are closing. 
They are getting from 5 to 10 percent of their 
needs. 





Cars available for lumber 
loading are getting fewer every 
day. Every dealer receiving a 
car of lumber will help the situa- 
tion materially by unloading it 
promptly and getting the car into 
service again. The AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN will be glad to have 
reports from dealers who are 
making records in the rapid un- 
loading of cars. Keep tab on your 
unloading time and send your 
record to the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN. 











NORFOLK, VA. 


Sept. 5.—North Carolina pine business is brisk. 
Sales have been limited to a great extent by low 
stocks. Prices on certain items of No. 2 and better 
advanced sharply during last week, some mills get- 
ting $2 more than a week ago, and sales were re- 
ported at even higher figures within the last day 
or two. Every effort is now being made to in- 
crease production. Some shipments are held back 
by ear shortage. Retailers and other buyers are 
now scampering around trying to get sufficient 
stock, 

There has been an exceptionally insistent de- 
mand for 4/4 edge No. 2 and better, particularly 
from the New England territory. Many mills are 
refusing further business. No. 2 and better, 4/4, 
stock widths are also very active, with 5-, 6-, 8- 
and 12-inch hard to buy for quick shipment. Prices 
have been advanced $1 to $2. Edge, 5/4 and 
thicker, is also very active; few mills have any. 


Stock widths are active. Edge No. 3, 4/4, con- - 


tinues to move better, with the surplus gradually 
dwindling. No. 3 stock widths, 4/4, are active 
in all sizes. No. 2 and better bark strips, 4/4, 
continue to move freely. 


There has been a decided increase in demand 
for 4/4 edge No. 1 box dressed and resawn. Planer 
facilities are taxed to the limit. This item in the 
rough is popular also. The price of kiln dried is 
slightly higher. No. 2 4/4 edge box has been very 
active also, particularly worked. No. 2 stock box, 
4/4, is moving as fast as offered. No. 1 stock box, 
4/4, continues hard to buy. Many dressed orders 
have been turned down. Edge No. 1 box, 5/4 and 
6/4, is also very active. Box bark strips, 4/4, 
are in good demand. The price is advancing. 
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The demand for flooring, thin ceiling, partition, 
roofers ete. has been exceptionally brisk and many 
mills have to refuse much new business. The 
price of flooring and partition has shown no fur- 
ther change, but thin ceiling is a little stiffer. 
Rough and dressed framing has been very active. 
Pine lath are still hard to buy for quick shipment. 

Below is a statement of exports of forest prod- 
uets thru Norfolk and Newport News, Va., during 
July : 


Item Destination Feet Amount 
POOIRT «2.060 United Kingdom 575,000 $ 57,789 
re United Kingdom 1,622,000 100,658 
| SEPP eer rer oe Holland 13,000 914 
Maple fig..... United Kingdom 109,000 5,643 


MIGDIG ..ccsce United Kingdom 84,000 1,335 
Chestnut . United Kingdom 7,000 271 
WEMGt cicccs United Kingdom 132,000 13,204 
WEMEHIEG .y od «slaainweatn Belgium 25,000 2,600 


AMO: nics wo e's United Kingdom 37,000 2,046 
COMME 680% 6d neu wurn Germany 3,000 440 
CIE ask ant United Kingdom 12,000 500 
Basswood . United Kingdom 37,000 2,683 


stg Rene United Kingdom 
. Germany 


20,000 1,070 
18,000 1,200 


2,694,000 $196,343 
Other forest products, all destinations... 52,924 


$249 267 

Exports in July, 1921, amounted to 696,000 feet, 

with a total value of $73,060. The average per 

thousand value in July, 1922, was $72.88, while 

in July, 1921, it was $104.97. June, 1922, exports 

amounted to 2,421,000 feet, valued at $177,582, 
and of an average value of $73.35. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Sept. 5.—Another substantial gain in building 
permits in St. Louis was recorded last month. Per- 
mits were issued to cost $2,206,670. Of last 
month’s improvements, $1,780,450 was for new 
buildings and $426,220 for alterations. 

The report of the Merchants Exchange shows 
that the receipts of lumber at St. Louis last month 
were 15,228 cars, while shipments were 12,488 cars. 

Cc. D. LeMaster, secretary-manager of the San 
Joaquin Mill Owners’ Association, stopped several 
days in St. Louis on his way to Detroit to attend 
the annual meeting of the Concatenated Order of 
Hoo-Hoo. He is a member of the Supreme Nine. 


MERIDIAN, MISS. 


Sept. 5.—There is a satisfactory demand for lum- 
ber thruout this section, the “only fly in the oint- 
ment” so far as manufacturers are concerned be- 
ing to get material shipped. It is reported that 
mills located on the Southern railroad are getting 
few cars, altho freight on this road is beginning 
to move more freely, which will undoubtedly help 
the lumber situation shortly. While dimension 
prices show a variation of about $2 a thousand, 
the market on the whole remains steady. 


SHREVEPORT, LA. 








Sept. 5.—The longleaf pine mills report that ~ 


Texas business is picking up and that prices are 
very firm. Shipments are also almost up to nor- 
mal. Louisiana and eastern Texas mills are ship- 
ping a greater volume than at any other time this 
year, as the market is active, and they are loading 
every car they can get hold of. Conservative esti- 
mates, however, are that total volume for August 
is about 20 percent less than that for July. The 
ear shortage is growing more stringent. ‘There 
does not seem to be much change in prices. Big 
wholesalers are unwilling to buy heavily for transit 
shipment. One mill reports selling to a line-yard 
five cars today on the basis of $25 f. 0. b. mill for 
No. 2 shiplap. Finish is very firm and all uppers 
are in heavy demand. ‘The oi] field demand is 
still slow, on account of the depression in the 
price of crude oil. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Sept. 4.—Conditions in the lumber market con- 
tinue to improve in face of drawbacks due to the 
strike. <A large fall building movement is under 
way, lumber dealers in all parts of the metro- 
politan district are replenishing their stocks, and 
prices in all grades and all lines are advancing. 
As last week, the wholesaler is being sought by the 
retailer. Some items of pine are scarce, shipments 
from the South and West being seriously inter- 
fered with on account of railroad conditions. On 
the other hand, dealers in Canadian lumber are 
finding no difficulty in getting stocks. Mills in 
Canada are busy and little old stock remains to be 
sold. While prices for the last week have taken a 
decided turn upward, it is generally expected that 
there will be a gradual rise with decided spurts 
now and then. Some of the price changes noted 
are as follows: Southern pine has had a small 
rise and quite an advance in all pines is looked 
for. Idaho white pine has advanced $4 to $5 a 
thousand. Canadian spruce has advanced $2 to 
$3. No. 1 and clear spruce is very scarce and a 
noticeable rise is expected. Spruce boards, 1x3-, 


1x4- and 1x5-inch, are bringing $40 with ease. In 
14-inch stocks everything has advanced $2. One 
large specialist in spruce has entirely sold out of 
9-, 10- and 12-inch in 1-, 2- and 3-inch widths. 
Everything in 8-inch is very scarce and hard to 
find in all thicknesses. A $3 advance in quotations 
has been offered for southern pine by a large whole- 
saler on transit cars. Transit cars of all lumber 
are selling at a premium. Mills down east that 
have been consigning lumber here have quit filling 
consignments because of low prices, it is reported 
on good authority. This same authority reports 
that the present rise will make them start up soon. 

The hardwood mill of the Duquesne Lumber Co. 
of Pittsburgh, Philadelphia and New York, located 
at Flinn, Va., is operating full time. Charles E. 
Lampman, New York manager of the company, will 
leave the last part of this month on a trip to 
Flinn, Braemar, Tenn., and other points in the 
South where his company has connections. The 
Duquesne company takes the output of the spruce 
mill at Burnsville, N. C., which recently started 
sawing, after a total discontinuance of operations 
for a year. 

The Rigel Contracting & Supply Co. recently com- 
pleted a large storage house at Hammels, Long 
Island. The company has been in the lumber busi- 
ness for the last three years. It deals in all kinds 
of lumber except millwork. Benjamin Rigel, the 
president, is looking for a large retail fall trade. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Sept. 5.—New England lumber distributers sup- 
plying the retail trade are finding business rather 
disappointing, altho prices are generally firm, East- 
ern spruce dimension is quiet and quotations hold 
steady. Random lengths are selling in moderate 
volume at the unchanged prices. Trade in eastern 
and northern spruce and hemlock boards is disap- 
pointing. Spruce lath continue to show an upward 
tendency. White cedar shingles are moving fairly 
well at firm prices. Red cedar shingles are very 
firm at the higher prices recently announced. 
Transportation difficulties disturb business in 
southern and -western lumber. Southern pine floor- 
ing and partition are very firm. Wholesalers who 
ean guarantee prompt deliveries of southern lum- 
ber find no difficulty in getting customers, but 
there are few able to do this. Railroad complica- 
tions are very disturbing. The Canadian Pacific 
is now refusing to allow any cars of lumber to go 
on to eastern roads other than the Maine Central 
and Boston & Maine. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Sept. 5.—Last week an increase in activity in 
local lumber circles was noted. Building business 
is going at a terrific rate, and has taken another 
spurt in the outlying sections. There is a rush to 
get houses completed. The strike situation still 
holds back a lot of business. Lumber yards are 
selling much faster than they are getting lumber 
in, and are consequently good buyers. Planing 
mills are running to capacity without being able 
to catch up with their orders. Large contractors 
are booked up with a tremendous amount of busi- 
ness, and jobbing carpenters and other mechanics 
have work for a long time ahead. Furniture manu- 
facturers are booking better orders, in both quan- 
tity and price, and feel encouraged. Box makers 
are increasing their volume of business. Manufac- 
turers in many lines are finding a greater percent- 
age of their orders are for immediate shipment, but 
at the same time are booking good future busi- 
ness. 

The hardwood market continues to improve, with 
the better grades holding their strong position, 
and the lower grades gaining in demand and price. 
Oak, gum and poplar are especially in demand, 
but there is now a fair market for all kinds of 
hardwood floorings, chestnut, maple, birch, beech, 
ash, basswood, cherry, walnut and mahogany. West 
Coast products are coming in at a good rate, with 
fir volume largest, but white pine possibly about 
equal in value. Northern white pine is a little 
more active and prices are firm, with buying still 
confined to assortments. Spruce is firm and in- 
active. Hemlock stocks are broken, few having 
even fair lists to offer, and prices are steady at a 
high level. Cypress uppers are in demand beyond 
the supply, with prices firm, while the lower grades 
are improving in demand and tightening in price. 
Southern pine is erratically high, with a much re- 
duced volume coming in, and average orders much 
delayed. Timbers are especially scarce and strong, 
but house sizes, flooring and boards are becoming 
scarcer. North Carolina pine volume is increasing 
and prices are going up, with offerings reduced. 
Shingles are going fast again at good prices. 

The Rohrbach & Terry Lumber Co. has moved its 
offices to suite 809-810 Stephen Girard Building, 
where it will be better equipped to handle the rap- 
idly growing business of this enterprising concern, 
which is wholesaling a general line. 


(Concluded on page 87) 
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A Dependable 
Yard Seller 


For filling the general 
run of orders which the 
retail dealer is called 
upon to fill, you’ll find 
it hard to beat our 


SHORTLEAF PINE 


It is noted for its soft 
texture, light weight 
and perfect milling. 
Try us on finish, ceiling, 
siding, flooring, mould- 
ings, dimension, lath or 
boards. Nothing over 
16 feet. 


Mixed or straight cars. 


The 
Sumter Lumber Co. 


ELECTRIC MILLS, MISS. 


D. H. FORESMAN, N. yon 
Gen’l Mgr. Ass’t Mar. 











'Y Short P.~ ~~ 
ellow I ine 
Band Sawed, Steam Kiln 


Dried and Soda Dipped 


Our daily capacity of 
125,000 ft. insures ample 
stocks at all times to 
meet your Rush Needs. 


WRITE US TODAY 
D. 7. McCullough, Gea’! Mer. 


Columbus (i%e cue 
\ ‘ussisiee: Lumber Company , 

























4x4 to 
18x18—10 to 70 ft. 
Rough or Sized 
3” and 4” Ceiling and 
Flooring, No. 116 Siding, 
Moulding,etc.,in all grades. 








4 to 24 Ft. 


Williams Yellow Pine Co. 


POPLARVILLE, MISSISSIPPI 








FOR THE USE OF RETAIL LUMBERMEN 


And contractors. The Lumberman’s Actuary—it pre- 
vents errors in making out bills and estimates and saves 
time in figuring the average cost of performing all kinds 
of labor in the erection of buildings, including masons, 
carpenters and painters. Send for sample pages. 
Seventh edition. 
Bound in leather. Price $8.50 postpaid. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


481 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 
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LONGLEAF SOUTHERN PINE 


R.R.and Car Material 


We specialize in 
this class of stock, 
but can also fur- 
nish anything in 
structural mate- 
rial, box and crat- 
ing stock. 

Get in touch 
with us when you 
need Southern 
Pine. 


H. D. Foote Lumber Co. 


Alexandria, La. 















Established 
Manufacturers 
for 38 Years 


Manufacturers of 


LONG AND SHORTLEAF 


Southern Pine 
Lumber and Timbers of Quality 


Rough Piling All Lengths 
Daily Capacity 75,000 Feet 
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MBE 


Manufacturers 


| Short Leaf Pine and Hardwoods 

















C. H. Moore, Pres. F.G. Lock, Vice-Pres. G. W. Law, Sec. and Treas 





Long Leaf 
Calcasieu 


WESTLAKE 


Lumber 














TT [UMBER COMPANY 


“Gera RUSTON, LA. 
Manufacturers of 


Shortleaf Yellow Pine 
Forked Leaf White Oak 


We Grade it Right and Ship it Quickly. 


Mille at 
GANDY, LA RUSTON LA. 














POWELL LUMBER CO. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


YELLOW PINE 























Max L. Pease, of the Galloway-Pease Lumber 
Co., returned this week from Poplar Bluff, Mo., 
where his company conducts mill operations. 


Among the local lumbermen who went to Detroit, 
Mich., this week, to attend the Annual of the Con- 
catenated Order of Hoo-Hoo were F. M. Baker, of 
the Hardwood Mills Lumber Co., and A. H. Ruth. 


James P. Gray has withdrawn from .the Dollar- 
hide-Gray Lumber Co, to enter the wholesale lum- 
ber business in Indianapolis. He left, with his 
family, for the Indiana metropolis last Monday. 


The local office of the Central Warehouse Lum- 
ber Co., Minnesota Transfer, Minn., has removed 
from the eleventh floor of the Y. M. C. A., Building, 
to Room 922 of the same building. G. S. Stegarth is 
in charge. 

A. C. Quixley, of the Quixley Lumber Co., left 
this week for northern Wisconsin, where he ex- 
pected to devote several days to making a survey 
of manufacturing and stock conditions among the 
hardwood mills. 

Frederick F. Murray, engineer for the Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Institute, who heretofore has made 
his headquarters at Greenwood, Miss., arrived in 
Chicago late last week, and hereafter will be lo- 
cated in the organization’s local offices. 

Donald F. Kaehler, who is well known to the 
local lumber trade, has recently become connected 
with the Chicago Lumber Sales Co., suite 1204, 20 
East Jackson Boulevard, which is engaged in the 
wholesale and commission lumber business. 


Charles W. Pendell, of the Lumber Mills Co., 
returned this week from a brief vacation in north- 
ern Wisconsin. He devoted a great part of his lei- 
sure days to fishing, and reported some excellent 
catches. He also found time to raise a moustache. 


H. B. Hewes, of the Jeanerette Lumber & Shin- 
gle Co., Jeanerette, La., accompanied by Mrs. 
Hewes and their daughter, passed thru Chicago 
early this week on their return from the Pacific 
coast, where they have spent several weeks vaca- 
tioning. 


H. T. Lucas, of the Lucas Lumber Co., returned 
this week from a week’s voyaging on the Great 
Lakes. This company is now installed in a hand- 
some suite on the second floor of the Lake Shore 
Trust & Savings Bank Building, 605 North Michi- 
gan Boulevard. 


F. J. Thomas, one of the officials of the Louisiana 
Red Cypress Co., New Orleans, La., spent a few 
days of this week in Chicago, conferring with L. J. 
Hooper, jr., who is in charge of the company’s 
Chicago office. Mr. Thomas was accompanied by 
his wife, and is making his stay in the North one 
of business and pleasure combined. 


Lee Shepherd, of the W. L. Shepherd Lumber Co., 
Montgomery, Ala., while in Chicago this week on a 
business visit, stated that business remains very 
good and considerably above the mills’ abilities to 
handle it. He is being forced to turn down much 
attractive business, as the mills have not either 
the stocks or the cars in which to ship them. 


Robert L. Smith, formerly with the Weyerhaeuser 
Sales Co., has been added to the Chicago sales 
force of the L. B. Menefee Lumber Co., of Portland, 
Ore., according to announcement made by F. W. 
Roblin, in charge of the wholesale department at 
headquarters. The Chicago office is managed by 
Frank Lee, formerly of Portland. He will spe- 
cialize in the pine business, while Mr. Smith will 
handle Douglas fir stocks. 


Charles D. Richards, well known realtor with 
offices heretofore at 108 South LaSalle Street, on 
Sept. 1 joined the real estate loan department of 
the Chicago Trust Co., to devote his time exclu- 
sively to loans on central business properties. Mr. 
Richards is one of the oldest realtors in the city, 
having entered the business in 1887. In 1905 he 
was president of the Chicago Real Estate Board, 
and is still active in that organization as well as in 
the Chicago Association of Commerce. 


, Alex Schmidt, sales manager for the Kosse, Shoe 
& Schleyer Co., Cincinnati, made one of his pe- 
riodical business visits to this market a few days 
ago. He reported that as much business is being 
offered the hardwood manufacturers and distribu- 
ters as they can care for under present conditions, 
and expressed himself as decidedly optimistic re- 
garding the future of the lumber market and the 
business situation in general, once the present 
labor difficulties have been cleared out of the way. 


O. F. Renfro, of the Byrne-Renfro Lumber Co., 
Kansas City, Mo., stopped off in this city during 
the week to make a study of lumber yard arrange- 
ments, and afterward proceeded to Minnesota 
Transfer, Minn., and other lumber distributing 


centers to conduct similar studies there. His 
company expects to enlarge its operations so as 
to permit a large scale storage and transfer busi- 
ness, and it is in order to gather ideas as to yard 
arrangements and facilities that he is under- 
taking the present trip. 


C. H. Sherrill, of the Sherrill Hardwood Lumber 
Co., New Orleans, La., and president of the Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Institute, spent last Tuesday 
in Chicago, in conference with J. M. Pritchard and 
S. F. D. Meffley, secretary and assistant secretary 
of the Institute, respectively, on the organization’s 
policies. Another officer of the Institute who spent 
some time at the local headquarters a few days 
ago was B. F. Dulweber, of the Kraetzer-Cured 
Lumber Co., Greenwood, Miss., who is working in 
behalf of the standardization program. Mr. Dul- 
weber stated that “no change in hardwood grad- 
ing rules will be made by the Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Institute until a complete survey has been 
made of consumers’ needs and of producers’ facili- 
ties for meeting those needs.” 

H. R. Foster, hardwood lumber wholesaler, room 
1314, 122 South Michigan Avenue, is serving as 
foreman of the regular September grand jury. 
which holds sessions every day in the week except 
Saturday and Sunday. This is the first time Mr. 
Foster has been called as a member of the grand 
jury, altho he has served a number of times as a 
petit juror. He says the work in connection with 
the grand jury is interesting and of importance to 
the community by reason of the fact that in many 
of the cases presented where a true bill is not re- 
turned on account of insufficient evidence the tax- 
payers’ money is saved. Mr. Foster is able to de- 
vote most of the afternoon to his business, which, 
he asserts, shows a tendency toward improvement, 
as there seems to be a gradual betterment of con- 
ditions, taking everything into consideration. 


Charles D. Le Master, secretary-manager of the 
San Joaquin Millowners’ Association, Fresno, 
Calif.. and Supreme Arcanoper of the Order of 
Hoo-Hoo, passed thru Chicago this week on his way 
to Detroit, Mich., to attend the Annual of that 
organization. He stated that business thruout 
California has been wonderful thruout the year, and 
is keeping up surprisingly well. In Los Angeles 
building records continue to be broken, and, tho 
a slump has been expected by many for some time, 
they promise to remain high indefinitely. Trade 
in Utah, Nevada, Wyoming and the Inland Empire 
States, which has been dull during most of this 
year, is looking up, according to Mr. LeMaster’s 
observation. The excellent crops which have been 
harvested in the West practically assure a good 
rural trade there for some time. Mr. Le Master 
is accompanied by his wife, who is making her 
first visit this far east. 


Mark M. Elledge, of the M. M. Elledge Lumber 
Co., Corinth, Miss., Senior Hoo-Hoo of the Con- 
eatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo, paid the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN an appreciated call while passing thru 
Chicago last Wednesday on his way to Detroit, 
Mich., to attend the Annual of the Order. Mr. El- 
ledge stated that the transportation situation is 
becoming unbearably bad in the South and is result- 
ing in many shutdowns, particularly on the part of 
mills served only by one line of railroad. The car 
shortage was likely to become even more severe, 
he believed, now that cotton picking has started in. 
There are plenty of pickers available and the work 
will go forward speedily. To move this cotton to 
the railroads will require large numbers of wagons 
which heretofore have been used by the mills 
for hauling lumber to. transportation, which 
may be expected to create a searcity of these for 
the latter use and to close down additional mills. 
“And when cotton hauling is over and the wagons 
released for lumber carrying duty, then the roads 
will get so muddy as to make them impassable,” 
said Mr. Elledge, “so it looks as if the mills are 
‘up against it.’’”’ Another visitor to the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN’S Offices, who also was bound for the 
Hoo-Hoo Annual, was W. 8S. Dickason, of the Dicka- 
son-Goodman Lumber Co., Kansas City, Mo., presi- 
dent of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association 
and Supreme Bojum of the Order of HMoo-Hoo. 


APPOINTED ASSISTANT MANAGER 

Announcement has just been made by the Peavy- 
Byrnes Lumber Co., Shreveport, La., of the ap- 
pointment of F. C. McGrayel as assistant to Maj. 
C. D. M. Houghton, in charge of the Chicago offices 
of that concern, 

Mr. McGrayel has just arrived in Chicago from 
Toledo, Ohio, where he has for the last two years 
been engaged in the wholesale lumber business 
under the name of the McGrayel Lumber Co. Pre- 
viously he was for fifteen years associated with 
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Mr. Houghton, when he was head of the Houghton 
Lumber Co., Indianapolis, Ind., as secretary of the 
company. He was for five years at headquarters, 
and for ten years in Toledo, in charge of the 
branch office in that city of the Houghton Lumber 
Co. Mr. McGrayel began his lumber career with 
the Robinson Lumber Co., of Indianapolis, which 
was the northern sales agent for the Robinson 
Land & Lumber Co., of Chicora, Miss. 

In his new capacity, Mr. McGrayel will give par- 
ticular attention to the retail yard trade in and 
out of Chicago. 

‘The increase in the personnel at the Chicago office 
has been rendered necessary as a result of the en- 
larged operations of the Peavy-Byrnes Lumber Co., 
following its recent purchase of the Miller-Link 
interests in Texas, which included three sawmills 
and large tracts of timber. 


ASSOCIATION REQUESTS SUGGESTIONS 

The Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago in its 
latest bulletin requests its members to get in touch 
with the board of directors before its next meeting, 
and instruct it as to what additional services they 
desire the association to furnish them. ‘What can 
your association do for you?” is the question asked. 
“If you were one of the officials or directors, what 
changes in the association’s services would you sug- 
gest at the next directors’ meeting?’ The bulletin 
then continues: 


Your problems are undoubtedly much the same as 
the other fellow’s, and a “tip” as to how your asso- 
ciation might better serve you would probably lead 
to benefits all around, 

Your present board of directors and officers have 
just finished the first half of their year’s service, 
and all departments seem to be running along 
smoothly ; they are anxious to take on additional 
services that the members desire. So now is your 
opportunity to tell them just what you think a 
trade association should do for its members, 

The vacation season is about over and now is the 
natural time for renewed business effort, so it is 
hoped that all the remainder of the year will see 
more activity within the various divisions, and 
more interest shown by the members in the work of 
the association. 

SPaeLBBaBaEaaas 


VACATIONING IN THE YELLOWSTONE 


The many friends in the lumber and millwork 
trade of Fred G. Steenberg, retired sash and door 
manufacturer of Fond du Lac,, Wis., will be inter- 
ested in knowing that he and his wife are enjoying 
a delightful vacation in Yellowstone Park. A card 
received by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN dated Sept. 
1, said that they had been in Yellowstone Park 
for ten days. Mr, and Mrs. Steenberg are making 
the trip in a Franklin sedan; they sleep in the 
car and cook in a tent and are having a wonderful 
trip. Mr. Steenberg says: “Got my limit of trout 
yesterday. On the way here stopped in the Black 
Hills, Sylvan Lake, Wind Cave and Hot Springs, 
S. D. Spent three days in Elk Basin, Wyo. We 
came by the Black and Yellow trail and the Custer 
Battlefield Highway. Camped one night among 
the Crow Indians on their reservation. Will go 
home via Yellowstone trail. This is more work 
than selling sash and doors, but it is great sport, 
and we are really seeing the park and enjoying 
ourselves immensely. The bears visit our camp 
every night. One day I got back among the elk 
and moose, and was down in Jackson’s Hole for 
three days.” 


NEW COMMISSION FIRM ORGANIZES 

The R. M. Walker Lumber Co. entered the local 
lumber field on Sept. 1, with offices at 1421 Fisher 
Building. This concern will specialize on transit 
cars of southern pine and 
west Coast products, on a 
commission basis, and 
will cater to the yard 
trade in Chicago and vi- 
cinity. 

R. M. Walker, who 
heads the new company, 
is a lumberman who is 





R. M. WALKER 


Organizer of the R. M. 
Walker Lumber Co. 





well known in this city 
and surrounding  terri- 
tory. He received his pre- 
liminary training in the 
business with the South 
Side Lumber Co., a local 
retail yard, with which 
ms; he was connected for 
seven years. Since then 
he has been for twelve years with J. L. Lane & 
Co., for ten years covering this city and vicinity, 
and for two years handling the office details. 





AMERICAN WHOLESALERS MEET 

About a score of members of the American Whole- 
sale Lumber Association atte: ded the meeting held 
at the Congress Hotel, Chicago, on. Friday, Sept. 1, 
during which a number of matters of importance to 
the association were discussed, as well as plans for 
the western tour of a number of officers and mem- 
bers which began on the following day. 

Directing Manager L. R. Putman announced that 
the final details of the amalgamation of the Yellow 
Pine Wholesale Association with the American 
Wholesale Lumber Association had been completed. 
General trade conditions were thoroly discussed, 
and it was felt that with the cleaning up of the 
coal strike and the firm stand being taken by the 
Government with reference to the railroad strike, 
better traffic conditions might be expected in the 
near future. Recent reports indicated a consider- 
able number of empty cars available for traffic. 
However, it was the feeling of all that the closest 
possible coéperation should be given the railroads 
by the lumber industry in attempting to keep cars 
moving with as little delay as possible. 

Among those present at this meeting were Presi- 
dent Ben S. Woodhead, of Beaumont, Tex.; J. H. 
Burton, of New York City, past president of the 




















An example of good piling. Rear end view of 
piles of hardwood lumber on the yard of the 
W. C. Barlett Lumber Co., Charleston, W. Va. 
West Virginia hardwoods are noted for their 
fine quality 





association ; Dwight Hinckley, of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
and Joseph E. Davies, of Washington, D. C., attor- 
ney. 

The official party of the American Wholesale 
Lumber Association left on its western tour on Sat- 
urday, and will visit most of the important lum- 
ber distributing and manufacturing centers in the 
middle West, the Inland Empire and on the Pacific 
coast, returning in about three weeks. 


APPOINTED BOY SCOUT COMMISSIONER 

Rowland S. Utley, in charge of the southern 
hardwood department of the Steven Jarvis Lumber 
Co., Eau Claire, Wis., with offices in this city, on 
Sept. 1 assumed the duties of deputy commissioner 
of the Oak Park (Ill.) Council of the Boy Scouts 
ot America. 

Oak Park has been divided into three scout dis- 
tricts, each of which will be under the supervision 
of a deputy commissioner working under the guid- 
ance of E. J. Morris, scout executive for the Oak 
Park Council. The largest of these districts has 
been placed in the charge of Mr. Utley, whose espe- 
cial duties will be the organization of new troops 
and the supervision of them. 

Mr. Utley has been actively engaged in Boy 
Scout work for the last three years, up to the time 


of his appointment to a deputy commissionership 
having acted as scout master. Another Chicago 
lumberman who is a “leading light” in the scout 
movement in this suburb is Charles Westcott, of 
Hayden & Westcott. : 


SOUTHERN PINE REPRESENTATIVE 


Herewith is reproduced a photograph of James 
A. Allee, who, as announced in the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN several weeks ago, on Aug. 1 took 
charge of the southern 
pine department at the (gaa 
Chicago office of the Chi- 
cago Lumber & Coal Co., 
of St. Louis, Mo. 

Mr. Allee is a particu- 
larly competent lumber- 
man, by virtue of his 
twelve years’ intensive 
work in all branches of 





JAMES A. ALLEE 

In Charge of Southern 
Pine Department at 
Chicago Office of the 
Chicago Lumber & Coal 
Co., St. Louis, Mo. 





the lumber industry. His 
first experience was in the 
retail business, with the 
Creal Springs Lumber Co., 
Creal Springs, Ill., in 
which James Allee, his 
father, and S. M. Wright 
were partners. Mr. Allee, 
jr., after a period of hardtraining under his father, 
took charge of the yard, but made frequent trips of 
long duration into the lumber producing sections 
to study mill operations. 

After four years, Mr. Allee came to Chicago and 
entered the employ of the Edward Hines Lumber 
Co., with which he remained up to the outbreak 
of the war. After serving for two years as ma- 
chine gunner attached to the 55th Infantry, he 
became connected with the Chicago Lumber & Coal 
Co., and represented it in southern territory. 
This summer he was transferred to the middle 
West territory, and upon the resignation of C. E. 
Gillette succeeded him as manager of the southern 
pine department of the Chicago office. 

Mr. Allee will cover a wide territory out of Chi- 
cago, reaching as far south as Danville, Ill., and 
westward into Iowa. 


(S2RBaasaeaaaa: 


NEW ACCOUNTING FIRM ORGANIZED 


Announcement is made by Allen R. Smart and 
Edwin E. Gore that they have organized the firm 
of Smart, Gore & Co., to continue practice as cer- 
tified public accountants at 1504 Harris Trust 
Building, Chicago, and that they have acquired 
the assets of Barrow, Wade, Guthrie & Co., of 
which firm they long have been resident partners. 
The new company will retain the organization and 
occupy the former offices of Barrow, Wade, Guthrie 
& Co. The members of the new firm are Allen R. 
Smart, Edwin E. Gore, David A. Houston and 
William B. Boulter, all of whom are certified pub- 
lic accountants. Edwin E. Gore is president of 
the Chicago Association of Commerce, one of the 





greatest commercial organizations in the United 


States, and has an enviable reputation not only as 
an accountant but as an organizer and executive 
of unusual ability. More and more are services of 
certified public accountants being required in the 
lumber industry, and the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
bespeaks for Smart, Gore & Co. the consideration 
of lumbermen in this connection. 


TIMBER LAND SALES 


Inon River, Micu., Sept. 5.—Arthur A. Quirt, 
prominent lumberman of this district, purchased 
the entire logging holdings of Paul Schook, of Crys- 
tal Falls, and 2,000,000 feet of timber which he 
will cut this winter. He will start logging opera- 
tions about Sept. 15. The purchase includes 
horses, sleighs, cables and other equipment. 


LittLte Rock, ARK., Sept. 5.—The Lena Lumber 
Co., which has its plant and home office in Benton. 
and operates a retail office in Little Rock, recently 
purchased 5,000 acres of virgin timber in Saline 
County. Cutting will begin soon. 


COAL CAR users can relieve the car shortage 
by quick unloading. The serious situation de- 
mands every effort to relieve it. Help head 
off sickness and suffering by keeping coal cars 
in motion. 
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Latest Reports on Lumber Prices 


MICHIGAN HARDWOODS 


The following list, unchanged from last week, represents prevailing prices f.o.b. Michigan points: 


FAS Selects No. 1 com, No. 2 com. No. $ com. FAS Selects No. 1 com, No. 2 com, No. 8 com. 
Bass woop— : Sorr ELM— 
4/4 $ 75.00@ 80.00 $ 60.00@ 65.00 $ 45.00@ 50.00 $24.00@26.00 $18.00@20.00 8/4 85.00@ 90.00 70.00@ 75.00 65.00@ 60.00 33.00@35.00 .....@..... 














£/4 © 80.00 85.00  65.00@ 70.00" 50.00@ 55.00 27.00@29.00 " 20.00@22.00 ( ; 
6/4 85.000 90.00 70.00@ 75.00 5 5.00@ 60.00 30.00@32.00 20.00@22.00 12/4 108,00110.00 90.000 9600 76.00 40.00 43-00045.00 pee see 

.00@ 95. 5.00@ 80. ).00@ 65. 33.00@35.00 ..... @..... , y : ; : : y i cee semeeres'* 
ee ee an eee ao oe 60.00@ 85-00 33-00G735.00 ..--.@----- | 16/4 125.00@130.00 105.00@110.00 90.00 95.00 48.00@60.00 .....@..... 


HArD MAPLE— 

, 4/4  80.00@ 85.00 60.00@ 65.00  45.00@ 50.00 30.00@32.00 14.00@16.00 
6/8 No. 3 common and better 32.00@35.00 12.00@14.00 | 574 — 85.00@ 90.00 65.00@ 70.00 50.00@ 55.00 33.00@35.00 15.00@17.00 
4/4 60.00@ 65.00 45.00@ 50.00 35.00@ 40.00 23.00@25.00 15.00@17.00 6/4  90.00@ 95.00 70.00@ 75.00 55.00@ 60.00 33.00@35.00 15.00@17.00 


BEnCH— 


5/4  65.00@ 70.00 50.00@ 55.00 40.00@ 45.00 26.00@28.00 16.00@18.00 8/4  95.00@100.00 75.00@ 80.00  60.00@ 65.00 33.00@35.00 16.00@18.00 
6/4 70.000 75.00 55.00@ 60.00 45.00@ 50.00 29.00@31.00 16.00@18.00 | 3974 100.00@105.00 80.00@ 85.00 65.00@ 70.00 38.00@40.00 18.00@20.00 
8/4 75.00@ 80.00 60.00@ 65.00 50.00@ 55.00 33.00@35.00 16.00@18.00 12/4 110.00@115.00 90.00@ 95.00 75.00@ 80.00 43.00@45.00 18. 0020. 00 
Birco— 14/4  120.00@125.00 100.00@105.00  85.00@ 90.00 48.00@50.00 .....@..... 


4/4 115.00@120.00 85.00@ 90.00 45.00@ 50.00 23.00@25.00 15.00@17.00 16/4 130.00@135.00 110.00@115.00 95.00@100.00 48.00@50.00 ... "@ eeeee 
5/4 120.00@125.00 90.00@ 95.00 50.00@ 55.00 26.00@28.00 16.00@18.00 Sort MAPLE— 
6/4 120.00@ 125.00 90.00@ 95.00 5.00@ 60.00 29.00@31.00 16.00@18.00 | 4/4 —70.00@ 75.00 50.00@ 55.00 35.00@ 40.00 28.00@25.00 15.00@17.00 





8/4 125.00@130.00 95.00@100.00  60.00@ 65.00 33.00@35.00 + 2+@..oe5 5/4 75.00@ 80.00 55.0 60.0 40.00@ 45. 26.00@28. 16.00@18.00 
10/4 130.00@135.00 100.00@105.00 65.00@ 70.00 38.00@40.00 ess. 8/4 40-00 85.00 60.00@ 65.00 iS.00@ 80.00 29-00@31,00 16.00@18.00 
12/4 135.00@140.00 105.00@110.00 70.00@ 75.00 43.00@45.00 .....@..... 8/4 85.00@ 90.00 65.00@ 70.00 50.00@ 55.00 32.00@34.00 16.00@18.00 
16/4 145.00@150.00 115.00@120.00 80.00@ 85.00 48.00@50.00 .....@..... END Daiep WHITE MAPLE 
Sorr ELM— , mee 

4/4 $ 95.00@110.00 ...... Qs $ 65.00@ 80.00 .....@..... .++--@..-.. 
4/4 75.00@ 80.00 60.00@ 65.00 45.00@ 50.00 25.00@27.00 18.00@20.00 5/4 * 00-00% 118,00 sseeee @..eee- 70.00 85.00 .....@..ee. cee Qanees 
6/4 80.00@ 85.00 65.00@ 70.00 50.00@ 55.00 28.00@30.00 19.00@21.00 6/4 105.00@120.00 ...... 


Dice ess T5.00@ 90,00 2. Dowces seecsQeccs- 
6/4 80.00@ 85.00 65.00@ 70.00 60.00@ 55.00 30.00@32.00 19.00@21.00 8/4 120.00@135.00 ...... Dovveve 90.00@105.00 9 ..266@iu... « 


WISCONSIN HARDWOODS AND HEMLOCK 


Both hardwoods and hemlock are moving as rapidly as car supply will permit. A shortage of dry stock for the coming winter is foreshadowed 
by recent statistics, which show that both orders and shipments exceeded the cut for the year to date. Prices f. 0. b. Wisconsin mill points remain 
unchanged and firm: 














Hemvocg, No. 1, 8181EB— * FAS Selects No. 1 com. No.2com. No.8 com. 
. 10° 12-14' 16’ 18-20’ SsH— 
d sé 2.00G@ x .00@ A LG 32. u D37.5 
ax 6” "27.500 29.50 © 28.500 80.50 © 28.500 80.50 °31.00033.00 *34-c0@36.50 | £44 496-088 105.00 $ 78.00 80.00 § 50.00@ O00 $2 Ogee oy 16. 00Dis.00 
= pd popes | yd = pin | pad 4 a4 hes 32 00D31,00 44-50¢30.0 6/4 105.00@115.00  85.00@ 90.00 55.00@ 60.00 30.00@32.00 16.00@18.00 
x10” .00@ 31. .00@ 32. @ 32. 32.00@34. 36.50 
2x12” 30.00@ 32.00 31.00@ 33.00 31.00@ 33.00 33.00@35.00 .50@37. 50 — a | eee oe Te Se 
No. 1 HpmMLock Boarps, SiS— OaKk— 
8’ 10-14" 16° 18-20' 8-16’ 4/4 $105.00@110.00 $ 85.00@ 90.00 $ 50.00@ 65.00 $28.00@30.00 $10.00@12.00 
Ix fo 2 20G Gorno © 24.50% B150 > 31:00 33.00 SE COmSE ED *goovae00 | e/ 1l00d>1LE00 90:00 96:00 EE-00@ 60.00 36:00—38-00 12:00G14.00 
x 6” ) @ ; , . E ) 5 F x E : is 
1x 8” 39. 50@ 31.5 50 30.50@ 3 39°50 32.00@ 34.00 34. 50@36.50 31. $033. 00 8/4 110.00@120.00 90.00@ 95.00 60. 009 65.00 40.00@45.00 12.00@14.00 
1x10” 30.50@ 32. 50 31.50@ 33.50 33.00@ 35.00 35.50@37.50 32.00@34.00 
1x12” 31.50@ 33.50 32.50@ 34.50 34.00@ 36.00 36.50@38.50 33.00@35.00 Rock ELM— 
From prices of No. 1 dimension or boards, for merchantable deduct $2; Hy $ 65.00@ 75.00 $ oe w0% 45.00 $20.00@22.00 $14.00@16.00 
for No. 2 deduct $4, and for select No. 3 deduct $8. 70.00@ 80.00 50.00 25.00@27.00 15.00@17.00 
For shiplap or flooring, add 50 cents to prices of No. 1 boards. 0/4 es psy i 00 = = aes arse et 17.03 
No. 3 hemlock, rough, 6’ and longer; 2x4” and wider, $16; 1x4” and 10/4 80.00@ 90.00 55.00 30.00@35.00 .....@..... 
wider, $15.50 to $16.50. 12/4 85.00@ 95.00 és. 000 60.00 35.00@40.00 .....@..... 
St. Louis, Mo., Sept. 5.—The following are i - 
current quotations on southern hardwoods f. 0. b. Chicago, Sept. 6.—The following cross tie | Cincinnati, Ohio, Sept. 5.—The following are 
St. Louis: prices prevail, f. 0. b. Chicago: average prices, Cincinnati base, obtained for oak 
Z flooring during the week ended Aug. 26: 
a, 4/4 5/4 GG/h B/S Untreated ’ , : rn 
FAS .. $105@110 $110@115 $110@115 White Goutherm | ta. wht. S180. _ psa oer $108.20 
erie ‘Ir. qtd. wh 5 sooo § 
No. 4 om... 3a e we 3 30 4 Oak Sap Pine Clr. atd. red. ‘72. "110/78 $90.50 
one Re eee No. 5, 7x9”, 8’, 9-inch face..... $1.65 $1.05 one § ©.q. w&r. ss dca 102.33 pee ae ae 
DOB omnes $100@105 $110 $105@110 | No % Gx8.. 8), Cinch face--+-- 1.05 95 | Selata wer. geo 7: meas Sas feet 
No. 1 com... 58@ 60 " 62@ 65 " G8@ 72 | No 3 Gat”” 8”. Ginch face... eo x4 Cir. pln. red: 93.89  ...: 99.52 66.99 66.93 
a 2 com... 30@ 32 34@ 36 42@ 44 No a 6x6”, 8’, 6- ak | o-gdada ae * 110 65 me — ‘red. BL wee ong S56 a ref 
ain sap: ” . Sel. pin. red. 80.31 wales 90.32 58.5 58. 
FAS... ...-$ @ 48 § 80 0 $e os Red oak and heart cypress sae, teem Tie oes OO 
No. 30on... 18@ 20 21 33 22@ 25 ag oak; sap cypress 20 cents less than white 
Corron woop— : 
eg $ 44 47 $ 47 52 Douglas fir cross ties, all sizes, $40 per thousand MAPLE FLOORING 
INO, 2 COM. 0:00 35 37 ara 40 feet. ‘urre ic |. 
No. 2 com..... 32@ 34 32@ 35 ht ti + ae ee Fee ae 
QUARTERED WHITH OAK— Ties Plank Fa tages Cle N Fact 
Ses: $125@130 $135@145 $145@150 | white oak “aa sae ace ; _ Clear ‘a actory 
ae 6 dame ak PLOU | WRITE OBR ceccccccrevsccvvceons r FA 3/8 x1 4% ees $ 65.00 $5 50.00 eee 
Se ae eet Char 42.00 40.00 | 1 3/16x1 ih” ‘Nees Pe 90.00 75.00 25.00 
PO Gaswasws 65@ 70 75@ 80 90@ 95 Douglas fir 42.00 42.00 ‘ a6 
Siem Re O1s— ERD 5654s BS RS wa ew ae A z 24, ratte eeee aged page ee 
TU sauna oae $110@115 $115@125 $125@135 coneniieietnnane 3” |. 85.00 75.00 40.00 
No. 1 com..... 58@ 60 aa 67 75@ 80 17/10%3 4" Dicnns 100.00 90.00 40.00 
hated ronan Pate 8 41 48 51 55 58 St. Louis, Mo., Sept. 5.—The following cross | | 3%” .....+--. 95.00 85.00 45.00 
peepee $105@110 $115@125 $125@135 | ‘le Prices prevail, f. 0. b. St, Louis: 
No. 1 com. and . e . e WEST COAST LOGS 
 Spepotae 55@ 58 61@ 66 68@ 71 ae 
No. 2 com..... 84@ 36 : v4 42@ 46 White Southern Seattle, Wash., Sept. 2.—Log quotations un- 
0. 8 com..... 18 33 22@ 24 Oak Sap Pine changed. Market firm, with premiums offered 
Sound wormy.. 80@ 82 37 30 89@ 41 i 
Puar® Rb OaK— No. Tage, Be: inch faces 225498 8105 | “lemme No. 1, $257 No. 2, $18; No. 8, $18. 
ba = 0. 4, 7£6”, -inch face..... se 3 IR o 0; NO. 0. 
Mee aha <= OO $110@115 $120@125 No. 3, 6x8”, 8°" 8-inch face..... 1.15 90 CEDAR: Ten percent base, $22. 
a igs 52@ 55 57@ 60 63@ 68 No ‘ oxo” 3°? éinch na soba 199 ey noe ygd “¢ No eo ets yy No. 3, $13. 
No. 2 com..... 34@ 36 87@ 39 42@ 44 viigin Pie icPaslaiiaa inc sige ti , : ae 
POPLAR— Red oak and heart cypress ties, 10 cents less a nbc: ° 
yas ee $110@115 $120@125 $130@135 than white oak; sap cypress, 20 cents less than [Special telegram to AMPRICAN LUMBERMAN] 
Nee gia th 4 . ra] - ~ white oak. Portland, Ore., Sept. 6.—Log quotations: 
No. 2 com. A.. 32@ 34 33@ 35 383@ 35 Gwen «Betis | Fete Pin. 08, FEF and 815. 
son 2 com. B.. 23G 25 28@ 29 28g 29 i . ol oo. SPRUCE shi $18 and $12. 
UN vated Cire GhicteiR aie eere ; , EMLOCK: h an j 
OR TUR csc $40 $45 $50 oo EE ee rr re ee 40.00 40.00 CEDAR: 520° 7 . 
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“SOFT TEXTURE” SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Sept. 5.—The following are average prices, Cincinnati base, quoted on Vir- 
ginia, West Virginia, Kentucky and Tennessee hardwoods today: 


4/4 5/486 /4 8/4 
QUARTERED WHITE OAK— 


| eee $140@150 errs tty betty tah 
ce 105@110 115 120 
NO: 2 COMB. oc 70 75 130 85 1 90 
No. 2 com..... 43@ 48 53 58 58 63 
Sound wormy.. 40@ 45 50@ 55 60@ 65 
QUARTERED RED OAK— 
ES oe cine ste $11 Ce. wae 
Oe: © COM. ics 60 65 ey soaGewa 
INO, 2 CGM... 0s. SG 4 nh Qicc «ac Qhras 
PLAIN WHITE AND RED OAK— 
PM fe aieiea ben $120@125 $125@130 $130@135 
BGlOCHS 2.40055 85@ 90 90@ 95 90@ 95 
No. 1 com..... 70@ 75 773@ 78 75@ 80 
No. 2 com..... 42 47 43 48 45 50 
No. 3 com..... 20@ 22 25@ 28 28@ 32 
Sound wormy.. 45@ 47 55@ 60 55 60 
POPLAR— 
WD iscnn bee -$115@120 $120@125 $122@130 
Saps and se 
ee 85@ 90 30 95 95@100 
No. 1 com..... 60 65 70 67 72 
No. 2 com. A.. 37 40 45 40 45 
No. 2 Com. B.. 26@ 28 @ 3 30 27@ 30 


Panel and wide, 
No.1,18 to 23” 155@165 175@185 180@190 


Boxboards, 
£8 to OF... BEBGIRO .4:Qenw. ) 2c Qics 

Bass woop— 
3) ee ret $ 80 85 $ Lee 95 $ 95@100 
Ne. 2 com..... 45 50 55 55@ 60 
No. 2 com..... 32@ 34 7s 42 40@ 45 





4/4 5/446/4 8/4 


CHESTNUT— 
| | era $120@ 125 $1250 139 o Ma 80 
Ne 2 CGGRs sce 
No. 3 com..... 18@ 20 20@ 21 20 21 


Sd. wormy and 

No. 2 com... 30@ 32 32@ 385 35@ 38 
Sd. wormy and 

No. 1 com. 
and better... 35@ 38 42@ 44 42@ 44 


MAPLE— 


WA ida navn $ 75@ 80 $ 85@ 95 $ 90@100 

Ne. © C0mt...2< 50 55 60 70 65 75 

No. 2 com..... 32@ 35 35@ 40 40@ 45 
BircH— 

Lf | Ree +1 ss us 125 $120@125 

Ne. 2 eGm..... 60 65 70 70 75 

No. 2 ¢OM..... 35@ 40 40 45 42@ 45 
BEECH— 

FAS ......:..$ 74@ 80 $ 80@ 85 $ 80@ 85 

No. 1 com..... 40@ 45 45@ 50 45@ 50 

No. 2 com..... 25 30 30 35 30 35 
WHITE ASH— 

|. eee $ 85@ 90 $ 95@105 $100@110 

No. 1 com..... 50@ 55 60@ 65 65@ 70 

No. 2 Com. «5... 82@ 35 40@ 42 42@ 45 
H1ckory— 

WA ctncsuan’ .--@... $110@120 s10gizs 

No. 1 com..... aac Qeaes 70@ 80 70@ 80 

No: 2 COs... Te ee 35@ 40 35@ 40 
WALNUT— 

|! eee $240@250 $250@260 $260@270 

Oe rer 155@160 175@180 180@185 

No. 2 COMB. .c<s 110@115 120@125 125@130 

No. 2 com..... 50@ 55 55 60 60@ 65 


VALLEY HARDWOODS 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Sept. 5.—The following are 
today’s average prices on southern Mississippi 
Valley hardwoods f. o. b. Cincinnati: 

GuM 
Qtrd. red FAS.$130@135 $140@150 $150@160 
Qtrd. No. 1 com. 7 q 0 ag 90 sogin0 
115 125@135 130@135 
Plain red No. 


5 

Plain red bom 110 
CO «teens 60@ 65 75@ 80 85@ 90 
Sa boxboards, 


No. 2 com. A.. 33 36 35 
No. 2 com. B.. 22@ 25 25 


to SO 1scQccn «es Qa. 
Sap FAS, 6” & 
rr 49 = 53@ 55 60@ 65 
Sap No. 1lcom. 32 34 37 38 40 
Sap No. 2 — 23 35 24@ 26 24@ 26 
CoTToNWwoo 
FAS, 6” & war$ 55@ 60 $ 60@ 65 ...@... 
No. i Cs 6a 40 42 44@ 46 ...@... 
No. 2 com..... 30@ 33 32 Se eve Qaas 
Boxboards. 
13 to 17”... 75@ 80 @ _ ee 
9S te 52%... GEG GS .ccQ@sca «caQacs 
QUARTERED WHITE OaKk— 
i / re $115@120 $120@125 as 130 
eee 90@ 95 95@100 100@105 
No. 1 com..... 60@ 65 65@ 70 T0@ 75 
No. 2 com..... 47 47@ 52 5 57 
QUARTERED RED OAK— 
LL RIOT $110@115 seen’ wax P 
ee DE COM e ccs 55 60 Gada «ccGes 
No. 2 com..... 38 43 sG@hade <e#e ‘ 
PLAIN WHITE AND RED OAK— 
FAS ....eeeee $100@105 $105@110 $110@115 
Selects ....... 75@ 8 85 85@ 90 
No. 1 com..... 50@ 55 55@ 60 60@ 65 
No. 2 com..... 32 36 35@ 38 37@ 40 
No. 3 com..... 20@ 22 23@ 25 25@ 2& 
Sd. wormy . 80 32 33@ 37 35@ 38 
ro 
Tecacaues $ 890@ 95 $ 95@100 $100@105 
Saps & selects. 70@ 75 $ 75 $ 8 85 
No. 1 com..... 50@ 55 3 55 60 60@ 65 





CYPRESS 


The following are current f. o. b. Chicago 
prices on cypress: 


GULF COAST RED CYPRESS— 
New Grades 
Factory 
Factory 
Tank FAS Selects Shop ly Peck 
4/4 a 50 $106.50 $ 76.50 $46.50 $29.50 $26.50 


5/4 ... 1238.50 111.50 86.50 58.50 32.50 28.50 

6/4 ... 126.50 114.50 89.50 61.50 31.50 28.50 

8/4 ... 185.25 122.25 97.25 69.25 33.25 29.25 

10/4 ... 143:26 228.2% IGG:25 FG2e ..ses eccss 
R274 ..« S40:25 Tamee FOR2e TE2O cccccs. svees 
16/4 ... 146.25 Seam 200.00 SUZE siecs senve 

Boards 
_ No.1 No.2 No.3 
ESA 20 Wo cviccdinss senses Gan GAG Sai50 


Finish, S2S, Random Lengths 
B Cc 


Clr.heart A D 
1x 4 to 12” $108.00 $ 98.00 $90.00 $80.00 $62.00 
Iz 2 to ii", 

spe. widths 108.00 98.00 90.00 80.00 62.00 
BO: csnxctn 115.00 106.00 98.00 88.00 69.00 
For 5/4, add $5 to above prices; for 6/4, add 
$8; for 8/4, add pe i for 5/4 and 6/4 “D” grade, 
add $3; for 8/4, add $6. 
RED CYPRESS, OLD GRADES— 
Factory 
No. 1 No. 1 No. 2 
FAS Selects shop common common 
4/4...$110.00 $90.00 $57.00 $52.00 $37.00 
5/4... 115.00 95.00 67.00 52.00 37.00 
6/4... 115.00 95.00 67.00 52.00 37.00 
8/4... 120.00 100.00 77.00 54.00 39.00 
10/4... 130.00 90.00 80.00 54.00 39.00 
12/4... 180.00 90.00 80.00 54.00 39.00 


Boards 

1x6,8&10” 1x12” 1” random 
No. 1 common...... $50.00 $56.00 «ss wccss 
No. 2 common...... 36.50 G08 Laces 
OO cccccaseueritucrseuce ~ kanes $29.50 
YELLOW CYPRESS— 

Factory 


No. 1 No. 1 No. 2 
FAS Selects shop common common 
4/4 ....$ 90.00 $70.00 $45.00 $33.00 $26.00 


5/4 .... 100.00 83.00 59.00 35.00 28.00 
6/4 .... 100.00 83.00 59.00 36.00 28.00 
8/4 .... 105.00 90.00 70.00 38.00 31.00 


Boards 
156” 15S” 230" 1512" 1” rand: 
No. 1 common. .$39.00 $38.00 $40.00 $45.00 ..... 
No. 2common.. 29.00 31.00 32.00 34.00 ..... 
PE Socecsicse caees natinay Mea, TeMaes $24.00 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Sept. 5.—The following are 
average prices today f.o. b. Cincinnati: 


RED CYPRESS— 
Rules of March 18, 1922 


Factory 
Factory 
i Selects Shop 
RY Ps ca tn Hk baleen A ees $74.00 $44. 00 
Finish—S18 or S2S 


Clear 
1x4 to 12” Heart A B C D 
incld. S2S..$106.50 $96.50 $90.50 $78.50 $60.50 
Common Grades, Rough 
No. 1 No. 2 No. 8 
io ccicg Caw pee wasn $43.00 $31.00 $25.00 





YELLOW CYPRESS— 


4/4 5/446/4 8/4 
WA ciwedawevas $ 90@ 95 $105 $120 
ee 75@ 86 85@ 95 95@100 
No: J @iee...<.. 47 50 60@ 65 68@ 75 
Random Widths— 
No 3 G0MRe< 4s. 32 40 42 
No. 3 com..... 25 28 30 
No.1com. No.2 com. 
1S OR ee Cre $38 $30 
BRNO 6 6sdacutads cadeees 47 38 


St. Louis, Mo., Sept. 5.—The following are 
current quotations on cypress f.o. b. St. Louis: 


GULF COAST RED CYPRESS— 
New Grades 


Factory 
Factory 
Tank Selects Shop Box 
RE feria eco ae ace $121.75 $73.75 $43.75 $26.75 
LL OC eae er 126.75 83.75 55.75 29.75 
Ree corrner 129.75 86.75 58.75 29.75 
ST eee 137.75 94.50 66.50 30.50 
1, ee See 142.75 104.75 Tan saga 
1 ee 142.75 104.75 Tee) ‘daace 
RGAE st &xeexencas 7.7 109.75 GED Seenda 
WPeew Pande: SIA. cg feiwctecdadewdewsndas $23.75 


outage $1S or ag 
Clear Heart 
_— eg re $ 96. a $ 88, po $ 18, o 300. 00 
iam . 113.0 104.0 7.00 
15 1 ¢ ane 12600 116. OO 108 “00 105,00 seduce 
1x16” .... 136.00 126.00 118.00 115.00 ..... 


Common Grades, Rough 

No.1 No.2 No. 
5 2 Se, See ae eer $48.75 $33.75 $28.2 
EMRE? caddis wt Cedee tence 55.75 38.75 28.2 


Flooring, —_ oe ‘ee —" 


1x4, 2 * $108. 50 $88. 50 $79. 50 $84 50 sol. 50 


Ves & O° 
Serre 49.00 44.50 39.50 ..... 28.00 
Bungalow bev- 
= rer 
from x8 
& 10” ‘aut Cir a 27 | are SO.00 2.66. 
No. 1 Cypress Pickets 
1 fy 1 Bae 1x3” 
BP OP iieiwicencedees 25. 38.25 $45.50 
S” ancien daaeaunene 29.50 43.75 52.00 
Panel Stock, 8” and Wider 


” ” 


% 
$45.25 $53.00 aie $68.00 $84.75 


INGG, Dp Ee on cb died oe Reeies Warmed adees $8.95 
YELLOW CYPRESS— 
4/4 5/4 6/4 8/4 10/4 


|) ees $85 $90 $90 $100 $115 
POOR. Kkdaacw axes 70 78 78 85 90 
a a ee aarrse 42 a8 58 65 T5 
No. 1 common..... 30 35 35 35 data 
No. 2 common..... 24 27 27 28 
Boards 
1x6°* 128” 1210" 1x12” 
No. 1 common....... $37.00 $37.00 $38.00 $46.00 
No. 2 common....... 26.00 29.00 30.00 32.00 
Peck 
pa eae er ae $20.00 





REDWOOD 


The following are the prevailing redwood 
prices, f. 0. b. Chicago: 


Bevel Siding, S1S2E 


3’-7’ 8/20’ 3'-7’ 8/20’ 8/20’ 


Size— 

x4” ee acai deare - = oe. = $22.25 $89.25 $38.25 
1ax5” eeeeeees 26.25 43.25 88.25 
WBE ecccnuea a. 35 ry 35 25.25 42.25 87.26 


Not less than 10 percent 8- to 7-foot; balance 
8-foot and longer. 


For specified lengthe, add $2. 
Bungalow Siding, S1S2E 





————Clear——_, r A 
3/7’ 8/20’ 8/7’ 8/20' 


Size— 

, x eer $48.25 $46.25 41.25 4, 

PL eee 45.25 48.25 i328 ra 

LS a 50.25 58.25 48.25 51.25 

Lo §2.25 55.25 50.25 58.25 

OS? re 66.75 69.75 64.75 67.75 

y 2 ee 68.75 71.75 Ss 69.75 
” 

, oi: ae 5 78.75 8.75 71.78 


70.7 
For rough bungalow siding, add $2. 
Finlsh—Rough—S2S or S4S 





-——— Clear——_, A » .B 
8/20’ 8/20’ 4 8/20’ 8/20’ 2/20’ “se 


‘” he 1,” 1” %-1%2" 2” 

Width— gar . 

| mace -50 $94.50 “es oe. - i. 4 ~ and 
Oe saxanane 89.50 96.50 94.50 ' or : 

BH nccccess 91.50 98.50 96.50 $4.50 HH 50 91.60 14.68 
© sdivccen 91.50 98.50 96.50 84.50 a > 89. $0 76.50 
, ee 91.50 98.50 96.50 84.50 91, 76.50 
Me. secusiuc 92.50 99.50 97.50 85.50 9. 30 92°59 17.50 
12”) .accccce 95.50 102.50 100.50 38.50 97.50 95.50 80.56 
4 to 12”.... 91.50 98.50 96.50 84.50 92.50 90.50 76.56 


Short Finish—Rough—S2S or S48 





t Clear——__—_—_—_——__ 
——~1"-—-- a & 1%” * 
3’-4'@” &’-9" 3° t 4” tho sae 8’ rt 
4”. .$47.50 $57.50 $54.50 $64. 52.50 50 
-. 49 58 59.50 56.50 $6.50 $33 ssi 





a 54.50 64.50 61. 71.50 59. 69. 
Se wenasa 65.50 75.50 72.50 82. Ins 86. 
Te” ncaces 67.50 77.5 74.50 84, 72.50 82. 

3 to 6”.. 44.50 5 51. _. 61. 49.50 59. 

3 & 4”.. 42.50 52.50 49.50 59.50 47.50 ot 

BP ncccce 44.50 54.50 58.50 63. 51.50 < 

© nccces 44.50 54.5 51.50 61.5 49.50 5. 

OP sconce 49.50 59. 58.50 68.5 56. . 
SO wecwas 60.50 70.50 69.50 79.5 67. 77. 
TS enmnwe 62.50 72.5 71.50 81. +7; 69. 79. 

3 to 6”.. 39.50 49.5 48.50 58. 46.50 56, 


Other specified lengths, add $2. 
Shop, Rough, or $28, Random Width and 
Length, 8 to 20’ 
SF of FF 24” 3” 4” 546° 
Width— 
5” &wdr.$42.50 $52.50 $52.50 $45.50 $75.00 $73.00 $77.00 $81.5¢ 
Short Stock, “A” & Better, Rough, $28 
$48, or T&G 


r a , r—1% & 1%4"— 
er or 
20-40” 42-54” 54-96” 20-40” 42-54” 54-96" 





ee. 
| idl -- ee ease ao ae oee.ce ons on.50 "ea.80 
OP ccccces 39.50 is. 50 56.50 46.50 a8 30 
© acscsne 44.50 51.50 61.50 58.50 60.50 10. 0 
IQ”. ccccce 55.50 62.50 72.50 64.50 71.50 81. 
| noe 57.50 64.50 74.50 66.50 78.50 83.60 
3 to 6”... 84.50 41.50 51.50 438.50 5050 60.60 


a — 
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SOUTHERN PINE 


Jacksonville, Fla., Sept. 5.—Following is a recapitulation of f. 0. b. mill prices obtained in this territory during the two weeks ended Aug. 26: 


























Week ended— Aug. 26 Aug.19 | Week ended— Aug. 26 Aug.19 | Week ended— Aug. 26 Aug.19 | Week ended— Aug. 26 Aug. 19 
Ceiling Roofers ‘ Boards 
Flooring siete vce eee ee 1x6 No. 2 com.... 20.96 21.00 | Sfixlo DAS nesses. wees 43.00 
1x4 B&better .....$44.00 $41.26 eae. ee No. 3 com.... 16.00 14.00 | 574x192 D48 ......... 0200 45.00 
No. 1 com.... 37.55 37.00 No. 3 com. and No. 2 common— 
No. 2 com.... 17.00 16.25 MART ee a 5. 6.00 . Boards ae: 20.77 22.50 
— 10.40 | 3/8x3 No. 2 com... . ig 5 15:00 ee sas eS  Sepeeeree 20.00 21.00 
1x8 B&btr. bap tit ae ee ees 1x 6 DAS LST LLL 46000 | ae Da RST, 20.66 28°00 
5/422 Few fi sap tite . seas Partition eo yeageoeen 50.00 46.00 $508 DOS ......... SOOO 0... 
""s5 Geneder 5282 1x4 B&better ..... 47.00 ..... 1x12 Rough ......+ «++. 50.00 | No. 3 common— 
No. 1 com.... 3 4 41.63 1x6 No. 1 COM. 02s scene 36.00 | B&better kiln dried finish— 1x6 D48 ........- $3.60 2.05.5. 
No. 2 com.... 15.75 16.29 1x6 No. 2 com......... 21.00 1x6 to 12 44.66 1x8 Shiplap ........... 18.40 
ah Season POs y 
DU encicte ticle eo Siding ooh ee Shingles 
1x6 No. 2 com.... 21.27 20.86 x6” Novelty— 5/4x12 Rough ....... 0.00 55.00 | 4x8 No. 1 heart pine. 4.00. ..... 
NO; 2 COMi c.scve% . 36.00 35.00 ee r- 1s puipeaaiaeans ve 4 N 1 “ xi dried 
a 01°77 ‘ OE Se | mre ane 55.00 0. BUC n ari 
i eT 21.75 ee tre $ Reagh 48.00 4.10 
‘ d 9F | U/FA DOD MOURN 2.2 ee eee e a6 we. ce ee Sea ee 2 
Ceiling i Oe 22s ‘29 | 8/4x12 Rough |...... 65.00 ..... No, 2 std kita wee eee 
B&better ......... 21.67 ..... No. 1 common— No. 1 —.... an ae. 5.00 
1x4 Bé&better ..... 40.00 46.00 No. 1 com...... -- 19.00 19.00 ere 38.27 : 
No. 1 com........- 42.00 No. 2 com.......- 10.00 = 8.00 Be © UE: seeckx uno 00 33.00 Standard Lath 
Wsx3% Bédetter wees 38.00 35.00 | 1x6” Square edge— Ix 4 & up kiln dried No. 2 Eli Greed... 6:06 620 5 4.55 
No. 1 com.... 31.80 31.00 B&better ...... ee ee SN i er 30.00 No; 2 al dried....... O60 scx. 
No. 2 com.... 13.85 15.94 NO. 2 COM s.00:6 84 -21.00 21.00 1x 6 to 12 No. 1 & Gs, A GON as uceiv'sse0.6 so/nuecs 3.75 
No. 3 com. and No. 2 com........ 9.20 8.50 C. rgh. kiln NG. OF etn Ol oc kc ov Kecmce 2.00 
OO scenes oeee 8.00 No. 3 com. and cull..... 7.00 dried finish. 35.00 ..... Cypress ct ay ae ie it 6.76 .5O 
The following f. 0. b. mill prices are taken from sales reported during week ended Sept. 2 in sections named: 
Bir- Hat- Kar Bir- Hat- Kan- Bir- Hat- Kan- 
Alez- ming- ties- 8a8 Alex- ming- ties- sas Alea- ming- ties- 808 
andria, ham, burg, Oity, andria, ham, burg, City, andria, ham, burg, City, 
La. Ala. Miss. Mo. La. Ala. Miss. Mo. La, Ala. Miss. Mo. 
Flooring wei Fencing, 51S Dimension, S1S1E 
ee BO Seer «+--+ eed a eee Ce eee 34.73 ee ee ee eee 29.50 27.71 
faucet vee” 6648 ... ha Other lgts.  ... a0 BeB8 12" wee eee 26.66 ..... 25.87 
- gapameiaa pineal oa TTT 59°39 J ae | eee gee 35.44 33.25 34.05- 16’ ....... 27.75 23.50 27.44 
“~eeer: § yee © Eee Other Igts. ... sees 34.29 i + t atte seas 39.78 
FG Babetier aaare 56.93 65.00 57.53 56.78 | No. 2 (all lengths)— 2x10”. 10° to 7. me ee 
seescoees eves, were jeees SDaD 1x4” occ eeeeeees 16.77 _.... 17.26 . Sees ae 2416 .... 23.78 
No. 1 eoeccocce 44.20 45.37 46.00 osen a . scree wwe 22.57 22.00 24.81 |S ee Saas & 26.91 aes 28. 00 29. 
ee custose .... 16.05 20.33 25.90 | no 3 (alt, lengths) — 18 & 30"... arte 8.00 28.80 
1x4” EG Babetier + 65.02 65.00 .... 68.75 ” EE ca tsea kkexs 13.16 14.03 "to 20°. 27.82 26.00 nn 
ee nwa 1x6” gare tuiewioltes 17.59 18.43 QAR AO? v5.50 fa 25.00 
D eecccecescece nee coe ee : 53.72 \ ; 12’ nS ee ae 28.50 26.50 25.27 
FG Bébetter “Ti'1 49.55 48.95 49.13 49.90 Boards, 818 or 828 ae “se Teas 
ecececcccorce eeee oeee 41.09 No. 1, 1x8”, 14 and 16’ 36.23 10’ to 20 si 30.00 bale 5 
No. Dcccaneeos 41.34 41.37 41.02 .... —_—es .... .... fe + 30.00 wee 
BG. DB cceceoness 24.91 17.86 20.13 25.31 1x10”, 14 and 16’ 35.8 43.25 34.05 Dy Ee apesetetteeecns 13,00 5 eee 
SS aaa eoce 11.50 12.21 ther Igts. Lue 35.14 2x8” hie ges 15.00 15.00 ge 
1x6” No. 1, C.M. ...... 32.25 1x12”, 14 and 16’ 45.55 44.84 aa"... ‘ ‘ 4.57 
No. 2, C.M 23.79 Gthar tate. 45.19 ame €0 FB" 6 cccvs F ar eee EOE 
No. 3, C.M.  wecese 1. 16.00 17.50 .... | No. 2 (all 10 to 20’)— Longleaf Timbers 
1x6 to 12” ...cescccers nee 22:25 bees Aves J Ss , 
Ceiling he 2445 oo. 24.82 24.58 — 

. x. REO? oscucssceuarieracivw 2478 23:00 .... 25: partner Cree 5 
Wert D&bettor seeeeees 39.00 poe 40.25 St nsixe vii iscnéon 26.26 24.00 26.50 27.74 digs Send ia Rea — aes 
uxt" Bebetter ... 1... 41.98 42.40 45.00 42.22 | No. 3 (all lengths)— + 34.80 

ay yeaees: 36.25 30.00 39.00 35.48 1x6, to 12” Pe ee . 40.00 
No. Boscanevatass 6.98 16.35 .... ; 19.29 .... 19.21 19.84 
neneasmnnas eg OM ‘mee sana 19.49 3 ae Shortleat Timbers 
%x4" B&betier . 1.22.2. 51.00 48.75 51.42 19.33 soe Se | RP eo eee _— 
Partition So Sena ‘io PE eee 27.50 
1x4 & 6” B&better ..... 51.44 50.65 ssieiaailh ainda anlatiialataites 5 OF sccxianneesaneaes 32.50 
ixG@” B&better ...cercce rene 61.75 Roofers Plaster — 

Bevel Sidin NO 2 SR wesseswewnes 45.25 cove No. (a. | Ga Ree . 5 5.36 
1x6" B&better ......-. . 30.00 | No. 2, 1x6" 2.2... .so 20.82 25.00 cg Ee Bane os ee 
Be eppreee areata py 5 eoee 

/ Drop Siding Byrkit Lath 
tx4 or 6” B&better 45.21 46.25 46.00 46.93 Shiplap ‘ —_ .; pales ala avitie-s 9's 14. 15.48 gies Seats ne 
NOS Escenas 39.41 41.62 42.31 42. No. ” 6’... 12)... eee. 83.25 and 10’........+0++++ 15 sees cee . 
No. 2 26.44 24.19 28. 25 28.37 No. 1, 1x8”, oll hake. wean ttt ge oe pig 12" (end longer .:6<s0s04 Sects Bde Gee 
NO. 3 ...eeee seve eeee 15.00... ; 1x10” Other lgts. asian . wists Oe 5: ¥ Car Material 
Finish No. 2 svg bg 20’)— 24.21 25.00 25.54 25.08 ig Fm Fang yt A 18’ 63.42 
B&better rough— iio”... ... 24.6 oy Yio 10 and 20’ - 57.40 
1x6 to 12” ........005 Cla X10” ..ssseeeees 60 21.50 .... 25.64 - Stiee ices illaioar tieeie ed 
NF cache onuesencs 62.00 51.00 .... 57.50 | No. 3 (all, lengths)— No. 1,9 and 18’ ....:: 49:00 
1x5 and 10” ......... ia de itis ee 50 RED  vieseesrcenes 19.00 veered 19.25 19.61 19 and 14° _.... 41.00 
-~: |S taaenelipaanllneiiaea na 63. 205 1x10” jing atsineGrons 19.60 oss me lw 6 Dae...” : none 
EE, og canon sau wers 62.00 Se nee tener mata phe ote 
Ee acccchheaes sae 60.00 a Dimension, 8181E Car Decking 
5/4x5” & 10” ......... 68.50 osoe PN: S58 CURE occacon 30. ; ve No. 1, 2”, 9, 10, 18 or 20’ 5.8 
5/4x12” ........5..... 73.50 oe en Se ee = evita $031 | toart tace, 2°, 8, 310, 18 nin 
1% and 2x4 to 12”... spite 62.20 Tre 30.35 . 28.00 30.19 a ane an me rem 39.00 
6/4 & 8/4x8” ........ 60.00 pen 18 & 20’... 32.30 33.00 32.56 
6/4 & 8/4x5” & 10”... 68.50 0a 10" to 90’. a280 ..... SOO .. Car Sills. 
' 6/4 & 8/4x12” ........ 73.00 ee an 27.50 24.50 24.00 29.33 | 15, 53,8 & 8,.,, . 
B&better Surtaced— B72 °.... 24.50 26.59 p to 0”, 84 to 86’...... 35.00 
pawiniseenvinacais sind 55.23 ‘040, SBT : 24.00 27.42 ‘s 4 Framing 
1x0” Rahiatding sisterains paras 55.08 .. os0 ee f 24.25 29.23 | 8” and under, 20’ & u 35.14 
1x8” worige tii 55.06 56.00 56.51 yo =e 28.00 eer Cap 
x5 an Pe is ate ann ork ; .00 63.81 2k 8”, Diente bw ; nee Aa > ” " 

__ ep enc eateaiec ale 62.67 66.00 63.04  sasxnis mae .... Mar oe | OS OF. OF Sone 40.00 

1%4x4 to 12” . 68.13 71.00 70.70 od peste oo ae 26.50 pe Pog Ties 

Bar:  Sakousebes sae & a 71.00 0% as ° pete i : ” 

B/axs" £1% Neca gies 71.00 at ors is to 20°. 31.85 par ato 7x8", , 90% ee Cece 34.00 
and 2x4 to 12”... 60.00 eek compas 2x10”, 10’ ....... 00 sees 29.72 
1%x4 to 12". 000. es, = +> sane oe 28.02 aris 29.71 CYPRESS SHINGLES & LATH 
[ne a sind 18 & 20°... 32:19 pang i Secs Cincinnati, Ohio, Sept. 5.—The following are 
ec ve 46.00 paver =. to 20’ $2.18 29.00 80°88 average prices today f.o. b. Cincinnati: 
1 Oe ae «XxX ’ te wear ae oe e 30. 
tah ad 362" 20000011 : So00 i, a'aa°."] 308 a 
isivbieyssaeeees 56.00 ee 10” to 20’. 35.63 Fig Me a Shingles 
68, Oe a" 80" ovens. 8.44 26.00 27.95 
Bevetter— Casing and Base Bee aa terein ns 27.53 25.00 26.81 3” el aos. — 
aan pape mos B60 caus ware 27.50 — ° © < Re “sppepeenenosoeaeee: : 4.38 3.43 
‘ 8 and 10” Ra pee a 66.00 685 18 p:... 30.25 27.76 80.84 5” ee ee ee ey 68 4.93 rs 
SF ANG LU .cccvccepece 3 57 10’ to 20’ 30.00 26.50 tae eg”... ee | 3.68 
We — 22967590? sos. 5 ic 23.75 23.25 23.54 eiaietbisine widens silks 493 3.68 
Bapettor— apa te oe Lath, 36xtYe 
1x4 and 6” .......... 64.00 18 & 20’... 24:50 22: : ’ 
; k ae fi . 2.60 25.39 | No. 1, 4-foot No, 2, 4-foot No. 8 ‘oot 
1%,1% & 2x4 & 6 68.00 10’ to 20’. 24.50 2949. 6. $9.05 38/56 adds 
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ARKANSAS SOFT PINE 


The following are current f.o. b. mill prices on Arkansas soft pine made during the week ended Sept. 1: 








Flooring Finish—Dressed Dimension S&E Ceiling and Partition 
i grain— 1x3 sents B&better “Cc” No. 1 No. 2 che. ck. Cis. Pert 
settee eee eeeeeees 5.7% BEE” ciccccccccscccscsccGOle - SEGRE | 19,94,16-1016.96 12,14,16-10, 18,20 
B&better ............ $75.25 48.75 | x6 687. 62:25 "52.50 | goas9 $30.00 2x 4” $24.50 $26.75 | B&better $42 ‘9 re 60 $48.00 $31. 50 
PSE adelante wae 2 BO MEE de wnnnessie: 67.00 55.00 | *53'59 "25.50 2x 6” 20.75 23.00 | NO 2 ---:: 4,50 = == 
wh BEER ees esteresees 59.50 55.00 1%, 1%, 2" x4 P| re 69.00 28°50 30.00 ox 8” 25.00 26.50 No. 2 eéeee 30. oS 24.25 
F Babetter , — in 1 %, 1 I, 2 x5, 10, 12”... 74.00 se 28.50 30.25 2x10" 25.60 a. 4 Lath i ‘ 
GRO nkcetaweewes 5. g 29.00 31.25 2x12” 5 oO. No. 2 
23 eee 41.00 39.25 Penning ane Gaaete BAUME 05. sncsdiccees $5.50. $4.50 
No. OD kn canceendedanad 23.256 22.75 oo gies. Pe ye No. 3 $2S&CM—Shiplap Molding 
Casing and Base 1x 6” 1......112°3250 22°75 “17.75 No.1 No.2 No.3 1% and under..... 28 percent discount 
: B&better Ok eee ee eee $33.50 $23.75 $17.50 | 1% and over...... 24 percent discount 
1x4, G, 8%... cc ews rcccceccsecens $69.25 ree 33.75 25.00 19.00 BOC eeskeunade 35.00 25.25 19.75 
ERG, SO accrsccaecvensencenenne 74.25 BREE atrewncews 45.25 BECO SOS |b ERIS ccc ckccns 36.00 25.25 20.25 **None sold. 














NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Norfolk, Va., Sept. 5.—The following prices for North Carolina pine have been obtained f.o. b. Norfolk: 





Edge, rough— No. 2 & better No. 3 Box Cull & red heart No, 2 & better 
Ge wiieucnca wake $54.00 @56.00 $33.50 @ 34.50 $22. “ee. 50 _ at a 50 Lath, No, 1..$ 6.25@ 6.50 Roofers, 6”..$27 The ros D4Ss, pS - $59.00 @63.00 
AA Soe ee eee EE 56.50 @59.00 36.00 @ 38.00 23.00 @ 24.00 yaad tee No. 2.. 3.75@ 4.25 8”.. 28.00@29. -- 61,00@65,00 
GE crédiccccccces. Cele 38.00 @ 39.00 -™ 000 24. - congenaacne Factory, 2”. 28.00 @ 32.00 10”.. 29. 00@30. 00 19°" 63.00 @ 67.00 
WE inureracewees 62.00@ 65.00 $2.00 @ 44.00 =~ «endeQencee pS 23.00 @ 26.00 12”.. 30.00@31.00 12”.. 68.00@74.00 

a 4/4— 957.50950.5 381.006 00 $27.00@28.00 $28.00@24.00 Finished widths— No. 2 & better No. 3 No. 4 

tence eee ee Bi ) 5 00@ 39. . . 00 @ <6. Flooring, #x2% and 3” rift $77.00 @82.00 
Me  -Ka8ig-cnibwnuaws 59.50@61. 4 40.00 @ 42.00 28.00 @ 29.00 24.00 @ 25.00 vr pen abas sda 7 io KA GAR OW > NOM 2s BO 
Oe gee 66.00968.00 45.00@47.00  29,00@80.00 25.00@26.00 | | a, 2% and 8 ......2200. pepe oye pone prin 
Bark strips, Nos. 1 & 2..$35.50@36.50 Bark strip partition, a EE ee Poe ee eee i ' o7 § *. y 
Boe 13.50@ 14.50 Ce See ee $42.00 @46.00  gindbevudedcdéeaccawnewa 36.25 @38.00 27.00 @ 28.50 16.50 @ 17.50 
Cull red heart........- 11.50 @12.50 PERM vind decesuencavsaces 55.00 @ 62.00 43.50 @ 48.00 23.00 @ 25.50 





NORTHERN PINE 


The following are the prevailing carload lot prices f. 0. b. Duluth: 

















COMMON Boarps, Rougo— FENCING, RouGH— sa * 10,18615° ‘ais souaae 
6° 8’ 10’ 12’ = 14416" — 18" 20° . ’ 
NOs Ty Secs $65.00 $67.00 $70.00 $70.00 $70.00 $73.00 $75.00 6", So peas eerie oy — = Wee = 
1 ere 66.00 70.00 76.00 78.00 73.00 80.00 78.00 No. eS 32.00 34.00 36.00 37.00 36.00 
Ber cawnewe 74.00 77.00 83.00 83.00 83.00 78.00 83.00 4” No. ; | ag ae 57.00 59.00 63.00 69.00 69.00 
aaliad *“sehiiees os tf. oc. a5 80 an on — < ee 50.00 52.50 52.50 55.00 
eereeee oO. oo. ° 06. . ° . 
IP consans 58.00 60.00 65.00 65.00 60.00 67.00 70.00 Re scans oneners _— — _— 68.50 32.50 
INO: &  B secscce 31.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 No. 4, 6-foot and longer, mixed lengths, mixed widths, $26; 6”, $28. 
10”. ...65. 31.50 33.50 35.50 35.50 35.50 35.50 35.50 5” fencing, same as 6”. 
Kor all white ping, Nos. 1.2.and add $1.00, |All white pine, Nos 1. 2 and ¢, add 6 
6 to 20’, 8”, $25; 10 $27; 12”, $30. Sl or 28, add $1; S1S1E, add $1.50; S4s, add $2. 
oo st or 28, add $1; S1S1B, add $1.: 50; for resawed, add $2. Flooring, %- or %-inch ceiling, or beveled well tubing, add $2. 
Drop siding, grooved roofing and O. G: shiplap, 8’ & up, add $3. Drop siding or partition, add $3. 
ee Sie Soe 2 oe ay em ye Well tubing, D&M and beveled, add $4. 
No. 1 Piece Sturr, S18 SIDING, 4 AND 6”, 4 To 20’— 
2x 4 $34.00 $36.00 $38.00 $37 00 $ FF 00 sivce si a P+ ¥ 4” 6” 4” 6” 
ox fo +9 OE. $38. 37.00 $37.00 40. 40.00 ee work 28.75 $28.75 
2x 6”.... 34.00 "35.00 37.00 36.00 38.00 37.00 40.00 40.00 | B&better .......-. er 8 Norway, C&better. 46.76 = 
oe a a a eee ei ae Ne 
23 _ i 36. 38.00 388.00 i . | MO ot eR ERO E 
2x12"... 36.00 37.00 40.00 40.00 40.00 39.00 41. 00 41,00 Siding may contain not to waonal 20 percent of 4- and 9-foot. 
2x14”.... 41.50 42.50 44.50 44.50 44.50 44.50 47.50 47.50 Siding run to O. G., $2 a thousand extra; product of the strip as it 
No. 2 piece stuff, $2 less than No. 1; pine rough, deduct $2; D&M or S4S, grades. ; 
add $2. Beaded ceiling, %-inch, $1.50 more than same grade of siding. 
(Special telegram to AMBRICAN ome [Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] [Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
Portland, Ore., Sept. 6.—The following are ttl h tr eet sheen a i Settew 
f.o. b. mill and f. 0. b. Chicago shop prices: sunk ar ena eee - Sig icon ig bonne Portland, Ore., Sept. 6-—Fir prices y 
No.2 No.3 ‘tadin: 4 . f.o. b. mill are as follows: 
com. com. we 
A Oe encuienwwnnd $36.00 $17.00 a vuitioe Vertical Grain Flooring 
” ” ” , 4 
le to) ade ma Price Price Price | 1x4” No, 1 clear........-+- pene $54.00 
1x13” and wider, 10 to 16’....... . bee may Flooring a = —— Soccncccvccccosceeeseces => 
oO. oO. x4” No. 2 ag nee 51. 51.00 ~ BD CHRP. cc ccc cccccccccecccccccs ‘ 
com. com. aa a 3 i — = iia ty ts 00 sie ... | 1x8 and 14%x4” No. 2 clear and better..... 55.50 
1x4” ca Wider... . sees eeseeeeee $16.00 $ 9.00 No. 2 and better 's. g. 42.00 37.50 ..... TB Bicdcctcanssccss 42.00 
SELECT ates “eC. Oy 1 Te eer 36.00 i eee 
3S 6” oa 8”, 10 to 20’. 384 3 oy ae ey 7+ 1x6” tg : po better s. g. - Po 39.00 42.00 Slash Grain Flooring 
EXEO” ccsccess ec ccccccce . ee eee eC Oe | i ee — ne : 
EMEA Kiss cwaneneeec nue a oy 09 ae oo 77°00 Stepping 1x4” No. 2 Cleat and ethos sc oc cccc Feces Poe 
Isis” and St eee 99.00 94.00 82.00 No. 2 and better clear.... 65.00  .....  eeeee No. 3 GU 6 ccccsccddceceasdesddnaed * le 
ang 6/4x4” & war, 10 to 20’ 97.00 92.00 80.00 ; 1x6” No. 2 clear and better.............. 42.00 
8/4 and wider............ . 99.00 94.00 82.00 ‘ Finieh A: 6 GMD is oocsnctanaseva edinnisas 37.00 
SHop S28, F.0.B, Cutca No.1 No.2 No.g | 1x8,and 10”..... pinnweksas re 
HOP . CHIC co— 0. o. Casing and baseé.......... WE. céxis ‘anes Vertical Grain Stepping 
5/4 and 6/4.......... + +++ +$80.00 $65.00 $47.50 Ceiling 
8/4 cecccccceeveeerees «+++ 90.00 75.00 47.50 | . _, . 1% and 1% No. 2 clear and better........ 65.00 
“ 54x4” No. 2 and better.... 41.00 35.00 38.00 
On straight orders for “No. 3 shop and better’ [St eee eee BOUM,  * e Finish 
without, specification a4 to amount of each grade, | 1x4” No. 2 and better.... 42.00 9.2... 0 sees. No. 2 clear and better........-0eeeeeeeees 55.00 
deduct for No. 3 shop, $2.50; for Nos. 1 and 2, $3. INGORE saccsedadececes COG” eens, Sanda 
EI IIR dc bie ac cod ce Ke Celling 
WEST COAST SPRUCE 1x6” ag 2 and better..... 41.00 38.00 41.00 5x4” No. 2 clear and better..........-.. 38.00 
‘ , ai ; a 38.50 36.50  ..... Gh CME aC aducadacccacucenadas 29.50 
OPO REE We AMRCAN LEE Boards and Shiplap, No. 1 1x4” No. 2 clear and better............. 39.00 
Portland, Ore., Sept. 6.—The following are 1x 8and 10"....e.eeeeee, 19.50 14.50 16.50 eS Repeeepere gatas POR 33.00 
prices prevailing here today: = =|] 1X12" Lo. cece ceccceeceecees SOG etic ccuwe ne 
PU, PIR sisi estseciiciininwene $78.00 Dimension, No. 1 S&E Drop Siding and Rustic 
1x4 and 1X10..........eseeeee rere eee 68.00 | 9x4”, 12 and 14’.......... 18.50 15.50 18.50 | 1x@” No. 2 clear and better.........-..-. 41.00 
Bevel siding, 2x5 ‘Rcaps! one lak lat cpibenik tetas ate ee pg Plank and Small Timbers Wes BS CORP ccc cbcccdecceccadccoee 35.50 
BD, oc ccdisnmisebne avwekncavaans oan einen’ 6.00 | 4x 4”, 12 to 16’, S4S...... 22.50 17.50 ..... etecettancens tome 
ORO GEOG Me Bons hee sk cincennsheowdcatane 40.00 3x12”, 12 to 16’, S48. iia ee eee “aneee 
De iccuks ccanaannaaeameare 45.00 Timbers, 32’ and Under Dimension, below 22-foot.......---- At Rail B list 
| ae eee a CS. Diana canta ciseess 24.00 20.00 23.00 | Long dimension, 22-foot and over, over list. . - 
AP eee cece eee eeeeeeeeeeees 9. Boards, of Rall B Matec. csiccvcecvcscwce. 2. 
2% to BM... sees eee ee sees ss 52.00 benaearmenend names GuialE tHe coc ccccccsvevecscveseseves List 
Common rough dimension..............++. Loy or ost ahitdusencenewad D4 or Ree wv ecwes 6x6” and larger timbers, off "Rail a... 3.00 
RPCHCEOCC CRANE COCROCRR MOWERS INO aveacvetvaseseunaceee Sane eevee oneee 
on ane Sir dric "CE ere oe ne 20. OG ¥ Of NO Bicecs. ote ceeeecees SO@  Heacee. ~ Suen Fir lath, per thousand, green..........+.-- 4.00 
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MAKE ANOTHER ROOM 
Le ae 


most practical stairs 
made. Excellent 
market for it in every 
town. Saves space— 
simple and safe—any- 
one can operate it. Easily 
and quickly installed in 
any home already built.© No 
stock required. Write for 
prices. 


FARLEY & LOETSCHER MFG. 
‘ DUBUQUE — IOWA 








A Short 
Cut to 
Figuring 
Building 
Costs 


Lumber Dealers welcome this system that 
eer drudgery in figuring bills. 

A. W. Holt, an experienced retail lumberman, 
PP this practical method for figuring 
building costs in actual practice and thoroly 
tested it out before it was finally printed in book 


- Lumbermen’s 
Building Estimator 


The basic principle of this book is new but very simple. 
For example—The outside wall of a building of ordinary 
frame construction contains so many board feet of stud- 
ding, sheathing, siding, so many lath etc., for each square 
of surface. The approximate cost per square is, therefore, 
the same whether the building be large or small, and it 
is only necessary in finding the cost of outside walls to 
multiply the number of squares by the unit cost per square. 
The same principle of cost per square can he applied to 
floors, upper. ceilings, roofs, inside partitions, etc., and 
thus the total cost of the completed building may be 
arrived at by figuring the number of squares and the univ 
cost per square in its component members. 

The book carries this idea out at all the possible varia- 
tions in price of lumber per thousand feet. It is also 
useful in figuring barna. 


Bound in red leather, size 5% x 8% 
inches, 148 pages, including one copy 
each of blank bids for Houses and 
Barns. $7.00 postpaid. 


American Lumberman 
431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 











The Lumberman’s Searchlight 
By M. M. FERGUSON 


One of the handiest lumber calculators on the 
market .. It contains tables of r made 
answers to freight rates; reducing board feet to 
pieces and pieces to board feet; lineal feet to board 
measure, including moulding ‘unusual methods of 
rechecking extensions and other valuable informa- 
tion on g correct estimates. 


90 pages, size 4x9 (hip et edition) 
Bound in Cloth. Price 2.00 Postpaid. 


ORDER YOUR COPY TODAY. 


American fiumberman “Seth Desbor se. 
CHICAGO 














FIR, WESTERN HEMLOCK 
AND CEDAR 


Centralia, Wash., Sept. 2.—The following 
prices were realized on fir, western hemlock and 
cedar for the week ending Sept. 2: 


DOUGLAS FIR— 
Vertical Grain Flooring 


No.2 No.3 No.2 No.3 
C&Btr. C&Btr. cutter, C&Btr. 
<r $58.00 $48.00 11%4x3”.. bay 00 $50.00 
eo aaws 54. 00 47.50 14%x4”.... 58.00 50.00 
SES Sees 55.00 49.50 1%x6”.... 60.00 ‘50.00 
Slash Grain Flooring 
oc Me $37.00 $34.00 1%4x3”. eee $42.50 
ee 37.00 34.00 11%4x4".. - 50.50 42.50 


1x6”...... 40.00 38.00 14%4x6”.... 52.60 42.50 
Vertical Grain ination 


1%, 196 ond 256) £0 12” ...<00c0cevves $66.00 $53.00 
TAG. Ser MATN OOM” & vis vib oc0.b a eben 68.00 55.00 
Finish No. 2 Clear and Better, S2S or S4S 

LS, SEE OE ELEN. COR ere Oe 


RS sic rok pe Reg se alan Bats ros SPIRITS 
1x 5, 8 and 10” 
Oo ere eer ee en. 





Oke”. cove $32.00 $27.00 6” eee $35.50 $40.50 
5 34.00 29.00 ie xe" SS ocehaca 37.50 32.50 
146x4”..... 82.50 27.50 je 36.00 31.00 
a errr 35.00 32.00 | <r 38.50 35.50 
Drop Siding, Rustic 
EKG” 26 cee $34.00 $31.50 1x6”...... $38.00 $34.50 
haar 36:00 S300 i268” .....% 45.00 42.00 
Fir Battens 
FRR x ee veer $ .85 + o.. 0 er ss $ .95 
OY 6D Eis sivsicene -90 er rse 1.00 
Lath 
PE; DOr TROUBANG Ss iiss Seis bse cesses 4 oo $ 4.50 
Common Boards and Shiplap 
No.1 No.2 
com. com. 
1x ‘ he ae US ob a ar a $17.00 $14.00 
ix Sinléidse ea a rt erent 15.00 12.00 
1x 6” Scie ew subi wisc kaw owscue eos 15.50 12.50 
1x 8, | __, RR Re he  MRR ARIE a 16.50 13.50 
1x12, RMN. oats Gisi6.vis  bicidios 6-6:4'4:0)9'5 - 17.00 14.00 
14x38, and 10, 1%x12” wae see aww wie e 19.00 16.00 
A eee siervecee LO Leno 
14%x8 and 10”....; Sets Wen wie oe Melee ues 8.50 
Common Planks and Small Timbers 
Se Saar aaewes perenne 
3x 6, 4x 4, 4x 6” 
i PER carats 6 acd bwaeauae eos 





pedis Dimension, S1S1E, 12’ 


No.1 No. 2 No.1 No. 2 

com. com. com, com. 
2x3, 2x4”..$18.50 $15.50 2x14”..... $21.00 $18.00 
2x6, 9n0".: 16:00 16:00 2516"..... 22.00 19.00 
KIO" 6 c:0% 19.00 16:00 2218” ...... 24.00 21.00 
24 ¢ Ve 19:50 26.50 2x20" ..... 26.00 23.00 

Common Dimension, 2x4”, S1S1E 
OY csueuier $17.00 $14.50 OS eee ee $20.50 $17.50 
_ ee 18.50 15.50 72, Dare 21.50 18.50 
Peo as cweleme 19.50 16.50 AR 20.50 
Common Timbers, Rough, 32’ and Under 
No.1 Sel. No. 1 — 


com. com com. 
6x 6”... .$21.00 $24.00 18x18”... .$25.00 $30.( 00 
10x10”.... 22.00 25.00 20x20".... 26.50 31.50 
14x14”.... 22.50 25.50 22x22”.... 28.50 31.50 
16x16”.... 25.00 25.00 24x24”.... 31.00 34.00 


Common Timbers, 12x12” 


34 to 40’..$24.00 $27.00 72to 80’ .$52.00 $55.00 
42to 50’.. 30.00 33.00 82to 90’. 62.00 65.00 
52 to 60’.. 36.00 39.00 92to 100’. 72.00 75.00 
62 to 70’.. 42.00 45.00 


Railroad Material 


6x9 Ties, rough.$14.00 7x9 Ties, rough.$17.00 
7x8 Ties, rough. 14.00 No. 2 Ties, rough 9.00 


Ties, Rough 


OE $14.00 7x9........06. --+ $16.00 
GES i 02siesse ccwee BOO INO 2ecc cece csces 9.00 


WESTERN HEMLOCK— 


Boards, S1S, or Shiptap 


No.1 No.2 No.1 No.2 
com. com. com. com. 

1x2 & 3”..$16.00 $13.00 1% ¥ 1” 
oN 11.00 x 4”....$18.00 $15.00 
126" .,.0.020 1600 11,50 x 6" ---- 16.50 12.50 
I x 8&10” 17.50 138.50 
1x12” ....- 1600 13:00 x12”.... 18.50 165.50 
1%x2 & 319.50 16.50 


RED CEDAR— 
Common Boards and Shiplap 
OE” cccene $16.50 $13.50 1x10”..... $18.00 $15.00 
OR 5 6:es0s 17.00 14.00 ) So be 18.50 15.50 
aa 18.00 15.00 
Flume Stock 
BRO" ac ccul $20.00 $23.00 1x10”..... $22.00 $25.00 


1x8”...... 21.00 24.00 1x12”..... 22.00 25.00 





RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Seattle, Wash., Sept. 2. 
mill, are: 
FIRST GRADES, STANDARD STOCK 


Per Square Per M. 
4 Bunches 4 or 5 Bunches 


Eastern prices, f. 0. b. 





Pixtra stars, 6/2... 02.66. $2.71@2.75  $3.40@3.45 
eee Stare, 6/2. 60360: 2.87@2.91 3.60@3.65 
Extra clears .......---- 3.20@3.32 4.10@4.15 
WOVrOCts, Bieciccscescees 3.55 4.40 
i re 3.24 4.45 
POPERCEIOND: as 6 s.<s0.0006-2 3.68@3.72 5.00@5.05 
FirST GRADES, RITE-GRADE INSPECTED STOCK 
Fixtra etare, 6/2 )..00:6505% $2.79 $3.50 
extra. Stars, 8/2Z...006..5 2.95 3.70 
BUI CICBIS oo.5 0 0 aie 08.0 3.44@3.48 4.30@4.35 
POTIECtS, B12: s.6scecasees 3.57@3.61 4.45@4.50 
MNRENRR 3 Ghsnae 2 aia cadens 3.27@3.31 4.50@4.55 
Perfections ............ 3-40@3.79 5.10@5.15 
SECOND GRADES, STANDARD STOCK 
Common stars, 6/2..... $ o> 4 .63 $ .70@ .s0 
Common stars, 5/2..... 83 .95@1.05 
Common clears ........ ae OL 68 2.05@2.10 
3RITISH COLUMBIA STOCK, SEATTLE MARKET 
xxx nem) ceed Ee) ee $4.00 
Am CE. S:):. «0 3.65@3.73 by 55 @4.65 
Eurekas (U. Ss.) ore 3.56 4.90 
Perfections (U. S.)..... 3.90@3.94 5.30@5.35 
XX 6/2, 16 (Canadian). 1.85@1.90 
co Of e, 16 CU. Sodicsces ie * s7@1. 95 - 2.835@2.45 
XX eurekas CL), Dilsses. oe 2.40 


XX perfections (U. S.) 1.66@1.70 


CALIFORNIA PINES 


San Francisco, Calif., Sept. 2.—The following 
are average f.o.b. mill prices on California 
pines: 


2.30@2.35 


California White Pine Panels 
Nos. 1 & 2 clr. $108.15 ‘enetvenssscee® OL.09 
Oe ee 93.20 White Fir 
OS) 74.70 No. 3 com. and 
No. 3 clear..... 78.80 Mis, ccs dee cee $ 22.50 
inch shop...... 38.30 No. 4 ¢com...... 14.00 
No. 1 shop..... 63.70 oe) rr 17.20 
No. 2 shop..... 47.20 S| rete 3.80 
No.3 shop... 29.90 No. i dimen.... 20.40 
Short C&btr., 46.60 Mixed Pines 
StOIMCd 2.660508 44.25 Common— 
TN. - anak ews 31.40 OS eee $ 34.60 
Y » « 
Sugar Pine ASSO tla Hg = 
Nos. 1 & 2 clr. .$149.23 _ i... : ao 
ls) ee 114.85 Yn” = width. 19.95 
No. $ clear..... 104.15 Wt Bea 24.75 
Inch shop....... 51.55 No. 1 dimen.... 19.10 
NO. 1 ShOD...... 80.45 Siding— 
No, 2 shop..... 53.45 3&btr. bev...$ 43.25 
No. 3 shop..... 30.70 oe are 40.30 
Short C&btr.... 31.50 TROWON iis asco: 31.00 
ERIC .vsa00:- 46.55 Short C&btr.. 27.80 
Cedar stained ...... 31.25 
Pr re 16.36 Douglas Fir 
Battens Common. ....<. 25.65 
wae Nae aa 23.25 Mountain Pine 
Lh tn nk ei LBM GOON $ 21.35 
No. 1 pine...... $ 7:20 Australian 
Mo. 2 DiNe....; >.< Ser ror ee $6.65 
So DIME ..ncccs 1.80 Tank 
White fir ...... 4.85 Rap _— 43.95 


For Editorial Review of Current Market Con- 
ditions See Page 39 
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Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments 


Reported by J. R. Mauff, Secretary of Board of 
Trade 


RECEIPTS FROM AUG. 1 TO SEPT. 2, INCLUSIVE 





Lumber Shingles 
BOD heise 310-00 4 aiatese 278,109,000 48,549,000 
BE) Sieh eon bie -si% Sree 201,001,000 27,414,000 
Increase ...... 77.108,000 21,135,000 


TOTAL RECEIPTS JAN. 1 TO SEPT. 2, INCLUSIVE 


Lumber Shingles 
MO eich uid ke Sipe a) ie 1,870,200,000 $41,558,000 
| NE eee ee 1,283,824,000 174,342,000 





586,376, 000 167,216,000 
SHIPMENTS FROM AUG. 1 TO SEPT. 2, INCLUSIVE 


Increase ...... 





Lumber Shingles 
a pe See 150,567,000 45,346,000 
Re ee 94,679,000 21,649,000 
Increase ...... 55,888,000 23,697,000 


SHIPMENTS JAN. 1 TO SEPT, 2, INCLUSIVE 





Lumber Shingles 
1 Se ee re 974,998,000 293,081,000 
DO $6 ae ROA 614,760,000 141,736,000 
Increase ...... 360,238,000 151,345,006 
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Chicago Building Permits 
Following are comparative building permit totals 
for the months of August and July, 1922, and Au- 
gust, 1921: 
Permits for 


Aug.,1921 July,1922 Aug., 1922 
Stores .... 147 158 156 





Offices & hotels 3 
Residences ... 672 671 574 
Halls & churches 2 9 7 
Apartments .. 190 270 250 
Stores & offices 3 4 8 
Stores & resi- 
dences .... 25 14 17 
ee ee re ee 1 
Stores & apart- 
MOEN 20.<:0 12 15 29 
Miscellaneous. I vaca 
Total 1,058 1,144 1,048 
J ae 817 873 915 
DUONG i668 %6: 241 271 133 


NORTHERN PINE 


Minneapolis, Minn., Sept. 5.—Northern pine 
mills in this territory continue to make ship~ 
ments about even with their production. Con- 
ditions are more and more favorable to the 
nearby mills in getting business from retail 
yards of this territory. There is less demand 
from the city trade. The new prices hold firm. 
The advance on low grade stock has not seemed 
to curtail the movement. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Sept. 5.—Some sellers of north- 
ern pine have advanced their low grades $5 a 
thousand. Dealers with light stocks think there 
should be an advance; those with heavy stocks, 
that there should not. Demand for the med- 
ium grades is good. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


Boston, Mass., Sept. 5.—The demand for east- 
ern spruce frames is not up to expectations. 
Dealers nowadays are likely to supply long 
pieces from Douglas fir stock. Offerings are 
lighter and the market, rail shipments, 8 to 20- 
foot lengths is firm at: 8-inch and under, $42; 
9-inch, $48; 10-inch, $44; 12-inch, $46. Random 
is quiet; quotations: Provincial, 2x3, to 2x7, 
$30 to $32; 2x8, $38 to $39; 2x10, $40. Maine, 
2x3 to 2x7, $32 to $34; 2x8, $38 to $40; 2x10, $40 
to $42. Boards are quiet and a little softer. 
Covering boards, 5-inch and up, 8-foot and up, 
are $31 to $33; matched, 10 to 16-foot, are $35 


o $36. 
WHITE CEDAR 


Minneapolis, Minn., Sept. 5.—There is no 
marked activity in the market but some ré- 
tail concerns are placing orders for posts to 
insure delivery when they may be needed later 
on. Prices are firm and on the basis of present 
costs of production should be higher. There 
is little call for poles now. 


HARDWOODS 


Chicago, Sept. 6.—There has been no funda- 
mental change in the hardwood market; it re- 
mains strong as a result both of the scarcity 
of many of the items in greatest demand and 
of the difficulty in securing deliveries. The 
car situation has been such for some time as to 
curtail production considerably, which is _ be- 
ginning to result in there being very poor sup- 
plies of certain items in some sections. Prices 
have shown no change, but remain firm. 





Minneapolis, Minn., Sept. 5.—Demand for 
hardwood stocks is not heavy but the situa- 
tion seems to be strong and prices are firm. 
Birch in the upper grades is growing scarce 
and is commanding higher figures. The north- 
ern mills have not produced as much stock as 
had been expected early in the season, and 
supplies are running low. Southern stock is 
being offered here but is not coming in any 
quantity owing to the railroad situation. 


St. Louis, Mo., Sept. 5.—The demand for 
hardwoods is improving. The car situation in 
the South is still very bad, and the movement 
this way is rather slow. The demand for cot- 
tonwood from the egg crate and grain inter- 
ests keeps up, and the demand for sap gum 
and oak, both plain and quartered, from the 
furniture trade is being maintained. Automo- 
bile interests are buying log run elm, 8/4 and 
10/4. 


Kansas City, Mo., Sept. 5.—The hardwood 
market is feeling the effect of slow deliveries. 
A good many buyers have cars on the road and 
hold back on new business until they can get 
what they already have bought. Demand is 
slow on that account, except for trim and 
moldings and special cutting. It is difficult to 
place orders for specials because of upset con- 


ditions at the mills. 
items are firm. 


Prices on upper grade 





New Orleans, La., Sept. 6.—There is a better 
call for sap gum, with rea gum a little quieter. 
Prices for the former items are firmer. An in- 
creased movement of low grades is reported, 
some of the lower items commanding a slightly 
improved price. The outlook for fall trade is 
encouraging. 


New York, Sept. 5.—Birch, beech and maple 
prices are advancing. No. 1 common FAS 
has advanced $5 a thousand in the last month. 
Prices all along the line show indications of 
going up. The demand from industrial sources 
has had a turn for the better. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Sept. 5.—The hardwood de- 
mand is on a fairly active basis, with some im- 
provement in the call from industrial plants. 
Building is going ahead actively. Some of the 
southern mills report that they are unable to 
ship to this market at present. As a conse- 
quence local yards find an increased eastern 
demand. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Sept. 5.—There is no change 
in the hardwood situation. The trade is mark- 
ing time inasmuch as the rail situation has 
things pretty well tied up. Retail prices have 
advanced. Wholesale quotations are only nom- 
inal, but premiums can be obtained where 
deliveries can be made. 





Columbus, Ohio, Sept. 5.—Demand for hard- 
woods is strong, with retail buying the best 
feature. There is a good call from box, fur- 
niture and implement factories, and railroads 
are coming into the market more and more. 
Embargoes and congestion on railroads hold up 


shipments. Many orders are being booked for 

future shipment. Prices of oak at the Ohio 
River are: 

No.1 No.2 No.8 

FAS com. com. com. 

a $150 $80 $53 eas 

RIM nde wudeaducues 115 75 50 $20 


Baltimore, Md., Sept. 5.—Hardwood_ stocks 
have become so depleted, even in the distribut- 
ing centers, that they hardly suffice to take 
care of the more urgent needs; while the mills, 
finding it very difficult or being entirely unable 
to forward their output, show a disposition 
to shut down in order to avert congestion. Ex- 
ports are much reduced by inability to make 


shipment. 
HEMLOCK 


New York, Sept. 5.—Hemlock prices have ad- 
vanced slightly. Good shipments are arriving 
by water. There has not been serious delay in 
rail arrivals. Supplies on hand are taking care 
of a good demand. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Sept. 5.—Hemlock prices are 
firm and mill stocks are not up to their former 
proportions. As all competitive woods are 
strong and hard to get for prompt delivery, it 
is expected that hemlock will show a strong 
tendency for some time. Local supplies have 
been increased somewhat, lately, but special 
stocks are still scarce at yards and mills. 


Boston, Mass., Sept. 5.—The hemlock market 
is quiet. Prices hold about steady. Offerings 
of eastern clipped boards, 10 to 16-foot, are 
light enough to justify the effort of some sell- 
ers to quote $34 and $35, altho there are still 
chances to buy at $33. Plank and dimension 
are quiet and prices show no change. Very 
not getting into runaway condition. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


Seattle, Wash., Sept. 2.—-Despite car shortage, 
which is steadily growing more acute, shipments 
of fir are close to normal. Water business is 
taking about 37 percent of the aggregate. The 
market is reaching for higher levels, but is 
not getting into runaway condition. 


San Francisco, Calif., Sept. 2.—The fir market 
is very firm, with fall buying opening up early, 
according to present indications. With a 
stronger export demand and a good deal of 
Atlantic coast business, the advanced prices 
are expected to hold. As logs are still scarce, 
production reduced, assortments broken and 
cars scarce, rail shipments to California have 
slowed down a little. Fair cargo shipments 
are being made by some mills to the California 
market. 





Chicago, Sept. 6.—The acute car shortage on 
the west Coast is limiting bookings as radically 
as heretofore, and distributers state that it is 
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practically useless ‘‘to remain in the market.” 
However, the mills appear to have adopted the 
policy of putting their cut in transit as rapidly as 


they get cars, whether it is sold or not, which 
ame at makes for a surprisingly large amount of tran- 
sit cars. These, however, are welcomed by the 
e trade, and as a rule are being rapidly picked 
] ] t up. Prices are about the same as last week, 
nsures ua l y with a few advances here and there; but the 
tendency is strongly upward on most of the 
popular items. 











Langlade lumber gets its name 





from Langlade County, which is Kansas City, Mo., Sept. 5.—The demand for 

° h h f f Wi . 8 fir from city yards is very good, but buyers find 

in the eart o one o isconsin 8 it almost impossible to place orders as they 

emioc finest producing sections. To buy desire. A large number of mills are putting 
° their cut on wheels before they sell it, so that 

Langlade stock 1s to assure yourself the transit line is large, considering the season. 


' rd d positive satisfaction. Would you Fir prices are firm with a tendency to advance 

W ; ; ; a little. No. 2 clear and better sells at $9 over 

a OO S like to receive our stock lists? and dimension at $2 to $2.50 over. One-inch 
stock sells now at $3 off. 


BIRCH, BASSWOOD, SOFT ELM, ROCK Langlade Lumber Co. New York, Sept. 5.—An advance of $1 a thous- 
ELM, SOFT MAPLE, HARD MAPLE ANTIGO, WIS. and in fir prices presages a further rise. As 








yet no material increase in shipments has 
taken place. The demand from retailers is 
heavy and is taking care of cargoes as fast as 
they arrive. ° 


WESTERN PINES 


e : . : 

Chicago, Sept. 6.—Practically everything in 

Cash in on western pines which can be brought to this 
market can be sold without difficulty. The de- 
mand is considerably in excess of the receipts, 


, which makes for a great deal of strength in the 
f ess Z market. 
BUILDERS know its extra dur- eee eee 


San Francisco, Calif., Sept. 2.—The demand 








_ ability. Carpenters know its for white and sugar pine holds up well, and 
“soe fine working qualities. Hence, ers want. No. 1. shop, both white. and ougar 
Caiing dealers find it sells readily. Eg Ae og ee 
Mouldings Special patterns cut to order aon itm ane tee ae ce Mennnaoee 
Shiplap tendency on most grades. 








Sheathing New York, Sept. 5.—Western white 
« Ba pine has 
Decking $ MPHILL LUMBERG.) F advanced $2 a thousand; straight stuff is com- 
4”. 6”, 8”. 10” ing thru all right, but mixed cars are hav- 
a at ing trouble at mill centers. There is a heavy 
No.1 and 2 Com. Rough KENNETT, Mo. demand for Idaho white pine in the face of 


$795 29 


F. oO. 











Kansas City, Mo., Sept. 5.—There is a strong 
demand for western white and California and 
sugar pine in the East, and the market holds 
up fairly good in the West. Factory stock is 
in heavy demand. Retailers want finish and 
common boards, with some calls for siding. 


REDWOOD 


San Francisco, Calif., Sept. 2.—The redwood 
market shows continued strength, with indica- 
tions of a good fall trade, and stocks none too 
large. Production holds up pretty well. Dry 
clear stocks are scarce at practically all mills. 
Shipments are moving fairly well to California 
and eastern points. Prices are firm. 






















¢ 


B. BUFFALO ff? 7 





Kansas City, Mo., Sept. 5.—Siding demand 
continues very good, but call for others items is 
a little slower. There is a fairly good demand 
for factory stock. Prices are firm on uppers, 
but commons show some slight weakness in 
spots. 


New York, Sept. 5.—The redwood market is 
stiffening. The industrial demand continues 
to absorb more and more of the falling off no- 
ticed in the demand for this lumber for building. 
Supplies are sufficient for all needs. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


New York, Sept. 5.—Distributers of North 
Carolina pine are having difficulty meeting the 
demand on account of delayed shipments and 


An Improved Tractor For Lumbermen = 'ttsic’s'ss'iactcing ie. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Sept. 5.—The North Carolina 














Haul three times as much lumber with this out i 

3 ~~ pine trade is fairly good, but wholesalers say 
fit as you can with horses—-make more and quicker a they have a -good deal of trouble in getting 
Fi els t i tel d : Fordson Tractor equipped with White- transit cars, and that mills are not making their 
iveries—use it anywhere in yard or city streets head & Kales Rubber Tired Wheels, usual number of offers of lumber on hand. 

—and greatly reduce your hauling costs. Brake, Muffler and Ignition Switch. Prices are strong. 
The Meldrum Lumber Hauling Attachment Meldrum Lumber Hauling Attach- Baltimore, Md., Sept. 5.—The reduction of 
enables you to use your old lumber trucks. ment (Pat. Applied for) stocks of North Carolina pine on the wharves 
iniaiidindaiaaiita The Meldrum Attachinent sella separ- | ef continues as a result of the transporta. 
rite for full parti . are again buying 
particulars today. ately for $125.00 f.0.b. Buffalo. with staan actin, ond 4/4 tnd 6/4 Somes Ore 











= stated to be moving up, with the general ad- 

Meldrum Motor Corporation = 2°9.naity M5585 2 oss mann & 
rp so. Building. stocks are in strong request. 

1081 Main Street BUFFALO, NEW YORK Boston, Mass., Sept. 5.—The North Carolina 


<a NRNRRRETI ese pine market is quiet and prices are well main- 
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tained. Those sellers who are able to make 
shipments of rough edge, 4/4 under 12-inch, 
find no difficulty in obtaining $62.50 for desir- 
able kiln dried stock. There are chances to 
buy air dried lumber for $2 or so less. Short- 
leaf flooring and partition are very firm on the 
following basis: Flooring, 1x4, A rift, unquot- 
able; B rift, $80; C rift, $67; B&better flat, $57. 
Partition, B&better, $61. 


SOUTHERN PINE 


Chicago, Sept. 6.—Altho demand has fallen off 
somewhat during the last week, apparently 
due to dissatisfaction with the present prices, 
the southern pine market remains very strong. 
The car shortage seems to be spotted, some dis~ 
tributers reporting no great difficulty in get- 
ting shipments thru, while others—and the 
majority—declare that it is almost impossible 
to secure deliveries. Prices are being very 
strongly held, and further advances are looked 
for at any time. 


Kansas City, Mo., Sept. 5.—Southern pine 
still shows an upward tendency, after advances 
in the last week running about $1 on nearly all 
items. Inquiry has been falling off rapidly in 
the country and there have been some can- 
celations in the middle West corn belt. The 
city demand has been good. Mill shipments 
have been about the same as in the previous 
week, but the cars, according to reports, con- 
tinue to accumulate on sidings and deliveries 
have been very slow. Stocks in some cities are 
running short, especially on finish and edge 
grain flooring. 


St. Louis, Mo., Sept. 5.—Southern pine orders 
are followed by urgent demands for immed- 
iate shipments, but there are car shortages 
and slow movement of freight to contend with. 
Virtually every item in the list is in good de- 
mand, altho 2x4 in No. 1 common is a bit 
weaker as a result of a larger number of cars 
being offered. Sales of No. 2 common and bet- 
ter dimension and No. 2 common and better 
boards have been especially good. 


New Orleans, La., Sept. 6.—Reports for the 
week reflect a sharp decline in southern pine 
bookings, a slight slump in production and some 
gain in shipments. Orders on hand bulk heav- 
ily and at the present rate of movement would 


require five or six weeks to ship, so that the 
let-up in new business causes no uneasiness. 
Prices are firm. é 


New York, Sept. 5.—The railroad strike is 
having a decidedly bad effect on the southern 
pine market. Shipments are greatly delayed, 
with indications that this condition will be the 
order of the day for some time. Consumers 
are impatient for orders placed far ahead. 
Price advances feature the market. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Sept. 5.—The southern pine 
market shows much strength. Some mills are 
out of the market by reason of embargoes, and 
wholesalers who have stocks on hand are not 


willing to dispose of them except at a good 
profit. 
Boston, Mass., Sept. 5.—Many retailers are 


eager to buy southern pine but can not get de- 
liveries. Prompt delivery calls for very firm 
prices. Quotations, longleaf flooring, 1x4: A 
rift, unquotable; B rift, $82; C rift, $72; B & 
better flat, $63. Partition, B&better, is $65. 
No. 2 common roofers, 1x6, air dried, bring $32 
to $33; kiln dried, $34 to $35. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Sept. 5.—The southern pine 
market is largely a transit car proposition with 
premiums obtained for cars that can be de- 
livered. 
thru Cairo and St. Louis as it is practically 
impossible to get them delivered thru the Cin- 
cinnati gateway. 


CYPRESS 


New Orleans, La., Sept. 6.—The cypress mar- 


ket situation is reported unchanged for the 
week, orders maintaining recent volume and 
character and prices unchanged but firm. The 


transportation situation is about as it was, with 
a fair movement on most lines, present rail 
conditions considered. 


Chicago; Sept. 6.—The demand for cypress, 
tho a trifle slower than a fortnight ago on 
account of many buyers having cars on the 
road and holding orders back until they have 
received what they have bought, is considerably 
in excess of what local distributers can supply 
under present transportation conditions. Hence 
the market is very strong. 


Cincinnati firms are routing their cars’ 











Jacksonville, Florida 


Moore’s 
Compartment 
Kiln for charge 
operation can 
be built any 
length or width. 


Moore’s Progressive Kiln with the graduated heating system. 


LL Moore kilns are not built alike. 

a kiln for seasoning any wood product, we take 

into consideration the fibre structure of the wood 
itself, its condition and moisture content on entering 
the dry kiln as well as the commercial purpose for which 
the finished product is to be used. 


Keeping these three essentials in mind, we design the 
size and style of building to suit your needs; we install 
the equipment necessary to produce the desired tem- 
perature, humidity and circulation. 
and automatic humidity ventilator valves are so arranged 
that the temperature, humidity and circulation co-ordinate 
in the drying room to bring about correct seasoning. 


We have been recognized leaders in the drying of 
Forest Products not for a few years, but for a generation. 


Our service is available to any plant who thinks 
their drying methods might be improved. 


Moore Dry Kiln Company 
** Leading Kiln Builders Since 1879 ”’ 
North Portland, Oregon 










In designing 


The heating coils 




















St. Louis, Mo., Sept. 5.—The demand for 
Gulf coast cypress continues heavy. Sales 
from the mills are larger and distributing 


yards in St. Louis are doing an unusually good 
business. Generally the market is strong be- 
cause of the scarcity and advancing tendency 
of other woods, particularly those from the 
west Coast. No. 2 common in yellow cypress 
shows some strength, as a result of the de- 
mand for southern pine. 


Kansas City, Mo., Sept. 5.—Local distributers 
report a falling off in demand for cypress. 
Country yards have been the best buyers re- 
cently and crop and railroad conditions have 
become so bad that the retailers are afraid 
to stock up. City yard trade is slow, but fac- 
tory trade is good. 


New York, Sept. 5.—There is a fairly good 
demand for cypress at prices slightly higher 
than last week. Difficulty in getting shipments 
is one factor in a marked strengthening of 
prices. Stocks are small. 

Buffalo, N. Y., 


Sept. 5.—Cypress holds its 


own on the lumber list and some yards report 
doing a fairly good volume of trade in the last 
few weeks in spite of difficulty in getting 
stocks shipped and delivered from many mills. 


Boston, Mass., Sept. 5.—Business in cypress 
is much disturbed by the railroad muddle. In- 
quiry is active, but many wholesalers are not 
in a position to accept orders with any certainty 
about reasonably prompt shipment. Quotations 
are very firm. Roofers continue to meet with 
favorable attention; for 6-inch, $34 is quoted, 
and for 8-inch, $35. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Sept. 5.—There is little 
change in cypress. The demand is fair and 
prices are firm. The embargo placed on the 
lines west of the Mississippi River probably 
will affect cypress deliveries, which heretofore 
have been fairly satisfactory. 


Baltimore, Md., Sept. 5.—Cypress encounters 
delays in shipment, causing more or less em- 
barrassment to users and dealers, as stocks at 
consuming points generally are very low. 
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Port Oriord 


Cedar Proves 
Its Durability 








The fallen log shown above was cut 
about forty years before this photo was 
Nearby stands a little mountain 


taken. 





home built from a part of this tree and it is also in an almost perfect 


state of preservation. 


Almost indestructible, it is a fact that no decayed Port Orford Cedar timber 
has ever been found. The oil in the wood has preservative properties which 
prevent decay. That is why so many exacting buyers proclaim it 


Best tor Piling, 


Railroad, Bridge 


and Wharf Planking, Mine Timbers 


Port Orford Cedar also offers good 
sales possibilities for retail dealers, and 
is naturally adapted to factory purposes. 
Let us tell you more about the uses of 
Port Orford Cedar and how it will fit 


into your business. 


We have 15,000,000 feet of PORT 
ORFORD CEDAR at our Bay Point, 
California, plant. We are sawing | 35,- 
000 feet of PORT ORFORD CEDAR 
daily. We own sixty years’ supply of 
the valued timber. 


We also manufacture annually 125,000,000 feet of 


DOUGLAS FIR (OREGON PINE) 


Don’t Fail to Get Our Quotations 


Coos Bay Lumber Company 


GENERAL SALES OFFICES, 


San Francisco, 
Saw Mills, Marshfield, Oregon 


1000 BALFOUR BUILDING, 
California 


Distributing Yards, Bay Point, California 











SHINGLES AND LATH 


Seattle, Wash., Sept. 2.—The red cedar shin- 
gle market is almost stationary. Prices are 
fairly steady. Loaded stock is moving slowly 
to transfer points, so an occasional weak spot 
develops. Car shortage is still the principal 
factor, none of the mills reporting a sufficient 
supply. Demand is reported to be rather slow, 
usually for transit stock well out or at diversion 
points. Altho logs are scarce, the prospect 
of an additional supply in the near future has 
influenced mills to buy hand-to-mouth. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Sept. 5.—The tendency 
among large buyers is to wait in the hope that 
the market will break again. Some transit 
stock has been offered lately at concessions 
from the prevailing prices, but such supplies 
are very limited. The market is about the 
same. Wholesalers are warning buyers as to 
delay in delivery of stocks bought for mill ship- 
ment. 





Kansas City, Mo., Sept. 5.—-Demand for shin- 
gles is slow, and the market is weaker, most 
of the weakness being exhibited by clears, which 
are quoted down to $4.05. Stars are quoted as 


high as $3.60, but the bulk of sales has been at 
about $3.50. Equipment still is hard to get. 
Siding is in good demand and prices now are 
generally around $45 for 6-inch clear cedar. 
Lath demand also is strong and some mills are 
asking as high as $6 for southern pine. 


St. Louis, Mo., Sept. 5.—The shingle market 
is off a bit, as the result of a slackened demand. 
Clears are $3.95, and stars, $3.10, Pacific coast 
base. 


New Orleans, La., Sept. 6.—Cypress shingles 
move briskly at unchanged prices, Texas and 
the rest of the South being liberal consumers. 
Cypress lath continue to sell level with produc- 
tion, so that most mills confine their accep- 
tances to mixed cars. There is no change in 
lath quotations. 


New York, Sept. 5.—Red cedar shingles are 
firming up in price. There has been a diminu- 
tion of arrivals and shippers are unable to 
give definite statements about exact conditions 
at the mills. Retail yards thruout Long Island 
have only fairly good supplies, while the call 
remains satisfactory to those who had the fore- 
sight to stock up. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Sept. 5.—The shingle market 
shows a little less strength than a week ago. 
Extra clears are quoted at $5.84, and stars at 
$4.73. This is a decline of about 5 cents from a 
week ago. Retailers are not disposed to buy 
liberally. Transportation still remains a dif- 
ficult problem and few transit shingles are now 
on the local market. 


Boston, Mass., Sept. 5.—The best British 
Columbia red cedars now sell at $6.50 to $6.56. 
White cedars are: Extras, $5.75 to $6; clears, 
$4.75 to $5. None have been shading $8.25 for 
14%-inch spruce lath and some producers quote 
$8.50. For'1%-inch lath, $9.25 is the low. There 
is a moderate business in furring; for 2-inch 
the range is $32 to $33. Spruce clapboard of- 
ferings are light and the market quiet, but firm 
at: Extras, $120, clears $115. 


Columbus, Ohio, Sept. 5.—A stronger demand 
for shingles is developing in all sections. Buy- 
ing is for immediate shipment, altho trans- 
portation difficulties hold up deliveries. Prices 
are advancing all along the line. Red cedar 
extra clears are quoted around $6, and stars 
at $5.35, Columbus. Other varieties are also 
stronger. Lath trade is firm and prices are 


advancing. 
BOXBOARDS 


San Francisco, Calif., Sept. 2—There is a 
continued demand for California pine box 
shook, despite the railroad strike situation, and 
box factories are keeping up their production. 
The movement of California fruits is keeping 
up well, and the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has ordered the railroads to rush empty 
ears to California as fast as discharged. The 
roads have also been authorized to give pri- 
ority to fruit shipments in case of congestion 
from any cause. 


SASH, DOORS and MILLWORK 


There seems to be no let-up in the demand for 
the products of sash and door factories, as reports 
from some of the principal producing sections 
thruout the country indicate that most millwork 
plants are working to capacity to fill their orders. 
Car shortage is beginning to give some trouble, 
however, both in the receipt of raw material and 
in making shipments of finished products. Prices 
in a number of-.instauces are showing slight ad- 
vances, 

There is a strong demand for millwork of all 
kinds, including doors and sash in Columbus (Ohio) 
territory. All mills are busy and a shortage of 
skilled help is holding up production. Orders have 
been booked ahead by many mills and indications 
point to a rather busy fall season. Prices have 
advanced in sympathy with lumber stocks. 

Some improvement is noted by Minneapolis and 
St. Paul factories in their demand, both from city 
and country. Estimators are busy and city build- 
ing is growing more active again. Some retailers 
in the country are laying in stock sizes, and the 
feeling is that prices are sure to advance. Car 
shortage is giving trouble in getting deliveries of 
lumber and glass. 

The Baltimore (Md.) sash and door trade re- 
mains in good shape. More or less trouble is ex- 
perienced here by inability to get supplies that 
have been ordered, the troubles of the railroads 
having become very serious. It is to a great extent 
a question of ability to make delivery, and as a 
consequence quotations are either firm or higher. 

Kansas City (Mo.) plants report they are having 
considerable trouble in getting out their orders, ow- 
ing to erratic delivery of material from the lumber 
mills. Stocks of lumber at the plants are being cut 
down rapidly. The plants continue to run overtime 
when necessary. 

The door factories and planing milis of Buffalo, 
N. Y., have had a good season so far this year and 
state that orders have not shown much tendency 
to drop off during the summer. With fall opening 
up, an improvement is looked for as compared with 
midsummer, Prices in various materials, besides 
lumber, are showing an advance. 

All the sash and door and interior finish plants in 
Duluth, Minn., are still working at capacity on 
current orders and in some cases deliveries under 
new orders are not being guaranteed short of 
thirty days. 

With building operations very active in the city 
and neighboring territory, San Francisco sash and 
millwork plants have plenty of business. Sash and 
door factories in the Bay counties region have a 
good demand and production is keeping up well. 
Finished door factories connected with the white 
and sugar pine mills are busy and have a steady 
demand for sash, doors and cut stock. 
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News Letters Continued 


[Continued from page 75] 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


Sept. 5.—August shows some decline in the esti- 
mated cost of new improvements, additions and 
alterations for which permits were issued, as com- 
pared with July, the total being $3,620,000 against 
$4,226,520 for the previous month, 


_€. I, Millard, president of the Chicago Lumber 
& Coal Co., St. Louis, Mo., when in Baltimore re- 
cently announced that it had taken over the dis- 
tribution of the Branning Manufacturing Co.’s 
output in the East. Concurrently, Lyman Millard, 
a son of C. I. Millard, has been made representa- 
tive in this territory, where the young man is well 
known, aS some years ago he represented the South- 
ern Pine Sales Corporation here. 

The Lumber Exchange will hold its monthly 
meetings in the future at the Emerson Hotel, and 
the Wholesale Lumbermen’s Club will have its 
weekly sessions there also. The quarterly meet- 
ings of the exchange will take place, as heretofore, 
at the Merchants’ Club, the next gathering being 
slated for the second Monday in September. 

The R. E. Wood Lumber Co., this city, has shut 
down its sawmill at Fontana, N. C., because of 
inability to make shipment of hardwood lumber 


stocks. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Sept. 5.—The lumber industry is beginning to 
feel the pinch in railroad transportation shortcom- 
ings, and the contractors are rushing work along 
as best they can, using every known method of get- 
ting deliveries, The boats on the Ohio and Missis- 
sippi rivers are being used to some extent for the 
transporattion of lumber. Business is reported 
very good under these circumstances, the demand 
for the better grades always being ahead of the 
supply, with oak, poplar, gum, maple and all kinds 
of hardwoods featuring the inquiry. White pine 
from the West always commands attention, and 
much more could be used were it on hand. North- 
ern pine is scarce, and commands good prices, es- 
pecially in the higher grades. Lumber prices in this 
district are going up materially, southern pine ad- 
vancing $2 to $3 according to grade, and this in- 
cludes siding and flooring, ceiling and partition etc. 
White pine flooring and siding has not changed 
much, nor has shelving and cornice, but white pine 
pattern lumber is down $3 to $5, while cypress 
shows no change. In the hardwoods No. 1 com- 
mon is up $5, while FAS quartered show no change. 
Oak flooring, common and select, both show a $5 
advance. These slight changes govern in almost all 
grades of lumber. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Sept. 5.—Building permits issued by Minneapolis 
during the first eight months of 1922 showed 
almost 40 percent increase over the record for the 
same months of 1921. The total this year to Sept. 
1 was 7,588 permits, cost $21,098,715. Difficulty 
in getting cement, and rising costs, have postponed 
some work and are blamed for a decline in August 
activity as compared with last year’s. 

H. B. Waite, of the H. B. Waite Lumber Co., 
has returned from a trip to the Pacific coast. He 
says car shortage is getting serious, and stocks are 
short. 

F. L. Nightingale, sales manager of the Central 
Warehouse Lumber Co., is back from a_ business 
trip to Chicago and Detroit. 

L. B. Rich, president of the J. E. Glass Lumber 
Co., is back from a business trip into Illinois 
territory. 


A. C. Lauren, with the Weyerhaeuser Sales Co., 
representing the Cloquet mills, has returned from 
an extended vacation trip to the Pacific coast. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Sept. 5.—In the face of lessening demand here 
prices have been getting steadily firmer as lumber 
becomes harder to obtain. The decrease in demand 
so far has been largely in the country. The hot 
winds of last week have so damaged the corn crop 
in Kansas, Nebraska and Oklahoma that retailers 
fear the farmers will be doing little buying this fall 
and have begun canceling orders. Delay in ship- 
ments of grain also has had a bad effect on country 
trade. On the other hand, city yards are very 
eager to get lumber and are not considering prices. 
Because of-the delay in shipments from the mills, 
it appears that yards in a great many cities are 
running short on stock and have been compelled 
to do considerable trading and substituting. Local 
yards have been cutting up wider sizes to get 
enough 2x4s to meet demands. There is an espe- 
cial scarcity of long lengths, and of both southern 
pine and oak flooring. 





“by car shortage. 


The Burgner-Bowman Lumber Co. has purchased 
the Coleman yards at Mt. Vernon, Ozark and 
Mansfield, Mo. 

L. V. Graham, of the Chicago Lumber Co. of 
Washington, spent last week in Oklahoma City. 


DULUTH, MINN. 


Sept. 5.—-Trade remains active in all kinds of 
lumber. Quotations on northern pine lumber, piece 
stuff and all other items are firm at the advanced 
lists recently made effective. Dealers are expect- 
ing announcements of a further marking up in 
figures in the near future. Woodsmen are scarce 
and higher wages may be paid. Logging will be 
late in starting. Some of the smaller plants will 
be down next month, as they are nearing the end 
of their log supplies. Shipping is interfered with 
Fresh inquiry from eastern job- 
bers was reported on this market during the last 
week, but offers were slightly out of line. Four 
cargoes of lumber were loaded out during the last 
week for Buffalo and Tonawanda delivery; two 
cargoes were No. 4 boards; one cargo, No. 3 and 
better boards, and one cargo was box lumber. Two 
boats are scheduled to load during the coming 


week, 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
Sept. 5.—The hardwood department of the 


Louisiana Red Cypress Co., removed to Memphis 
some months ago, has been returned to New Orleans 
and opened for business this morning in the com- 
pany’s general offices in the Poydras Building. The 
transfer was effected without interruption to busi- 
ness. Harvey Moynan is in charge of the depart- 
ment, having succeeded Chris. A. Walker when the 
latter resigned a few weeks ago to accept a posi- 
tion with a well known hardwood concern in the 
middle West. 

Col. W. H. Sullivan, vice president and general 
manager of the Great Southern Lumber Co., was 
reélected mayor of Bogalusa without opposition in 
that city’s municipal election last week. Col. Sul- 
livan has been the largest individual factor in put- 


ting Bogalusa in the front rank among rapidly 
growing and model American municipalities and 


has long served as its mayor. His reélection un- 
opposed is a striking tribute to his fine service, 
public spirit and popularity among his fellow towns- 
men. The race for the positions on the council was 
hotly contested, resulting in the election of Dr. 
J. H. Slaughter, E. R. Cassidy, J. B. Lindsley and 
J. P. Starns. 

Gulfport reports the completion and opening of 
the Edward Hines hospital at Kiln, Miss., where is 
located one of the big mill plants operated by the 
Edward Hines Yellow Pine Trustees. The new hos- 
pital is said to be one of the largest and best 
equipped of its kind in Mississippi. 

Joseph Bentley, of Alexandria, La., one of the 
best known lumbermen in the South and builder of 
Alexandria’s justly celebrated hotel, recently spent 
some days on a business visit to Washington, D. C., 
and thereto is attached a new Bentley story, con- 
tributed by Representative Aswell, congressman 
from the Alexandria district. Dr. Aswell accom- 
panied Mr. Bentley on a visit to the capitol and 
according to his story was pointing out the beauties 
and attractions of the buildings, when the Alex- 
andria lumberman interrupted him to remark, en- 
thusiastically, what a fine sawmill the capitol 
would make if the partitions were taken out. Mr. 
Bentley’s version of the story has not reached 
Louisiana as yet. 

Lumber clearances from Gulfport, Miss., last 
Thursday reminded old-timers of the port’s pre- 
national-depression days. The Italian steamship 
Rovigno cleared with 2,110,000 feet for Buenos 
Aires, and the British steamer Spermia sailed with 
2,286,000 feet for Rosario. 

L. J. Folse, prominent in local business circles 
and well known to southern lumbermen as a marine 
forwarder and shipper, has been appointed acting 
manager of the Mississippi Development Board, 
with headquarters at Hattiesburg. The Mississippi 
board is affiliated with the Southern Settlement & 
Development Organization and has the backing of 
prominent Mississippi lumbermen, one of its aims 
being the development of that State’s cut-over 
areas. Mr. Folse has seen service as president of 
the Marine Forwarding & Shipping Co., a New Or- 
leans concern, and was also a director of the New 
Orleans Association of Commerce and chairman of 
its foreign trade bureau. This week he is attend- 
ing the meeting of the Florida Development Board 
at Jacksonville, and plans to study the develop- 
ment campaigns in several other southern States 
during the next few weeks, as a preliminary to 
his new work. 

F. J. Thomas, sales manager of the Louisiana 
Red Cypress Co., left Monday for a business trip to 
Cleveland, Detroit and other trade centers. 

Conservation Commissioner M. L. Alexander, 
head of Louisiana’s conservation department, left 
Saturday for Madison, Wis., to attend meetings of 
the International Association of Conservation Com- 


missioners and of the American Fisheries Society. 

The Hammond (La.) Chamber of Commerce is 
working to secure the establishment near Ham- 
mond of a colony of 100 World War veterans. A 
party composed of officers of the Federal Veterans’ 
Bureau and representatives of the prospective 
colonists reached Hammond last week to investi- 
gate the tracts offered for settlement. Will M. 
Nalty, of the Hammond Lumber Co. ; Will Houlton, 
prominent lumberman and Jandowner; H. R. Lor- 
anger, of Loranger, and Mr. Spraker, of the Nat- 
albany Lumber Co., are codperating actively in the 
campaign to secure the colonists and accompanied 
the investigating party on its trip to the available 
sites. 

John H. Kirby, of the Kirby Lumber Co., spent 
Saturday in New Orleans en route to his home in 
Houston, Tex. As president of the Southern Tariff 
Association, Mr. Kirby has been taking an active 
part in the tariff struggle at Washington and ex- 
pressed himself as greatly pleased with the pro- 
tection granted to southern products by the pend- 
ing bill, which is, he declares in effect, the first 
tariff measure giving the South a “square deal.” 


VICTORIA, B. C. 


Sept. 2—MThe rail strike has not materially 
affected British Columbia’s lumber industry so far. 
Shippers are wondering whether an embargo on 
Canadian cars entering the United States is not 
likely to be ordered soon. Canadian roads have 
been urging the return of cars from the American 
lines for several weeks, with poor results so far. 


Recurrence of demand from Japan, as predicted 
several weeks ago, has been a stimulating factor in 
the market lately. Japanese business has been so 
heavy that brokers have been forced to transfer 
some of it to Puget Sound and Columbia River 
mills. Big logs suitable for the production of 
Japanese squares are scarce. The California trade 
has collapsed because schooners operating between 
Washington, Oregon and the southern State are 
able to offer a much lower rate than steamships 
available to the British Columbia mills. 


TORONTO, ONT. 


Sept. 5.—Altho August is usually a quiet month 
in the lumber line, business kept up well in white 
pine, hemlock, chestnut and hardwood flooring. 
Building activities continued unabated, particularly 
in the larger centers. The farmers of Ontario have 
just reaped the most abundant harvest in many 
years and rural lumber dealers are looking forward 
to an active fall trade. There is a fair demand for 
Coast shingles, and mixed carloads from the West 
are also moving in moderate numbers, while cars 
in transit are being sold without much difficulty. 
Pine lath are still in active requisition and very 
firm in price. Several northern stocks of hemlock 
and jack pine have recently changed hands, and 
the trend of prices is upward, the advances being 
$1 to $3 on good merchantable stock. Prices 
on all other lines are well maintained, except on 
lower grade hardwoods, in which trade is dull. 
Everything points toward greatly enlarged opera- 
tions in the bush this season and as high as $35 
and board is now being offered. Some complaints 
are heard in regard to car shortage. These refer 
particularly to the Maritime provinces and the 
West. 

Ed. Littleton, of the R. Laidlaw Lumber Co., 
Toronto, returned recently after spending several 
weeks in northern and northwestern Ontario. He 
says that nearly all the mills are still operating and 
that the cut will be considerably larger in some dis- 
tricts during the coming season than it was last 
year. Dry stocks of lumber have been pretty well 
moved out of the yards and shipments are now 
going forward freely at most of the shipping points. 


D. E. Wallace, of Thamesville, Ont., whose mill 
was recently destroyed by fire, has rebuilt and is 
now cutting up the balance of his stock of logs. 

A. E. Gordon, of Terry & Gordon (Ltd.), Toronto, 
has returned from a business trip to Vancouver and 
reports that the feeling among the Coast mills is 
optimistic regarding activity in the lumber line 
during the fall season. 


WINNIPEG, MAN. 


Sept. 5.—Wholesalers say last week was the 
quietest of any this year; this has been due, no 
doubt, to harvest’s being in full swing. Every 
dealer seems to wish to cut his stock down to rock- 
bottom and buy fresh stock in preparation for 
spring business. Prices are still holding firm, due 
to the continued demand from eastern Canada and 
the United States. Cars are not as plentiful as 
they were a week ago, but the mills do not expect 
any great shortage. : 


IMMEDIATE unloading of coal cars is a solemn 
duty imposed upon every dealer who receives 
them loaded with any commodity. 
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Advertisements will be inserted in this de- 
partment at the following rates: 

25 cents a line for one week. 
45 cents a line for two consecutive weeks. 
60 cents a line for three consecutive weeks. 
15 cents a line for four consecutive weeks. 
— words of ordinary length make one 
setae cous a t ion 

counts as two 5 
Ne display except the heading can be ad- 


Remittances to accompany the order. No 
extra charge for copies of paper containing 
advertisement. Copy must be in this office not 
later than Wednesday morning in arder to 
secure insertion in regular department. All 
advertisements received iater will be placed. 
under heading Too Late to Classify. 








NOTICE 
Are you looking for employment? 


When answering advertisements do not send your orig- 
inal letters of recommendation. Best to send copies of 
the letters. 





CONTRACTOR WANTED 
Wanted to employ logging contractor who can cut and 
deliver to our tracks about 40,000 feet of hardwood logs 
per day. Must be experienced in mountain logging. 
Pay once month, Operation in Tennessee. 
Address “*R, 22,"’ care American Lumberman. 


MANAGER 
For eastern door, sash and trim plant. Requirements, 
good health, education, preferably not over 40, detail 
knowledge of manufacturing absolutely necessary. Must 
be able to show from previous employment unusual ex- 
ecutive ability and fully competent to completely manage 
good sized business. This is an unusual opportunity for 
au competent executive in the millwork business. 
Address “M. 7,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED YOUNG MAN 
Bookkeeper and general office man for 30 M capacity 
saw mill in Southern Alabama. Must be sober. Give 
age, married or single, experience, references and salary 
expected in first letter. 

Address “Pp, 1,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—A-1 SKIDDER FOREMAN 
experienced with Lidgerwood machine. Permanent posi- 
tion and good location for man that can get results. 
Price to be arranged satisfactorily. 

Address ““R. 4,’’ care American Lumberman, 


WANTED—YOUNG MAN 
For copying lumber and mill lists for estimate. Must 
have some experience. CHICAGO AND RIVERDALE 
a CO., 341 B. 136th Place, Riverdale, Chicago, 
inois. 


WANTED—GOOD ALL AROUND LUMBERMAN 
In retail yard in South Eastern Wisconsin who can take 
charge of books and help with sales. If you are looking 
for a snap do not apply. 

Address “P. 3,” care American Lumberman,. 


: _WANTED—MAN TO ASSIST 
In estimating and to supervise order and billing depart- 
ment. Knowledge Cost Book A desirable. Give expe- 
rience, references, age and salary wanted. Fine town 
and conditions. 
SELDEN CYPRESS DOOR CO., Palatka, Fla. 


MANAGER FOR NEW RETAIL YARD 
Rare opportunity for right man, state age, experience 
and give full details in first letter, also furnish high 
class references. 

Address 























“Pp. 15,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED 
Man to run and keep up shay. Reference required. 
Address “R. 7,’’ care American Lumberman. 


: WANTED—EXPERIENCED YARD MAN 
Young, energetic and a hustler. For mill near Chicago. 
Give age, experience and wages wanted. 

Address “P. 18,’’ care American Lumberman. 


: WANTED—SAW MILL MEN 

For all jobs. Steady work year around. Married men 

preferred. Reasonable rent and fuel. Excellent schools. 

— CONNOR LUMBER & LAND COMPANY, Laona, 
isconsin. 


EXPERIENCED PLANING MILL OPERATOR 
Wanted immediately. Write and state wages wanted. 
ANTRIM IRON COMPANY, Mancelona, Michigan. 


’ WANTED—BOOKKEEPER AND 
Assistant to Manager in Retail Building Supply Business. 
BOX 95, College Corner, Ohio. 


DO YOU WANT EMPLOYEES? 
The best way to obtain good help would be to insert an 
advertisement in the ‘‘Wanted’’ department of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, as our subscription list is 
larger than all other weekly lumber journals, and reaches 
every state in the Union. If you do not want it known 
you were advertising, we could key the advertisement, 
have the answers come in care of the AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN. Replies mailed daily. No matter what you 
want, an advertisement in the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN would help you. For quick returns advertise in the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


























WANTED—EXPERIENCED SUPERINTENDENT 
For large planing mill, sash and door factory in St. 
Louis, to handle from 80 to 100 men. Must be thor- 
oughly familiar with planing mill work and the opera- 
tion of various kinds of wood working machinery. Must 
also be familiar with up-to-date production methods. 
State age and experience. Good position for right man. 


Address “R. 34,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—DETAILER, BILLER AND 
Assistant estimator for custom planing mill, sash, door 
and trim factory. 

Address “P, 27,’? care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—COMPETENT MAN 
Who understands sawing and filing on 7” band resaw and 
circular carriage mill. Permanent position. Give refer- 
ences and particulars as to ability. 
dress “HH. 25,”’ care American Lumberman. 


SASH FOREMAN 
Must be good executive and production man fully com- 
petent to manufacture stock and detail sash. 
GREGG & SON, Nashua, N. H. 


WANTED BY LARGE WESTERN PINE MILL 
First-class shop grader with long experience. Do not 
apply unless you can qualify. Salary $1,800 per year. 

ddress “K, 26,’’ care American Lumberman. 


HELP WANTED 
Bookkeeper, one who can read plans. 
Address “P, 37,’’ ‘care American Lumberman. 


EVERYBODY WANTS SOMETHING 


You want to buy 
or 
You want to sell. 

Want a job, employees; want anything? 

If you advertise you can get what you want or sell 
what you don’t want. 

Nearly everybody reads the classified ads. Your ad- 
vertisement: in the Wanted and For Sale Department in 
the American Lumberman would be the messenger which 
would act for and bring you in touch with the Lumber 
World and allied industries. 

It would be read by the very people you want to reach. 

Get quick returns. 

Send your advertisement to 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 





























WANTED-—SASH & DOOR SALESMEN FOR 
ILLINOIS AND INDIANA 


By wholesale millwork house in Chicago. Men with sales 
ability. Prefer men who have previously sold sash and 
doors in above or nearby territories, or those who have 
sold other building material lines. Men employed in 
wholesale sash and door offices, interested in selling on 
the road will be considered. Can also use a few high- 
grade experienced millwork estimators. State age, mar- 
ried or single, experience and by whom, salary expected. 
Address “K, 7," care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—LIVE ENTERPRISING SALESMAN 


Of proven ability, by large manufacturer and wholesaler. 
One who knows the trade in Philadelphia, Eastern Penn- 
sylvania, New Jersey and New York. Must have thor- 
ough knowledge and be qualified to sell Western White 
Pine, Southern Pine and West Coast products. Salary 
and profit-sharing basis. Excellent opportunity for right 
man. State age, experience, references and salary 
expected. 
Address 





‘““F, 28,’ care American Lumberman., 


WANTED—SALESMAN 
By well established wholesaler of Northern and Southern 
Hardwoods; must be acquainted with industrial trade 
Chicago and vicinity. Salary, commission or profit shar- 
ing. Reference and Personal interview. 
Address “Pp, 20,’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—BY A FIRST CLASS WEST 
Coast concern lumber salesmen with an established trade 
for fir, white pine lumber and cedar shingles in territory 
south of Kansas City and east of Chicago except New 
York—wanted in all principal cities, usual commissions. 

Address “R. 21,’ care American Lumberman. 


SALESMAN WANTED 
By Southern wholesaler with established trade, first 
class, wide awake salesman for Ohio territory. Give 
— salary wanted, experience etc., in first 
etter. 
Address “R. 1,’? care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—A HIGH CLASS SALESMAN 
With lots of Pep and initiative by a commission lumber 
company in large city. Advise at once stating age, 
experience, references and salary wanted in first letter. 
When could you report for duty. 

Address “L. 81,’’ care American Lumberman. 


HIGH CLASS SOUTHERN 
Yellow pine and cypress wholesaler has opening for sales- 
man in states of Pennsylvania and New York on attrac- 
tive commission arrangement. Replies confidential. 
Address “Pp, 40,’’ care American Lumberman. 


FOR THE USE OF RETAIL LUMBERMEN 


And contractors. The Lumberman’s Actuary—It pre- 
vents errors in making out bills and estimates and saves 
time in figuring the average cost of performing all kinds 
of labor in the erection of buildings, including masons, 
carpenters and painters. Send for sample pages. 
Seventh Edition. 
Bound in leather. Price $8.50 postpaid. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
431 S. Dearborn St., 




















Chicago, III. 





WANTED—FIRST CLASS MOULDER MAN 


For manufacturing oak interior trim. Must be expe- 
rienced on Yates machines. Good salary. Steady em- 
ployment, excellent working conditions. Plant located 
in city of 12,000 population, 35 miles from Cleveland, O. 
Applicants will be required to furnish references. 
Address “Pp. 41," care American Lumberman. - 





WANTED—THREE GOOD STICKER HANDS 
for work on new Yates Machines, good wages, permanent 
job, good living conditions. Apply 

SOMERS LUMBER COMPANY, 
209 N. Missouri Ave., Atlantic City, N. J. 


WANTED—CIRCULAR SAW FILER AND SAWYER 
Experience in hammering saws essential. Salary $200.00 
monthly to start. Ideal climate. Address, Manufacturera 
Maderas, P. O. BOX No, 1, Durango, Mexico. 


WANTED—MACHINIST 
for saw mill work and can repair shay locomotives. 
References required. 
Address “R. 9,’? care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—AT ONCE, BAND SAW FILER 
Northern Hardwoods. Seven Foot Mill and Band Rip 
Saws. Give reference and state salary expected. 
BROWN & HARRIS LUMBER CO., Holmesville, Ohio. 


GOOD SETTER WANTED 
Immediately for this mill, Steam set. 
FINCH, PRUYN AND COMPANY, Glens Falls, N. Y. 


THINK WHAT IT MEANS 


Many thousands of people each week read the classified 
advertisements looking for employment, employees, lum- 
ber, shingles, timber and timber lands, business oppor- 
tunities, machinery, locomotives, cars, rails, etc. Al- 
ways looking for something—your advertisement in the 
wanted and for sale department would be seen by the 
very people you want to reach. Advertise now. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


























INDIANA BAND SAW FILER WANTS JOB 
Either filing or sawing or both. 
ddress “G. 19,’’ care American Lumberman. 





SALES MANAGER WITH EXECUTIVE ABILITY 
Experienced in salesmanship, wholesaling, manufactur- 
ing and logging. Exceptional qualifications for manage- 
ment, buying and sales office or production and sales 
with manufacturer, or will accept position as salesman 
with high-class company, straight salary or salary with 
percentage. At liberty after September 15th. 
Address “Pp, 31,’’ care American Lumberman. 


LUMBERMAN DESIRES POSITION AS MANAGER 


Experienced operator in North Carolina and Southern 
Yellow Pine from stump to car. Have executive ability 
in addition to being thorough in costs and office details. 
References furnished. 

Address “*R, 29,’? care American Lumberman. 


A THOROUGH ACCOUNTANT, AUDITOR AND 


Office manager, 35, morally upright and best health 
desires to make change. Sixteen years’ experience 
manufacturing and retailing. Competent to aet as 
manager or assistant and to handle sales. For full 
information and references address ‘‘P. 39,’’ care Ameri- 
can Lumberman. 


POSITION AS MANAGER 


Of small line yard or assistant to manager of large 














yard by married man 33 years of age. Now employed 
as yard foreman. 
Address “R. 30,’? care American Lumberman. 
SALESMAN 


Of southern hardwoods is open for connection with 
manufacturer only, twenty years established trade in 
Maryland, Pennsylvania, western New York State and 
Ontario Province. Employed at present. 

Address “P. 38,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—MANAGEMENT OF LARGE 
Retail yard. Six years city management. Know the 
retail lumber business. Know how te handle volume 
and produce results with a large yard. Employed. 

Address “P. 36,’’ care American Lumberman., 


WANTED—POSITION AS BOOKKEEPER OR 
Accountant. I have 25 years’ experience as chief ac- 
countant and office manager and desire permanent posi- 
tion with strong firm. Address ‘‘PERMANENT,” care 
American Lumberman. 


FIRST CLASS BAND FILER 
Wants position. Thirteen years’ actual experience in 
fast feeding mills. A No. 1 good filer, capable of filing 
circulars. Reason, not presently employed, mill cut 
out. Thirty years of age. Married and have family. 
Address “R. 33,’’ care American Lumberman. 


GET WHAT YOU WANT 
By advertising in the Wanted and For Sale Department. 
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